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Tue ‘Lapy Maun.’ 


Cuarter I. 


HURSDAY, June, such and such a date, was the day fixed for the 
sailing of the yacht * Lady Maud’ for a cruise as far as the latitudes 
of the West Indies. The voyage was planned on account of the health 
of Lady Brookes, the wife of the owner of the vessel. The doctors 
had discovered that one of her lungs was threatened, and urgently ad- 
vised her to take a long sea-trip, that for all the summer she might 
breathe nothing but ocean air. Her husband, who was a great lover 
of the sea, had only recently sold a forty-ton yawl named the ‘ fone,’ 
and purchased in its room the ‘Lady Maud’ schooner. In this 
vessel he thought his wife would be able to get as much sea-air as 
she needed, and that she would enjoy home privileges beyond any a 
passenger ship could supply. It was therefore settled that the cruise 
should be made in the yacht, which was forthwith equipped and vic- 
tualled for the voyage; and among the persons invited to join Sir 
Mordaunt and..Lady Brookes was the writer of this account of the 
journey and of the lamentable shipwreck and sufferings of the people 
concerned in it. 

I was willing to go for several reasons. First, I-had been to sea 
for eight years in the merchant’ service, and had passed an. examina- 
tion as chief mate, when my father died, and bequeathed me a pro- 
perty that was an estate to a bachelor of simple tastes ; so I quitted 
that life, but I left my heart behind me in it, and was always glad 
for an excuse to get upon the sea. So, as I say, this was one reason. 
Next, as I have told, I was a bachelor. The only relative I owned 
was a married sister, who lived at Bristol, many leagues out of. my 
track, and thus my stake was too small to hinder me from going where 
I pleased and doing what I pleased. Add to this, I had just resolved 
to go abroad for some weeks, to kill the hot English months, when 
there comes the letter from Sir Mordaunt Brookes (whom I had 
known two years, and in whose yawl I had enjoyed several pleasant 
runs along our east coast), telling me about his wife’s health, the pro- 
posed voyage, &c., and begging me to go with them. The offer was 
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to my fancy, if I except the West India part. I thought June a 
queer month to choose for a voyage to the Antilles, as those islands 
where the dog-star always rages were called. But Sir Mordaunt 
wrote that if we touched at any port it would be merely to fill our 
fresh-water casks, by which I understood that we were to keep almost 
entirely upon the water and among the blowing winds. 

Preparing for a voyage ten times as long would have cost me 
small trouble. A few hours served to complete my arrangements, 
and punctually on the appointed day I was at Southampton, waiting 
for the arrival of the ‘ Lady Maud’s’ boat to carry me aboard of her. 

I was never at that town before, nor have I visited it since; and 
nothing of it remains in my mind but a clear image of the stretch of 
beautiful sparkling water, with a vision of the Isle of Wight in the 
southward, and of tender green shores opposite melting upon the 
gleaming breast of the sea as they trended towards the Solent. 
There was a large number of yachts and other vessels riding at their 
anchors, and many more under way, with their white canvas flash- 
ing softly in the brilliant sunshine. A pleasant breeze blew from the 
north-east, but the sky was quite cloudless, a deep, darkly-pure blue, 
like the heavens of the South Pacific. 

I was anxious to see the vessel that was to be my home for some 
months, but none of the watermen I asked could tell me which was 
she. However, I had not long to wait, for whilst I stood admiring a 
very handsome, heavily-sparred yawl, anchored within musket-shot 
of the pier, a boat pulling six oars shot from under her stern, clearly 
from one of the yachts lying beyond, and headed directly for the spot 
I occupied. The men rowed with fine precision, their oars flashed 
like glass, and the froth twinkled frostily at the stem. Before she 
was alongside I read the name ‘ Lady Maud’ on the breast of the 
coxswain’s jersey, and went to meet him as he jumped ashore. He 
had been one of the ‘Ione’s’ men, and knew me; and in a few 
minutes my luggage was brought from the hotel and bundled into 
the boat. 

The moment we cleared the stern of the yawl, the coxswain, 
pointing to a large schooner that lay a few fathoms astern of a 
small vessel similarly rigged, said that that was the ‘ Lady Maud.’ 
I looked at her eagerly, but the first impression was disappointing. 
She had a straight stem like a cutter’s, an unusual thing in a craft 
of her rig; and as her copper came high, starting at the bows a very 
few inches under the hawsepipes, she had the look of a revenue boat 
about the hull. As we approached, however, some good features 
began to exhibit themselves. She was rather bluff about the fore- 
castle rail, but rapidly fined down to the water’s edge, and was like 
a knife at that point. Her run was beautiful, and a decided spring 
forward gave her a defiant posture upon the water. She was large 
for her class, nearly two hundred tons by Lloyd’s measurement. Her 
spars were the handsomest sticks I had ever seen, and the soaring 
maintopmast, surmounted by an angular red flag that blew upwards 
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like a tongue of flame against the lovely sky, made the eye giddy 
that followed it from the low level of a boat. Unlike any of the other 
yachts about, she carried a topsail and top-gallant yard ; and, judging 
from the height of the foreyard from the deck, I reckoned that if 
Sir Mordaunt Brookes carried a squaresail, it should be big enough 
to hold a gale of wind. 

We dashed alongside. I grasped the white man-ropes, and was 
received at the gangway by my friend. 

‘Up anchor now, Purchase, and get us away!’ he sung out, 
holding my hand in a cordial grip. ‘Tripshore, look after the 
baggage in the boat there, and have it stowed away in Mr. Walton’s 
cabin.’ 

So saying, he led me over to his wife, who was sitting aft under 
a short awning, in company with a young lady and a short dark man 
dressed in grey clothes. This was my first introduction to Lady 
Brookes, who spent the greater part of the year in the south of 
France, and had always been out of England when I was with her 
husband. She was a fine woman, about four and twenty years old— 
indeed, she and her husband had only been married three years— 
large black eyes, sparkling yet listless, complexion disposed to sallow- 
ness, good teeth, thick raven hair, lustrous as polished ebony ; dressed 
in blue serge that faultlessly fitted her figure—moulded like one of 
Herman Melville’s South Sea water-goddesses. 

On the other hand, her companion, a niece of Sir Mordaunt, was 
fair, her hair a pale gold, her eyes blue as the sky. My friend in 
introducing me to her called her Ada Tuke. Indeed, she was avery 
pretty girl, but I will not attempt to convey an idea of the character 
of her prettiness, Little Roman nose, arched upper lip, small head, 
almost’ straight eyebrows, darker than her hair—these are points 
easily named ; but what do they express on paper? No more than 
my asserting that the ‘Lady Maud’s’ figure-head was a handsome 
device would assist your imagination in figuring the appearance of 
the vessel. Ifthe prospect of the cruise was agreeable to me before, I 
found it quite delightful now that I knew our little company would 
include Ada Tuke. 

The gentleman who stood near was Mr. Norie, M.B., who had 
been shipped by Sir Mordaunt to look after her ladyship’s health. 
He had a smooth-shaven face and black eyes, and would have passed 
for an actor or a priest. The rest of the party consisted of two 
superb mastiffs, which lay near the mainmast in the sunshine, outside 
the shadow line of the awning. They were a noble pair of dogs, and 
they reclined with their great paws stretched along, enjoying the 
heat of the decks, and watching the men tumbling about, with slow- 
rolling eyes and an inquisitive cock of the ears. 

The ladies had now to shift their seats, for their chairs were in 
the road of the men who had gathered aft to hoist the mainsail. I 
placed Lady Brookes’ chair for her clear of the running rigging, and 
asked her how she liked the idea of the voyage. 

T2 
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‘Not at all,’ said she quickly, and yet without animation. 
‘Nothing but my husband’s anxiety could have induced me to take 
the trip.’ 

‘But it is sure to do you good,’ said I. ‘There is no finer 
medicine than the ocean air.’ 

‘Perhaps so,’ she answered languidly ; ‘but even health may 
sometimes cost too much.’ 

I turned to Miss Tuke, and asked her how she liked the prospect 
of the journey. 

‘Very much,’ she replied, removing a small opera-glass from her 
eyes. ‘I am hoping we shall meet with exciting adventures.’ 

Lady Brookes smiled, but the expression went out of her face 
quickly. Here Sir Mordaunt joined us, and, catching hold of my 
arm, called my attention to the spaciousness of the ‘ Lady Maud’s’ 
decks, and asked me what I thought of her. I told him I considered 
her a very beautiful vessel, and honestly meant what I said. Her 
decks were exceedingly roomy, in spite of a row of hencoops abreast 
of the foremast on either side, and a boat on chocks amidships, and 
as white as snow and as solid as a thousand-ton ship’s. Strength, 
indeed, was the agreeable peculiarity I everywhere observed. Her 
bulwarks were tall and stout, her companions and skylights almost 
unnecessarily massive ; but everything was plain, and, as I considered, 
the fitter by reason of that quality for ocean use. She was steered 
by a wheel, and I took notice of the strength of the tiller and wheel- 
chains. Her rigging was handsomely set up, the masts stayed toa 
hair; every block worked as easily as a carriage wheel. I walked 
aft to remark her length, and was delighted by the fine sweep of 
shining deck and the bold incurving of the forecastle bulwarks, 
meeting at the long powerful bowsprit, that was slightly bowed 
under the taut bobstays. 

But by this time they had got the mainsail on her, and were 
busy getting up the anchor. Purchase, the skipper, came and took 
hold of the wheel, looking up and around as he grasped the spokes, 
and hallooing to the men in a slightly wheezy deep-sea note. It 
was the hottest hour of an unusually hot day, yet this man was 
wrapped up, like a North Sea pilot, in thick rough cloth, and a blue 
shawl with white spots around bis throat. As he was to have charge 
of the vessel, I examined him closely, and beheld a round face, purple 
at the cheek-bones; a pear-shaped, carrot-coloured nose; small eyes, 
buried deep in wrinkles, and glowing like sparks in their well- 
thatched caverns; a capacious mouth almost destitute of lips; the 
whole surmounted by a cloth cap decorated with a broad gold band. 
In truth, he looked rather too nautical to please me. He had more 
the appearance of a Thames wherryman masquerading in a yachting 
skipper’s clothes, than a plain sailor man. He turned his little eyes 
upon me once or twice, as if he would like to ask why I looked at 
him so hard. I had no doubt that Sir Mordaunt was impressed by 
the man’s nautical aspect, but for my part, if I had had the choosing 
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of a captain for the ‘Lady Maud,’ I should not have selected so 
highly flavoured a tar as Purchase. I dare say I was prejudiced. 
No man who has been knocked about at sea can have a high opinion 
of yachtsmen as sailors. On the one side are many hardships, gales 
of wind, bitter cold, poor food, and the like; on the other, fine 
weather, plenty of lounging, clean forecastles, fresh provisions, and 
light work. The yachtsman has the best of it, and Jack may envy 
him, but he will not call him a sailor. 

We carried a mate, named Ephraim Tripshore, as well as a 
captain, and eleven men, counting the cook and the steward. The 
decks looked pretty full with them and us, and I watched them as 
they worked, the thought coming into my head that if they were no 
better than the usual run of ‘longshore men it would be a bad look- 
out for us should sailorly qualities come to be needed. 

By this time they had got the anchor off the ground, and the 
vessel, lying almost athwart the run of the water, with her nose 
pointing at Southampton, was already slipping along, but sweeping 
round fast to the southward. Talk as they will of the beauty of 
foreign ports and scenes, I never remember in all my voyages, nor in 
any journeys I have made since, the like of that scene of South- 
ampton Water, and the shores on either hand, as I beheld it on that 
day. The yachts at anchor, with the flashing water trembling in 
their glossy sides; the leaning pillars of canvas here and there 
shining like virgin silver in the sun; the flags which filled the sky 
with spots of bright colours ; the houses ashore, looking as delicate 
as ivory-work in the far distance; the undulations of the coast 
making a soft horizon of trees and green country against the heavens ; 
the Isle of Wight ahead, and beyond its marble-like heights in the 
south-east the pale blue waters of the English Channel—combined 
to produce a picture of which no language at my command could 
express the beauty. 

The anchor was catted and fished, and the vessel, with the wind 
broad on the beam, was slightly leaning under the huge mainsail and 
a couple of jibs. Her pace even under this canvas was good, and she 
threw the water off her weather bow in a little wave that arched over 
like a coil of glass, the extremity of which, abreast of the fore- 
rigging, broke into foam and ran hissing to join the sparkling line of 
wake astern. It was perhaps characteristic that I should be watching 
the yacht and studying her qualities instead of contemplating the 
brilliant scene through which we were running. One picturesque 
sight, however, interested me greatly. It was a beautiful little 
steam yacht lying at anchor, and as we approached her, Sir Mordaunt . 
motioned to the skipper to put the wheel over by a spoke or two, 
that we might close her. There was a group of ladies and gentlemen 
under the awning, who, when they saw the ‘Lady Maud’ coming, 
rose and stood in a crowd at the steamer’s side. As we went past, 
Lady Brookes waved her pocket-handkerchief and Sir Mordaunt 
called out good-bye. They gave us a demonstrative farewell, the 
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ladies flourishing their parasols and the gentlemen shouting. But it 
was only a turn of the kaleidoscope, a brief shifting of the shining 
colours. We passed a succession of sparkling pictures of that kind, 
but all the rest of the people who looked at us were strangers, and no 
more farewells were exchanged. 

I was struck by the expression on Lady Brookes’ face after 
we had dropped the steamer, and the brief excitement kindled by 
the hurried salutations had passed from her. Dejection was never 
more strongly defined. I was sure she dreaded the voyage more 
than she had owned, and I now wonder, on looking back, that what 
was unquestionably a presentiment of ill in her mind did not decide 
her husband upon abandoning his resolution to find a cure for her in 
the heart of the North Atlantic. Her melancholy was strongly 
accentuated by the contrast of Miss Tuke’s happy, cheerful face: the 
full spirit of the lustrous scene was reflected in the girl’s soft eyes, 
and expressed in her lips’ subdued wonder and admiration. The 
wind stirred the curls of gold-bright hair upon her forehead, and now 
and again she would say something aloud— involuntarily and to herself 
apparently, for she addressed nobody—and follow it with a gentle 
laugh that mingled with the lip lipping of the water, sounding like 
the tinkling of hundreds of little bells along the sweeping sides of 
the yacht, and the moan of the foam at the stem that fell upon the 
ear like the murmur of a fountain, and the voice of the warm wind 
overhead as it poured into and out of the glistening concavity of the 
great space of milk-white mainsail. 

We had shifted our helm and eased off the main-sheet, to run 
through the Solent, and had hove up West Cowes until the houses 
were clearly visible to the naked eye, when Sir Mordaunt asked me 
to step below, and look at the yacht’s accommodation. I followed 
him down the companion steps, and found at the bottom a polished 
bulkhead, behind which was the pantry. The cabin stretched from 
this bulkhead aft, and was a spacious room considering the tonnage 
of the yacht. There was a handsome piano against the mainmast, 
and beyond the mainmast a door that led to the sleeping berths, of 
which there were six, three of a side. The walls of the cabin were 
coloured and grained in imitation of satin-wood; green silk curtains 
protected the central skylight; the ceiling was painted with floral 
devices; and the great mainmast that pierced the upper deck, and 
that vanished through a rich Turkey carpet, was framed with looking- 
glasses moulded to the spar. Green velvet cushions upon the lockers 
made them as luxurious as Ottoman mats, and a curious character 
was given to the sumptuous interior by a tall polished brass rack, 
fixed abaft the companion steps, filled with rifles and guns of various 
patterns. The sunshine that pierced the skylight in places sparkled 
in brilliant swinging trays and in large crystal globes filled with gold 
and silver fish, and here and there in diamond-shaped mirrors which 
were arranged around the cabin, and filled the air with prismatic light. 

Sir Mordaunt then conducted me to the sleeping berths, the first 
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of which on the starboard side I judged was to be mine, by observing 
my baggage stowed away inacorner. The bunk was draped fit for 
a prince to lie in: every convenience that a comfortable bed-chamber 
should possess was here. It was, in truth, a superbly-fitted sleeping- 
room, and the warm wind pouring in through the open porthole gave 
it a wonderful freshness and sweetness. 

* Such a bedroom as this,’ said I, *‘ might make even a Frenchman 
in love with the sea.’ 

‘ A little snugger than a ship’s forecastle, eh, Walton?’ said Sir 
Mordaunt. . 

‘A little. The sight of that bunk puts mein mind that some- 
body stole my blankets at the beginning of my first voyage, and that 
to keep myself warm I had to sleep in my sea-boots, and sometimes 
lie under my mattress.’ 

‘* Yes, sailors have to rough it. We yachting men know very 
little about the sea, though some of us know how to swagger. What 
think you of this cabin ?’ 

As he said this he threw open the door of Lady Brookes’ berth. 
There was a bright-eyed, smartly-dressed little woman at work 
arranging some books upon a shelf. Sir Mordaunt called her Carey, 
and I supposed her, as I afterwards knew her to be, her ladyship’s 
maid, I stood in the doorway, looking with great admiration upon 
a room that was as unlike a sea-cabin as the most expensive arts of 
the upholsterer could make it. The hangings were of blue satin; a 
brass bedstead swung within a foot of the deck upon strong irons 
hooked to stout eyes screwed into the beams; pictures and looking- 
glasses covered the walls; and I should tire your patience by cata- 
loguing the carpets, couches, chairs, bracket-lamps, and the hundred 
knick-knacks which embellished this exceedingly elegant apartment. 

‘ Is there a passenger ship afloat that could have given my wife a 
more cosy room than this?’ said Sir Mordaunt, looking around him 
with an air of grave satisfaction. 

‘I never saw anything more charming. That bed, Sir Mordaunt, 
is quite original.’ 

‘It is. I had it made expressly for this cruise. You see Lady 
Brookes can step into it without help. The ordinary cot, even in a 
calm, is a troublesome contrivance, and in a seaway one must be very 
agile to “ fetch” it, as sailors say.’ 

‘Does Lady Brookes suffer from sea-sickness ? ’ 

‘lam afraidso. But I console myself with reflecting that if she 
as to be sick, a five thousand-ton ship could not save her.’ 

He came out of the cabin, and as we walked forward, said— 

‘I wish my wife undertook this journey more light-heartedly. 
Her physician assured her that a sea-voyage was of the utmost im- 
portance to her health, and having full faith myself in the prescrip- 
tion, and knowing indeed that the journey must be taken, in one 
way or another, for her sake, I have not thought it wise to notice her 
reluctance and depression.’ 
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‘Oh, she will recover her spirits in a day or two. We must all 
turn to and cheer her up; besides, the North Atlantic is a big stage, 
something more than mere sky and water in these days of ship- 
building, and plenty of things should happen to amuse her. What 
sort of skipper have you got?’ 

‘ A capital man,’ he answered, speaking with energy. ‘ He has 
been a sailor all his life, and served, I believe, in every sort of craft 
you could name, from a full-rigged ship down to a galley-punt. His 
last berth was as master of a Sunderland collier, but he was thrown 
out of work by a fall, and has been idle for a year. I got him 
through an advertisement. There was no use shipping a smooth- 
water man for an Atlantic voyage, and when I saw his captain’s cer- 
tificate and heard his experiences, and that he was in the West India 
trade for some time, as second mate and carpenter of a small Bar- 
badoes brig, I engaged him, andI do not know that I could have 
done better.’ 

‘ If he is all that he says he should answer your purpose,’ said I. 

‘Lady Brookes thinks he drinks,’ he continued, smiling, ‘ because 
he has a red nose. But what looks like drink is, in my opinion, 
nothing but weather.’ 

‘Likely enough, Sir Mordaunt. Sailors soon lose their com- 
plexions, and it is not always fair to attribute the change to rum.’ 

We had pushed through the pantry and were in the kitchen—a 
neat little box of a place, hot as an oven, everything new in it, and 
the copper stuff shining like gold. The cook wore a white apron 
and cap, a dress I should have laughed at on a man in another vessel 
than a yacht, and was clearly of a sour temper, the expression of which 
in his long yellow face was not improved by the loss of his port eye. 
This imperfection he took no pains to conceal, but, on the contrary, 
seemed anxious that everybody should, in a sense, share his deformity 
with him, for I observed that whilst answering some questions put to 
him by Sir Mordaunt, he kept his dead eye bearing full upon the 
baronet. Sir Mordaunt, who was probably used to the man, talked 
to the eye as though it had been full of life. The skipper’s and 
mate’s berths faced the kitchen, and beyond was the forecastle bulk- 
head, which shut off that end of the yacht from the after part. The 
impression of strength conveyed by the exterior of the vessel was 
confirmed by her’ appearance below. She was undoubtedly a very 
noble, powerful boat, abundantly qualified to undertake, not indeed 
merely a summer Atlantic cruise, but a voyage to any part of the 
world at any time of the year. 


CHarter II. 


We had got under way shortly before three o'clock. We might 
have made the daylight watch us a long way down the English 
Channel by breaking out the anchor at dawn; but the nights were 
too short to make our departure needful at an uncomfortable hour, 
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and, moreover, we should have the moon overhead until hard upon 
daybreak. By this time I had inspected as much of the interior of 
the vessel as was open to me, and followed Sir Mordaunt on deck. I was 
surprised to find that we were nearly clear of the Solent. No more 
sail had been made on the vessel, the wind was on the starboard 
quarter, and the main boom swung well forward, yet the ‘ Lady Mand’ 
was slipping through the water as though she had been in tow of a 
steamer. She made no noise; the merest seething of foam came 
from the direction of the cutwater; the pale blue surface alongside 
was only just blurred by the motion of the yacht ; but astern her 
passage was denoted by a long line of eddies and revolving bubbles, 
which broadened out like a fan, until the extremity resembled a faint 
puff of steam, amid which the heads of the little windy ripples flashed 
like dew upon grass over which a shred of mist is crawling. 

With the land close aboard of us on either side, it was difficult to 
realise that we had veritably started upon a long voyage, and that for 
weeks we should have nothing but the deep and distant waters of the 
North Atlantic under and around us. I loitered at the companion to 
look around me, and then joined Sir Mordaunt, who had crossed to 
his wife. 

They might have passed for father and daughter, for he was fifty 
years old, though he could have made himself look younger had he 
chosen to rid himself of a great beard that fell, like a sapper’s, to his 
waist. He was a tall man, nearly, if not quite, six feet ; hair slightly 
frosted; eyes gentle and soft in repose, but bright and animated in 
conversation ; a thorough gentleman in feelings, though his manners 
had no special polish, and his language was formed of the first words 
which occurred to him. He was telling his wife that I was delighted 
with the yacht, and that my opinion ought to reassure her, as I was a 
sailor of some experience, and knew what the Atlantic was, and what 
was fit to meet its seas. 

‘ Indeed,’ said I, seeing his wish, ‘ I would rather be in a gale of 
wind in the “ Lady Maud” than in a good many big ships I could 
name.’ 

‘Sir Mordaunt ought not to make you think I am nervous,’ said 
she. ‘It is the tediousness of the voyage that I shall not like.’ 

‘But you should remember, my love, for what reason it is taken,’ 
exclaimed Sir Mordaunt. 

‘And why must it be tedious, aunt ?’ said Miss Tuke, turning her 
sunny face towards us. ‘There are plenty of good novels downstairs, 
and a piano; and you should be able to tell us, Mr. Walton, if we are 
likely to meet with any adventures.’ 

‘No, I can’t tell you that,’ saidI; ‘and, to speak the truth, we 
don’t want to meet with any adventures. All that we have to do, 
Miss Tuke, is to run down our latitudes comfortably, and pray that 
the fine weather may hold.’ 

‘ Precisely,’ cried Sir Mordaunt. ‘ And what sort of adventures 
would you have, Ada? All romance went out of the sea when steam 
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was discovered. There are no more pirates, no more privateersmen, 
no more handsome, dashing tars, with their belts studded with pis- 
tols, and their holds full of plundered ingots and pieces of eight. 
Even shipwreck is no longer picturesque.’ 

‘Well, I won’t say that,’ said I. ‘ What with rockets, and blue 
lights, and life-boats, shipwreck is more highly coloured than it was.’ 

‘Pray don’t let us talk of shipwreck,’ said Lady Brookes pet- 
tishly. 

‘No, no; don’t let us talk of shipwreck!’ echoed Sir Mordaunt, 
quickly. ‘Walton, d’ye know the coast hereabouts? Yonder’s 
Warden Point, I think, and that should be the Needles light.’ 

Time was when I could have drawn from memory a chart of the 
English Channel coast, with every lightship and lighthouse and beacon 
upon it or belonging to it; but a great deal of that knowledge had 
slipped away from me. Nothing, I think, goes out of the head more 
quickly than the things learnt at sea. The names of ropes, blocks, 
and of the different portions of the standing rigging, go first ; coasts 
and lights follow; and then the science of the sun, moon, and stars 
disappears. A sailor who quits the sea for a few years finds he has 
a great deal to learn over again when he returns to it. Ought not 
this consideration to make wreck-commissioners cautious in their 
selection of nautical assessors ? 

Happily the lives of the people aboard the ‘ Lady Maud’ were not 
in my charge, and consequently, whether my marine memory was 
good or bad, mattered nothing. I borrowed Miss Tuke’s opera-glasses 
to look at the coast; but the beautiful scene showed best when in- 
spected with the naked eye, for then the whole expanse of it was in 
sight. On the right was both the Hampshire and Dorset shore, visible 
from Stausore Point to beyond Christchurch Head, and I think 
Durlston Point was in sight, though a mere film down in the west. 
Astern of us was the Isle of Wight, whose towering terraces and 
gleaming heights were slowly drawing out as we rounded to the 
southward, bringing Node Beacon and the shining ramparts of chalk 
beyond it on our port quarter; and right under our bow, and running 
up into the silver blue sky of the horizon until it stood but a 
foot under our bowsprit end, was the broad, bright, lake-like English 
Channel. To behold that shining field of water was to feel at last 
that our voyage was fairly begun. I own that my heart went out to 
meet it. Of all seas, none can be so dear to an Englishman as the 
stretch of water that separates England from France. It is a stage 
full of glorious historical memories; it is the busiest maritime high- 
way in the world; its margin is enriched on the British side with 
spaces of exquisite scenery; and it is consecrated to sailors by the 
scores of mariners who have found a resting-place upon its sands. 

When it opened broad under both bows we all stood gazing at it. 
But whatever our thoughts may have been, they were speedily inter- 
rupted by old Purchase, who still grasped the wheel, bawling to the 
men in his husky, deep-sea note, to set the gaff-foresail. Yachtsmen 
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imitate men-of-war’s men in their manner of springing about. Where 
the rush is finely disciplined, it is good; it is always finely dis- 
ciplined in a man-of-war, and though one would think sometimes 
that the fellows were only trying to break their necks, yet the whole 
fabric of the ship is vitalised by their method of going to work, as 
any man knows who has watched a frigate—when there were such 
things—trip her anchor and flash into a lovely cloud of canvas all at 
once. Yachtsmen sprawl and tumble about as cleverly as navy men, 
but it is because they are seldom numerous enough as a crew that 
they never produce man-of-war results. I watched the ‘ Lady Manud’s’ 
men making sail, and thought if they had scrambled less they would 
not have done their work worse. Some of them helped up the 
foresail by ‘ riding down’ the halliards, an unseamanlike trick and 
very unsightly. One after another the sails were expanded, and pre- 
sently the yacht was leaning under every stitch of fore and aft canvas 
that she carried. If Sir Mordaunt’s wish had been to try her speed, 
he could not have had a better chance than this. The sea was 
perfectly smooth, not the faintest swell disturbed the table-like sur- 
face, and yet there was a pleasant, merry breeze, that kept the water 
laughing and sparkling and creaming in tiny foamy-headed billows. 

Right aft, to windward, was the best place to see the yacht. I 
went there; and, forking my head over the rail, had the whole 
picture in my eye. The sun was veering to the westward, but its 
light, as we were steering at that time, was still to windward, and the 
yacht’s metal sheathing caught it, and gave back a red haze, like that 
of dull gold. Along this rich surface the water was flying in a thin 
line of foam, and the ripping of the stem sounded like the crunch of 
feet upon rotten leaves. From the inclined, beautifully-moulded side 
of the vessel the shrouds ruled the sky like bars of iron, and cast jet- 
black tracings upon the cotton-white decks. The great spaces of 
canvas filled the air overhead, and it was a delight to look up at the 
leaning, bright yellow masts, and mark the superb set and cut of the 
sails and the prodigious number of cloths under which the ‘ Lady 
Maud’ was sweeping through the calm water. It was a glorious 
picture, and I have it very clearly before me at this minute—the 
shapely fabric of white decks and gold-bright sides; the gleaming 
masts lifting their broad folds to the sky; the whirling snow of the 
wake eddying out upon the blue water from under the stern; the 
beautiful placid sea stretching for leagues ahead, and the land grow- 
ing smaller and hazier upon our starboard beam and quarter. 

Whilst I stood admiring, Miss Tuke left her seat, and first of all 
she talked to the big mastiffs, and then came a little further aft and 
took a glance aloft, and then approached the binnacle and peeped at 
thecard. My eyes left the vessel when the girl reached the compass. 
She was prettier than the yacht, and could she haye had her portrait 
taken at that moment, the picture would have been a fine one, with 
the sea and the huge main-boom for a background, and the deck for 
a platform, and old’ Purchase to help out the marine accessories, with 
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his strawberry-coloured nose, and both great hands with fingers like 
bunches of carrots holding on to the wheel, and his small eyes 
squinting aloft. 

* You can see the yacht going through the water, if you'll come 
here,’ said I to her. 

She came at once, and I think she had a treat. I spoke to her, 
but she did not answer me. The sweeping water, the sensation of 
Jlying induced by the almost noiseless and quite level passage over 
the clear sea, and the beautiful effect of the brass-like copper against 
the foam, and the ocean of white canvas against the deep blue sky, 
acted upon her like a spell. At last she looked around and said, 
‘If I had been born a man, I should be a sailor.’ 

A singular noise in Purchase’s throat made me fix my eyes 
sternly on him; but the old chap’s face was quite wooden, and his 
gaze upon the weather leech of the foretopsail, for all the square 
canvas was upon the vessel now. 

‘You must not suppose,’ said I, ‘that this sort of thing is like 
going to sea as a sailor.’ 

‘Is a sailor’s life really so hard as people say it is?’ she asked, 
earnestly looking at me with her intelligent, singularly clear, and 
winning eyes. 

* Yes—that is, the life of a merchant sailor—and harder, because 
the people who say it is hard know very little about it. The people 
who know it is hard, I mean sailors themselves, do not talk. It is 
not gales of wind, nor bitter cold, nor fiery heat, that make it hard ; 
not even famines and shipwrecks, because they are accidents, and of 
no more account, so far as life at sea goes, than railway collisions and 
fires in churches and theatres are of account so far as life on shore 
goes. It’s the part that’s hidden that makes sailoring hard—bullying 
officers, leaky or over-filled ships, bad food, grinding work, broken 
rest, wet clothes, wretched forecastles. You might read a hundred 
marine novels and never get at the truth. The only way is to serve 
before the mast, as that fine fellow Dana did, sleep in a miserable 
bunk, and eat and drink with sailors. That, most fortunately, you 
can’t do,’ said I, laughing ; ‘and why you should wish to be a man, 
merely that you might do it, makes me wonder.’ 

‘ Perhaps if I were a man I might have different views,’ said she, 
eyeing me as if amused by my outbreak. ‘ Are you still a sailor ?’ 

‘No.’ 

* How long were you a sailor ?’ says she. 

I told her. 

‘Beg your pardon, sir,’ rumbled Purchase, from the wheel, ‘ but 
might you have been a marchant or a navy man?’ 

‘A merchant man,’ I answered. 

‘Long woyages, sir ?’ 

.“ Yes, long voyages and big ships. And you, I hear, are an old 
sailor ?’ 

He smiled slowly, as if the question amused him. 
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‘Yes, I’m an old sailor,’ he answered, looking at Miss Tuke. 
‘ Fifty-three next birthday, and forty year out o’ that at sea, in all sorts 
o’ weather and in all sorts 0’ wessels, from a billyboy up.’ 

A sense of importance appeared to oppress him, and he looked 
away from us at the sea to leeward. Meanwhile the men had coiled 
the running gear away, and were grouped in the bows of the yacht, 
where they made a tolerable crew. Tripshore, the mate, paced the 
weather deck of the forecastle, and the cook with his one eye, coming 
up for a breath of air, sat in the companion, talking to him as he 
passed to and fro. 

The scene was full of beauty and quietude. Sir Mordaunt had 
opened a newspaper, and was reading aloud to his wife, who lay back 
in her comfortable invalid’s chair, and was so still that she seemed 
sound asleep. One of the mastiffs lay with his nose between his fore- 
legs, and the other kept watch alongside of him, with his ears cocked 
at the passing water as though he should bark at it in a moment. 
The sun poured down upon us over our foremast head, and I asked 
Miss Tuke if she was not afraid of her complexion, for she had no 
parasol, and the brim of her hat was narrow. No, she answered, she 
was not afraid, she wanted to get sunburnt. I should have liked to 
beg her to keep her complexion, for it was a lovely thing, and warn 
her that fair skins don’t brown but freckle, only she was sure to know 
more about it than I. 

‘Can you realise the notion,’ said I, ‘that you are going across 
the Atlantic, and that you will not see land for days and days ?’ 

‘No; how should I beable to dothat? The longest voyage I ever 
made was from Harwich to Dartmouth in the “ Ione.” ’ 

‘Is this Lady Brookes’ first cruise, do you know, Miss Tuke ?’ 

‘ Positively the first. I hope it will do her good. Uncle Mor- 
daunt is very anxious about her, and she was very unwilling to go.’ 

‘ Well, if she doesn’t love the sea naturally, as you do, she'll never 
love it by trying. But we must keep her spirits up, and not let sea- 
sickness frighten her. Since she has made a beginning, she ought to 
persevere. I hope she may not find the parallels we are bound to 
too hot.’ 

Here Mr. Norie emerged from the cabin, and seeing Sir Mor- 
daunt reading to his wife, came over tous. He had clapped a great 
straw hat on his head, and pointed to it with a grin, as much as to 
say, I’ll have the first laugh. 

‘Anybody might tell by my appearance,’ said he, ‘that we are 
going where cotton and sugar flourish. Miss Tuke, as medico of 
this ship, give me leave to prescribe a parasol, whilst the sun stands 
high. I can feel the heat of these decks through my boots.’ 

‘IT am not afraid of sunstroke,’ she replied. ‘ Look, Mr. Walton!’ 
she suddenly cried, in a voice as clear as a bell, ‘look at that steam- 
ship yonder!’ Mr. Norie ran for the opera glass. ‘ How beautifully 
distinet she is—a toy—a tiny ivory carving! Is she a great ship, 
Mr. Walton ?’ 
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I looked and answered, ‘About four thousand tons. Does that 
convey any idea of her size ?’ 

‘Not the faintest idea.’ 

‘Imagine a toy terrier alongside one of those mastiffs; so would 
the “ Lady Maud ” appear alongside yonder steamer.’ 

She took the glass from Norie, and had a long, long look. Had 
the surgeon not kept his eyes on her, I should, as she could not 
know I stared; but two men admiring their hardest at once was 
unfair. I surrendered the job to Norie, and directed my eyes to the 
ship. She was an Indian or American boat, very long, brig-rigged, 
sharply defined upon the horizon; but the refraction of the light 
left a sharp tremulous void between her hull and the water, and gave 
her the appearance of steaming through the air, with her bottom 
within a foot of the blue, marble-smooth sea. She was the only 
vessel in sight that way, and her solitary presence somehow made the 
ocean look more lonely than had nothing but the water been visible. 

We were heading about 8.S.E., which brought the Isle of Wight 
almost over our stern. Sir Mordaunt, seeing me looking at the 
compass, dropped his paper, and joined me. 

‘ She seems to know the road, Walton, don’t you think ?’ said he, 
looking with a well-pleased facé at the water. ‘ Yonder must be St. 
Alban’s Head, Purchase ? ’ 

‘ Ay, that’s right, sir,’ answered Purchase. ‘ This vessel’s a fine 
one to steer, sir ; easy in the hand as a child’s perryambulator.’ 

It was impossible not to laugh at this pronunciation, and to cover 
my mirth I said, ‘ Ay, skipper, after your old Geordie, eh? nine 
inches of freeboard, and a tiller that shoves you half way down the 
companion, and bows like a doubled-up Dutchman !’ 

Purchase moved his jaws as if he was gnawing upon a junk of 
tobacco, and by the way he looked at me, and the hard cock he gave 
his head, I fancied he was meditating a rejoinder; but Sir Mordaunt 
diverted him by asking where he was steering the yacht to. 

‘Into the fairway track, sir. Running for the Chops as we be, 
there’s no eall to keep the land aboard.’ 

Such a course might have been proper for a big ship, but with a blue 
sky overhead, and a pleasant breeze over the quarter, a vessel like 
the ‘Lady Maud’ did not want a twenty-mile offing. Besides it 
seemed a pity to sink the pretty coast, which we could have kept in 
sight until abreast of Weymouth, picked up again at the Start, and 
kept as far as the Lizard. However, it might be that old Purchase 
was not sure of his lights and bearings in these parts, and if so he 
was wise to keep the open sea about him, for he had only to steer 
west when he hit the fairway, and he was sure not to miss the North 
Atlantic. 

‘ What regulations will you have, Sir Mordaunt?’ I asked. ‘Of 
course the crew will be divided into watches.’ 

*T leave everything to Purchase,’ said he. 

‘TI shall muster the men in the first dog-watch,’ rumbled Pur- 
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chase, eyeing me sternly, as if suspecting my questions meant more 
than met his ear, ‘and divide them into watches, as yow say, sir; me 
taking the starboard watch, and Mr. Ephraim Tripshore, as mate, 
heading the port watch. That’s accordin’ to Cocker, as I believe.’ 

‘Aren’t you tired of steering, Purchase?’ said Sir Mordaunt. 
‘ Why not let one of the men relieve you ?’ 

‘So one of ’em shall, sir, so one of ’em shall, when the correct 
time comes,’ answered Purchase. ‘* Meanwhile, as I’m answerable for 
this vessel, please gentlemen to let me give her a clear horizon afore 
another man takes my place.’ And he clung to the wheel with a 
very resolute and Briton-strike-home kind of look, and frowned at 
the foretop-gallant sail asif his feelings were injured. Sir Mordaunt 
was visibly impressed. In his eyes, Purchase was a stout and manly 
tar, all of the olden time. For my part, now that I saw he could 
steer (which on the mere testimony of his extravagantly nautical 
appearance I should not have believed), I felt able to hope that he 
might also know how to take sights. 

Though it was drawing on for four o’clock, the sun still bit fiercely, 
and I was glad to quit the neighbourhood of the wheel for the plea- 
sant shadow of the mainsail, where sat the ladies and Mr. Norie, 
with a low table in the midst of them covered with cool drinks. The 
deuce is in it, thought I, if this touch of the sea don’t hearten up 
Lady Brookes for the cruise. The sparkling breeze kept the leaning 
spars as steady as a flag-post; so motionless was the surface of the 
s2a, that our bowsprit end did not rise or fall an inch above or below 
the horizon to which it pointed; and yet all the while the vessel was 
slipping through the water at five or six knots an hour. And oh the 
sweetness of the warm wind buzzing among the canvas like the hum 
of a drowsy congregation in church. 

‘The Isle of Wight grows cloud-like, said I, pointing astern. 
‘But see, Miss Tuke, how St. Catherine’s Point away yonder crowns 
the blue water. If this were December, one might swear that those 
white cliffs were snow-covered plains. Do you know, Sir Mordaunt, 
that such a day, and such a shiip, and such a sea, should make even 
a Chinaman poetical ?’ 

‘ Providing he was not sea-sick,’ said Lady Brookes, smiling. 

‘What a pity some one doesn’t invent a cure for sea-sickness !’ 
exclaimed Miss Tuke. 

‘There is only one cure for it,’ I observed, ‘and I am happy to 
say that I am the discoverer of it.’ 

Lady Brookes looked at me. 

‘Let us have it, Mr. Walton,’ said Norie. ‘If it’s a real specific, 
I'll engage to make you one of the richest men in England.’ 

‘The beauty of it,’ said I, ‘lies in its simplicity. When you feel 
ill, think of something else, and your sufferings will cease.’ 

‘Pshaw !’ said Norie. 

‘Oh, I am not likely to have the doctors with me,’ I continued, 
‘because there’s nothing learned in the prescription, and no drugs 
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are wanted. But let me tell you a story, Lady Brookes. A friend 
of mine patented a marine invention, which he had to carry to sea, to 
test and improve. He was a martyr to sea-sickness, and the absolute 
necessity of quitting the land for even a couple of hours’ tossing on 
shipboard was a hideous condition of his patent. But every inven- 
tion has.something of Frankenstein’s giant about it, and the man who 
makes a discovery must be prepared to have his brow wrung—the 
correct phrase, I believe, Miss Tuke— When pain and anguish wring 
the brow e 

‘Yes, yes; “a ministering angel, thou.” Fire away, Walton!’ 
said Sir Mordaunt, filling a meerschaum pipe. 

‘Well, Lady Brookes, my friend went to sea with his discovery, 
and I accompanied him. The only vessel he could hire for the run 
was a screw steamer, shaped like a log of wood, in my judgment the 
most awful roller ever launched! “I shall never be able to stand 
it!” exclaimed the poor fellow, quivering in his shoes as we stood 
looking at her from the pier side. I comforted him by saying that 
the heavy ground swell was the very thing he should desire, as he 
wanted all the motion he could get to properly test his patent. We 
embarked, and the vessel steamed out, and no sooner was she clear of 
the harbour than she went up and down like a rocking-horse. One 
moment you might have touched the water with your nose i 

‘ With your what?’ interrupted with Sir Mordaunt. 

‘I said, with your nose, providing you weren’t a negro, I mean. 
1 expected, of course, to see my friend writhing on his back. But he 
had fixed his instrument and discovered that his calculations were 
wrong ; the correction of the errors engrossed his mind. He could 
think of nothing but his invention and his blunders, and though he 
could hardly keep his legs, he never uttered so much as a groan. In 
short, he forgot to be sea-sick. Mr. Norie, what say you to that, sir ? 
If it don’t prove that sea-sickness may be stopped by compelling the 
mind to think of other things, I’m a Frenchman.’ 

An argument followed, and everybody was against me. 

‘It’s absurd,’ said Norie, ‘ to suppose that nausea can be checked 
by mental excitement.’ 

‘Do you mean to tell me,’ I exclaimed, ‘that a cry of fire would 
not rout out every sea-sick passenger, and cure him until the fright 
was over ?’ 

No, he would not even allow that. 

‘ Then if that wouldn’t cure him,’ said I, * death itself wouldn’t.’ 

‘You'll have to improve on your discovery, Walton, if Norie is 
to make you a millionaire,’ said Sir Mordaunt, laughing. ‘ But as 
none of us mean to be sea-sick, we'll forgive your failure,’ 

‘Don’t say that, Mordaunt,’ exclaimed his wife, rather pettishly. 
‘I am quite prepared to keep my cabin until we get home again.’ 

‘No, no; we must overhaul some excitements to bring you on 
deck, and cure you long before we return,’ said I. ‘I'll warrant my 
prescription, only, of course, I must have the physic.’ 
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‘ But you said just now, Mr. Walton, that we do not want to meet 
with any adventures,’ observed Miss Tuke, slyly. 

‘Nor do we,’ exclaimed Sir Mordaunt, emphatically. ‘ Let us 
keep the object of this cruise steadily in mind, and pray that it may 
be happily attained.’ 

His earnestness made us all serious, and I was pleased to see his 
wife glance at him rather gratefully. 


Cuaprer III, 


In this manner the afternoon passed, the sun crept over to our star- 
board beam, but shortly after four o’clock the schooner’s helm was 
shifted, and the vessel brought to a course west by magnetic com- 
pass ; and then the sun was over our port bow, and the sea under 
its blinding light an ocean of flashing gold down to the very stem of 
the yacht. 

Tripshore, the mate, was at the wheel now. He was a plain, pale, 
sandy-haired man, not nearly so marine-looking as old Purchase so 
far as clothes and complexion went, yet he had the appearance of a 
better seaman than the other; and I admired him for that, as he 
stood airily holding on to the spokes, with his head floating on his 
neck like a bubble, as first he squinted at the compass, and then aloft, 
and then to windward, and then withdrew one hand from the wheel 
in order to wipe his mouth. 

We had run the coast very nearly out of sight. Here and there 
upon the horizon, bearing N.N.W., were blobs of film and the darker 
shadow of the Bill of Portland. But though there was little to 
to be seen that way, the seaward prospect was tolerably lively, with a 
number of little coasters buzzing down Channel like ourselves, and 
close together, and a tall old-fashioned brig, that dropped astern as 
though she had an anchor in tow; and, keeping pace with us, hav- 
ing edged up from the eastward, a long, low, beautifully modelled 
wooden ship, painted black, with a gilt figure-head and gilt band 
along her sides, and white boats. She carried skysail masts, though 
the yards were not crossed; but her royals topped a beautiful sweep 
and surface of canvas, and the white cloths which she lifted against 
the rich blue sky had both the softness and brilliance of foam. She 
held her spars erect, for there was not weight enough in the wind to 
give her a list, and the dignity, elegance, and blandness of her appear- 
ance were absolutely hwman. It was impossible to watch her with- 
out thinking of some graceful, swan-like woman ‘ walking in beauty.’ 
The trembling water gave buck no image of her shining sails, but 
the shadow of her hull was dark in the sea under her, and defined the 
thin line of foam racing along her side like a cord of white wool 
unwinding at her stem and trailing far astern until it vanished amid 
the blue sparkles. 


‘A full-rigged ship will always be the noblest example of man’s 
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handiwork,’ said Sir Mordaunt, who had been watching her in silence. 
‘She is a real creation—a living thing—full of instinct—owing her 
life to that same breath of heaven by which we exist. All else is more 
or less mechanical—of the earth earthy—and illustrates its perish- 
ableness by the very qualities which keep it flourishing. The grind- 
ing of a steam-engine makes us feel how small a flaw will stop it, 
and we think of coal and gauges and rivets. A grand building is 
stationary, it is wonderful, but it is dead. But a sailing ship! Look 
at that beautiful vessel! Is she not sentient? She might have been 
born of the very element she rides—her hull of the deep-sea rock and 
her sails of the storm-driven foam! What think you of that, Wal- 
ton, for real poetry?’ 

* Lovely, indeed! A heaven-seeking pigeon, Sir Mordaunt, with 
a fact under its wing. I often regret that so many fine things have 
been said about ships. There’s no room left for modern imagina- 
tion.’ 

‘So much the better,’ piped Ada Tuke, ‘for now we shall stand a 
chance of getting plain English and the truth.’ 

‘Don’t be sarcastic, my dear,’ said Sir Mordaunt. 

‘Indeed, Ada is right,’ quoth her ladyship. ‘That vessel may 
appear a live thing to you, Mordaunt, but to me she only suggests 
the idea of close cabins and a craving for dry land.’ 

I looked to see if her ladyship was in earnest ; for at that moment 
the ship that was not above half a mile to leeward of us was as beautiful 
as a dream, a symmetrical pearl-like cloud against the blue—with a 
flash and tremble of foam at her forefoot, and along her glossy side, 
that was thrown out with all the effect of a cameo or a bit of rilievo 
work by the pale-blue water, running up beyond her and meeting the 
azure heaven by the breadth of a hand over her bulwarks. One would 
have thought that the owner of such lustrous, if listless, eyes as Lady 
Brookes’ must have had some sensibility to be stirred by that lovely 
sea piece. Perhaps had her husband not praised the spectacle she 
would not have found it so insipid. But it was certain she did not 
mean to be courted into liking the water, or anything that swam on 
it (I won’t say in it), The ocean was the doctor’s prescription, and 
she took it as she would a dose of castor oil. 

‘ Lady Brookes likes inland scenery,’ said her husband. ‘ Agnes, 
you remember your first impression of that little valley near Limoges? 
Very few people, Walton, can admire the beautiful in every expression 
of it. Now an object like that ship is a finer sight in my eyes than, 
for instance, the grandest flower-show you could walk me through. I 
don’t care for flowers. I never could get further than telling the 
difference between a rose and a violet.’ And he wound up with some 
commonplaces on dissimilarity of taste, with benignant reference 
to his wife throughout, wanting to please her, and apologise for 
her too. 

It was time to drop the subject; but Miss Tuke was hugely 
admiring the beautiful ship, that was now so close to us that we 
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could see her people gazing at our yacht from the quarter-deck and 
forecastle; and she began to ask me questions about the names of the 
sails, and if I could imagine where the vessel was bound to, and so on. 
The ship was sailing faster than we, and heading along a course that 
must carry her across her bows. Tripshore at the wheel eyed her with 
a bothered look, and old Purchase gazed at her sullenly over the fore- 
castle bulwark, with his chin resting on the back of his great hands. 
Had [had command I should have luffed the yacht, so as to let the ship 
forge well ahead, and then put my helm up; but whether because 
Tripshore would not shift the wheel without orders, or because 
Purchase did not see what might happen, the yacht was kept steady. . 
Presently the ship was no more than three cables’ length on our lee 
bow, and her great heights of canvas looked like a tower into which 
we were heading as neatly as we could steer. Very recklessly, and 
almost spitefully as I thought, the helm of the ship was starboarded, 
and her braces being untouched, the weather halves of her royals and 
fure-top-gallant sail were aback. The mancuvre threw her almost 
athwart our hawse; and I said to myself, ‘ Now for a collision, and a 
week’s delay at Dartmouth for repairs.’ 

Purchase jumped up with a roar. 

‘ Where are you coming ?’ he yelled, tossing his fist at a group of 
men who were looking at us over the stern of the ship with folded 
arms, and grinning at us like baboons. ‘ Hard up there, Tripshore ! 
hard up, man !’ 

The spokes revolved like the driving wheel of a locomotive in 
Tripshore’s hands, but for some moments we were all in confusion, 
our crew dancing about and shouting at the ship, Lady Brookes 
calling to her husband, and Norie swelling the shindy by bawling to 
me to tell him if there was anything he could do. Had it not been 
for Lady Brookes’ alarm, I should have laughed outright, for Purchase, 
whilst running aft, kicked a coil of rope, and fell with his whole 
length handsomely, his brass-bound cap hopping some fathoms away 
from him, exposing a pate as bald as a new-born baby’s, and rather 
redder. 

We cleared the ship, and when all was safe, our men let fly a 
broadside of insults at her. All the answer they got was a yell of 
derisive laughter. Sir Mordaunt was in a towering passion. He 
whipped out his note-book, and, posting himself in a prominent place, 
went through some wild dumb show, with the idea of terrifying the 
people aboard the ship by letting them see he was taking down her 
name, which, by the way, was ‘The Victoria’ of Middlesboro’. 
Knowing what an excitable race sailors are, I planted myself in front 
of the ladies, so as to hide the vessel from them, and fend off, so to 
Speak, any nautical terms her men might bestow on us; which, I 
flatter myself, was a wise precaution on my part, for I was afterwards 
privately told by Sir Mordaunt that the pantomime of some of the 
seamen, when they saw him elaborately posture-making over his 


pocket-book, was of a character that utterly effaced the poetical im- 
Ue 
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pressions which had been excited in his mind by the beautiful appear- 
ance of the ship. 

So far as Lady Brookes was concerned, the experience was an 
unfortunate one, for it made her fretful, and stopped her husband for 
the rest of the day from talking before her about the pleasures and 
beauties of the sea, and the agreeable prospect the cruise offered. I 
did my best to reassure her, but she would not hear me. 

‘The sea is full of danger, Mr. Walton; as a sailor, you must 
know that,’ she exclaimed. 

‘ Not half so full of danger as the land, Lady Brookes. Think of 
the carriages and cabs and carts which are day after day running 
over people and into one another. Take a street crossing in a 
crowded thoroughfare, with horses prancing all about one, and blow- 
ing their steam into one’s very ears. I had rather be in a gale of 
wind. At sea you have no burglars, no pickpockets, no intoxicated 
tramps, no excitements of that kind. All is plain sailing, with here 
and there a few waves.’ 

‘You will never be able to convince me against my will,’ said she, 
with a cold smile, that showed I was making her angry. And she 
repeated, for the fourth or fifth time, that nothing but her husband’s 
anxiety about her health could have prevailed upon her to take the 
voyage. 

‘Well,’ thought I as I left her, ‘I hope we shan’t have too much 
of this. We have not even hove up the Start, and yet here has 
been as much grumbling as should serve for a trip round the world.’ 


We dined at six. Up to within twenty minutes of that hour we 
had carried the same steady pleasant breeze that had blown us lightly 
out of Southampton Water, but it had suddenly veered to the south 
and east, and the water all that way was a dark blue under the merry 
sweeping air. I stood with Miss Tuke, watching the swift race of 
foam creaming and hissing past, and sparkling in the sunlight in 
green and yellow and pale pink bubbles, as though the reflection of 
some gigantic prism illuminated the snow-white swirl. Oh, the fresh 
sweetness of that wind shooting into the nostrils out of the luminous 
green hollows of the little seas over which the yacht sped, with scarce 
the lifting by an inch of her bows! 

Its inspiration was unpoetical, however, for it made me as hungry 
asa wolf. The first dinner-bell rang. I handed Miss Tuke down 
the companion, and a few minutes after four bells had been struck 
upon the yacht’s forecastle—we kept our bells going as regularly as a 
man-of-war—we had all gathered round the cabin table ; all, that is, 
except Lady Brookes. 

‘She has no appetite, she says, and complains that her back 
aches,’ said Sir Mordaunt, ruefully. ‘That abominable ship upset 
her nerves. I wish she were not so timid.’ 

‘She can’t do better than lie down and keep quiet,’ said Norie. 
‘ The sea air is strong, and she must learn to face it by degrees.’ 
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‘No, no, it isn’t the sea air; it was that infernal ship,’ answered 
Sir Mordaunt. ‘ Why even old Purchase was scared. Did you see 
him go head over heels, Walton ?’ 

‘I did, and thought his object was to let us see what a fine head 
of hair he has.’ 

‘My dear sir, he’s as bald as an egg,’ said Norie—an observation 
that settled the question of the youth’s native land. 

When I think of the conclusion of our voyage, the interior of 
the cabin as we sat at dinner on this, the first day, rises clear and 
bright as a painted picture before me. It was, as I say, our first 
dinner—so far as I was concerned, our first meal—aboard the ‘ Lady 
Maud, and the impression I retain is due to that. One had only to 
look around to guess that Sir Mordaunt must have spent a small 
fortune in equipping this yacht as a home for his invalid wife. Her 
sleeping berth told a story of prodigal outlay, and a glittering pen- 
dant to it was this dinner table, sparkling with silver and crystal and 
flowers. 

A plain man like myself, whose income is too narrow for show, 
though ample for happiness, who had passed many years (considering 
my age, then) ina rough calling, and who had but very imperfect 
notions of the character and flavour of those high-flying luxuries 
which only very long purses indeed can bring down, is no doubt 
easily impressed. But I cannot be wrong in speaking of the luxuries 
and elegances with which Sir Mordaunt had crowded the cabins of 
the ‘Lady Maud’ as examples of superb taste and polished hospi- 
tality. I remember, as I looked around me, thinking, ‘ Good Lord! 
imagine this schooner in a collision, and all these fine things going 
to the bottom!’ Taking it all round, it was a high tribute of a 
husband’s love to his wife. In reality, Sir Mordaunt was as plain a 
man as I in his tastes. Had he been going this journey alone, he 
would not have had silver on his table and silk and velvets in his 
cabins. A cot anda blanket would have sufficed him for a night’s 
rest—a simpler bed even than this would have suited me—and he 
would have enjoyed his bit of corned brisket off a plate of cheap 
china, and swigged down his pint of claret with all imaginable relish 
out of a twopenny tumbler. Who could look at his kind face, and 
the concern in his eyes as he would give a half-glance—showing 
where his thoughts were—in the direction of Lady Brookes’ cabin, 
and not heartily hope that the recovery of his wife’s health would 
repay him for the loving trouble he had taken, the worry her peevish 
disposition and reluctance had caused him in arranging and pro- 
ceeding on this voyage across the Atlantic? 

‘The breeze does not freshen with the setting of the sun,’ said I, 
noticing the gradual recovery of the swinging trays, and catching 
the softening hum of the wind gushing through the open skylight 
out of the mainsail, with the tremors and mixed notes of a distant 
band of music. ‘ Listen, Sir Mordaunt, to the plashing of flat falls 
of water to windward. I don’t like to hear those sounds when I’m 
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in a hurry at sea. What pleases me is to look over the bows and see 
a semicircle of foam arching out on either hand like the white arms 
of a swimming girl.’ 

‘When shall we come to the place where the water at night looks 
on fire?’ asked Miss Tuke. 

‘You'll have to wait, my dear,’ answered Sir Mordaunt. 

‘Do you mean the phosphorus?’ said Norie, with an expression 
on his face that threatened natural philosophy. 

‘Oh, don’t call it phosphorus!’ she replied, laughing. ‘ Expla- 
nations of beautiful effects spoil them. I like the way sailors speak 
of it,’ said she, looking at me, ‘when they tell you they dropped 
a pail over the side into the water, and brought it up shining like 
gold in candlelight.’ 

* Ay, ay ; that’s how Jack talks,’ said I. 

‘No, no; that’s not poetical enough for Jack,’ exclaimed Sir 
Mordaunt. ‘What he would say is, “ Bill, d’ye know, when we 
chucked a bucket overboard, I’m blessed if it didn’t come up like 
new Jamaica rum all afire.”’ 

‘Scientific authorities curiously differ from one another on the 
cause of those phosphorescent effects,’ said Norie. ‘ In the voyage 
in search of La Perouse, they are ascribed to small gelatinous and 
transparent molecules. But others say it’s the decayed spawn of fish. 
And some call it crabs.’ 

‘They might as well call it cauliflowers,’ said Sir Mordaunt. 

‘You're bound for the night waters, if you want to see it in per- 
fection, Miss Tuke,’ said I. ‘But let me tell you a phosphorescent 
sea is not always a desirable thing. I was once becalmed in the lati- 
tude of the Andaman Islands, and at sunset the whole of the sea 
right away round the horizon was blood-red. It scared us all to see 
it. Half-an-hour after the sun was gone the ocean kept this awful 
colour, proving that the sun was not the cause of it ; and what made 
the scene more fearful, the sky in the east was a pale crimson, just 
as though the sun, like a clown in a pantomime, had jumped through 
one window merely to pop his nose out of another. As the flush 
faded out of the sea, as the night deepened, in fact, the water grew 
bright with fire ; and presently we were afloat upon a surface of flame 
—how shall I describe it ?—an ocean of red-hot glass. But oh, the 
barometer! It had sunk an inch and a quarter in two hours! and 
sure enough, before ten o’clock had been struck, our ship was on her 
beam ends, with the water up to the main-hatch, nearly levelled by 
as furious a cyclone as ever struck a vessel.’ 

‘I am glad Lady Brookes doesn’t hear you, Walton,’ said Sir 
Mordaunt. ‘ After that yarn, every flash of phosphorus would distress 
her as a portent.’ 

‘But why,’ said I, ‘do you discourage Miss Tuke by telling her 
she'll have to wait some time before seeing those luminous effects ? 
Ihave beheld this very water through which we are now spinning 
brilliant with green lights.’ 
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‘Ay, but you don’t find these northern waters flash as the sea 
does in the tropics,’ responded Sir Mordaunt. ‘ What my niece has 
in her mind is a kind of oceanic snapdragon—a mighty surface of 
wavy blue or green fire—a very devil’s bowl, with sharks instead of 
plums swimming about in it.’ 

‘Only let me see such a sight!’ cried Miss Tuke, clasping her 
hands and dropping back her head into a fine heroic posture. 

‘Wouldn’t you prefer an earthquake?’ asked Norie, gravely. 
‘They’re plentiful in Jamaica, and I dare say Sir Mordaunt wouldn’t 
mind cruising about Portland Bay or to the north of Morant Point 
until one happened, They say it’s a most impressive sight to see a 
negro village sliding down a mountain’s side.’ 

I couldn’t stand the fellow’s sober face, but laughed out, leaning 
back in my chair and wiping my eyes until I was ashamed of my- 
self. 

‘Why, Mr. Walton,’ said he, ‘ perhaps you don’t believe that an 
earthquake will dislodge a whole town, and send it rattling down a 
hill ?’ 

‘Oh dear, yes! I was laughing at the image presented to my 
mind of a crowd of negroes chasing a hill that was running off with 
their houses,’ I replied, meeting Miss Tuke’s eyes, and nearly bursting 
out again. ‘I know what negroes are, Mr. Norie, and the noises 
they make when in pain or alarmed. But we ought to be able to 
manage without earthquakes.’ 

‘ Besides, Mr. Norie, an earthquake is a landsman’s diversion,’ 
said Miss Tuke, contemptuously emphasising the word I have under- 
lined. ‘We, you know, are sailors, and have nothing to do with 
what goes on ashore.’ 

I wish I could express the mingled sauciness and seriousness of 
her manner. Sir Mordaunt surveyed her with a fatherly eye of pride 
and affection. The angle of the deck brought the skylight overhead 
into the focus of the rays of the setting sun, and the warm red light 
was caught by the looking-glasses on the port side of the cabin and 
flung in a whole veil of radiance—soft as the illumination of a stained 
glass window—upon that part of the cabin where the girl was sitting, 
and filled her hair with sparks, as though reflected in gold dust, 
and gave a faint pink tinge to her beautifully clear skin, and 
threw up her rounded figure against the cabin wall that lay in shadow 
beyond her. I am unable to describe her dress, as I have no memory 
for such things, but I remember that she wore a thick plait on her 
head, that might very well have passed for a gold crown, so lustrous 
was her hair, and that she had a cloudy gauze-like frill—however it 
may be called—round the collar of her dress, and no jewellery except 
a thin watch-chain round her neck, not even a finger ring. 

Presently she left the table to go to her aunt. The steward put 
a box of cigars upon the table, real Havannah tobacco, as I speedily 
discovered. It seemed almost a profanation to smoke in such a 
cabin, and I wondered how Lady Brookes would relish our easy 
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manners if the fumes reached her berth. Sir Mordaunt, filling a great 
meerschaum pipe, flung himself along the lee lockers and made a 
pillow of his arms; and Norie sat pulling swiftly at his cigar, as 
though the sooner he made an end the better he should be pleased. 

There was not the faintest motion in the vessel. She was, indeed, 
still leaning under the fresh draught of air, but the swinging trays 
hung over the table without oscillation. The cabin was resonant 
with the humming of the wind up aloft, and by listening I could hear 
the noise of the rending of the smooth water by the stem of the 
yacht, and the hissing of the bow wave breaking into foam abreast 
of the gangway. 

‘It should take a deal of this to tire a man,’ said I. 

‘You mean a man who likes it,’ replied Sir Mordaunt. ‘ But, 
Lord bless me, Walton, there’s a deal of cant in yachting. I know 
owners of yachts—fine vessels, too—who after lying a fortnight in one 
harbour will creep away on a smooth fine morning to another har- 
bour a few leagues distant, and stop three weeks there. They call it 
yachting! They might do as well with a wherry. Take one of 
those yachtsmen’s trips from the Isle of Wight. After spending a 
month at Cowes, the owner of the vessel—who you may be sure is a 
mighty nautical fellow in his brass buttons and naval cap—orders 
the anchor to be got up, and away they go for Weymouth. They 
stop at Weymouth a fortnight. Their next voyage shall be to Teign- 
mouth. Here three weeks are consumed in sitting under an awning 
and fishing over the side. Torquay is not very far off, and so our 
friend goes to Torquay, and there he stops until it is time to lay the 
vessel up. I once asked a friend of mine who did this sort of thing 
regularly—who kept a large yacht, but hated the sea as cordially as 
my wife does—why he went to the expense of a small fortune a month 
in making water excursions which he abhorred, when he could visit 
all the principal seaboard places by rail for the cost of his men’s 
wages for one week. ‘“ Pooh, pooh!” said he, “ you’re always sneer- 
ing.” But I meant no sarcasm.’ 

‘Your niece would shame some of those fellows, Sir Mordaunt,’ 
said Norie. ‘I think she would like to be on the water all the year 
round.’ 

‘ Her father was a sailor—that may account for her taste.’ 

I asked if her father were living. 

‘No, he died—why, it must be now over twelve years since—off 
the west ccast of Africa, where he was then commanding a small vessel 
of war. What a fine, handsome man he was !—a real heart of oak! 
Why, I see him, Walton, as I see you, his brown face and flashing 
blue eyes, and hair like a lion’s mane tossed upon his forehead!’ He 
blew out a great cloud of tobacco smoke, and lay behind it, silent, 
musing, and pensive. 

‘And Mrs. Tuke?’ I asked. 

‘Dead, too, Walton—dead too. She was my only sister, and I 
felt her loss terribly. The news of her husband’s death broke her 
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heart. I don’t mean this metaphorically. She died half an hour 
after the news was given her, and as the doctors could not account for 
her death, her body was examined, and her heart found ruptured. 
What think you of that, Norie?’ 

‘It admits of a physiological explanation,’ replied Norie, putting 
down his cigar, half smoked out. 

‘ Ay, of course,’ said Sir Mordaunt, choking off the science that 
was threatened. ‘ But what an illustration is it of woman’s love!’ 

‘I should say your niece inherits her parents’ fine qualities, I 
exclaimed. 

‘She does. She is’ brave and good and warm-hearted, and it is 
most fortunate that my wife thought of asking her to join us. You 
see,’ looking at Norie, ‘it is unavoidable that Lady Brookes should 
not always be able to preserve that gentleness of temper which was 
one of her delightful qualities down to the time when her health gave 
way. It was necessary that she should have a companion—one of 
her own sex, I mean---a friend and equal, to read to her, and talk, 
and be with her. Ada fits the post to a hair, and I’m glad she pro- 
mises to thoroughly enjoy the run. Shall we go and see what’s doing 
on deck ?’ 

We climbed the companion steps and emerged into a glorious 
crimson evening. It was half-past seven by the clock under the sky- 
light; the sun was a vast, magnificent, rayless globe, throbbing, and 
still of a most dazzling glory, poised over the flashing sea in the 
west ; and all away in the south the water was crisp with the break- 
ing heads of the little seas. The ‘ Lady Maud’ was sailing very fast, 
as anyone might have told by following the narrow milk-white wake 
to where it vanished in the far, dark-blue distance astern. The wind 
was extraordinarily rich to the taste, and blew as warm as a woman’s 
breath in the face. It had come around another point into the 
southward during dinner, and we buzzed along with our square yards 
well against the lee rigging, and with plenty of main-sheet coiled down 
near the after grating. There were smacks and bigger vessels scat- 
tered about—the dark brown canvas of the former as red as blood in 
that light—standing down Channel; and broad upon the weather 
bow was a yacht apparently steering for the Isle of Wight—an im- 
mensely lofty vessel, cutter rigged, with the squarest mainsail I ever 
saw—indeed, the gaff was very nearly as long as the boom—and a 
long, narrow, racing hull, so slender that it was wonderful to see such 
a mighty volume of canvas supported by it. Her lee rail was very 
nearly level with the foam, and the water all around her and astern 
was white with her rushing, as though she were in the midst of 
breakers. 

* There’s one of those vessels which are pleasanter to watch than 
to be aboard of, said Sir Mordaunt, drily. 

Beautiful she certainly looked when we got a windward view of 
her, showing so much yellow metal that you might have sworn her 
hull was made of brass. But what pleasure people can find in 
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holding on to the weather rail of a deck that slopes up and down 
like the side of a wall, in carrying on until the lee bulwarks are 
under water, with a fine prospect of turning turtle if anything jams 
when the order is given to let go, I cannot imagine. 

Just before eight o’clock Purchase called the crew aft, and divided 
them into watches. He read out their names, and the men stepped 
on one side or the other according to the watch they were put into. 
Sir Mordaunt stood near the skylight, smoking his pipe, and was 
evidently much impressed by Purchase’s square nautical figure and 
deep sea-voice, and the peremptory gestures of his head as he sung 
out the names. The men looked a very respectable company as they 
stood in a crowd near the gangway. They were in uniform, of 
course, with the name of the yacht in gold letters upon their caps, 
and white drill or duck breeches and white shoes. Some of them 
had bushy whiskers, and showed their throats like men-of-war’s men. 
When Purchase had gone through the names, he cleared his pipes, 
took a squint astern to see if Sir Mordaunt was listening, and spoke 
out as follows:—‘* Now, my lads, here we are bound to the West 
Hindies, with a beautiful vessel under our feet, and an Al gent as 
our boss. The voyage, as you all know, is undertaken for the cure of 
her ledship’s health, and may the Lord keep His eye upon this hooker 
for that reason.’ Here he gave another squint astern to see if Sir 
Mordaunt was still listening, and then walked a few paces to leeward 
and spat over the rail into the water, after which he came back. 
‘Men, we all know one another, and that’s a good job. We're not 
aboard a coalman. I don’t say it’ll be all nothen to do but to sit 
down and be blowed along, unless we runs short of holystone, and 
lose pride in this here lovely whiteness and brightness,’ pointing to 
the decks and toa brass binnacle just before the foremost skylight. 
‘ But it ain’t colliering, mates. No caulking wanted here, boys, and 
the clews, ye see, fit the yard-arms,’ looking aloft ; ‘and the gear 
don’t want greasin’, nor the duff washin’ to get the coal dust out of 
it. So, mates, as we’re bound to be comfortable, give three cheers— 
one for Sir Mordaunt, t’other for her ledship, and one for the vessel. 
Take your time from me!’ 

The men were on the broad grin all the time the old fool 
harangued them, but they cheered as they were told, and heartily 
enough, yet the whole thing to me was as loose and unsailorly as a 
scene in a play—what with the spotless white decks, never to be met 
in that perfection in any other craft than a yacht, and the flowing 
rig of the men, and old Purchase in his brass-bound cap. All that 
was wanted, when the skipper ended his speech, was a band of music 
to strike up, and a song sung, the whole concluding with a marine 
ballet. I wondered that Sir Mordaunt did not see how theatrical and 
unshipshape was this bit of sailorising in his skipper; but, instead of 
looking at it as I did, he was pleased and gratified by the cheering. 

‘A most characteristic speech, was it not?’ said he, as Purchase 
went forward in the tail of the men. ‘Just what a hardy old salt 
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would say. I wish Lady Brookes had been on deck, and seen the 
men grouped in front of the old chap.’ 

The evening was gathering fast, and the moon in the south grew 
brilliant as the red flush in the west faded. I lounged about the 
deck with Sir Mordaunt, and he then went below to his wife. It was 
the best hour of the day, cool with dew and the blowing of the wind; 
the moon flashed up the sea in silver under her, and in the east the 
stars were shining like riding-lights down to the horizon. There 
were three or four men in the bows of the yacht, and their voices 
came aft in a faint gruff murmur; but from that point to where I 
stood, near the after skylight, the deck was deserted, and beautiful 
the sight was of that deck, as white as paper in the moonlight, with 
the shadows of the shrouds ruled in thin but deeply-black lines upon 
it and upon the white hollows of the gaff foresail and mainsail, which 
gleamed—to compare a big thing with a little thing—like the inside 
of an oyster shell, a pearly surface shot with faint shadow; while 
swelling above these spacious concavities the topsail aft, and the 
staysail between, and the square canvas forward, topped by the little 
beautifully-cut topyallant sail, looked as vague as puffs of steam 
under the stars. 

Observing somebody to leeward, gazing at the sea under the main 
boom, I peered at him, and presently made out that it was Tripshore, 
the mate. 

‘I doubt if this wind will hold very long,’ said I, crossing over to 
him. 

‘I don’t think it will, sir. It’s inclined to slacken away to 
nothing,’ he answered, stepping back a pace and casting his eyes 
aloft. 

‘Where should we be about now, think you, Mr. Tripshore?’ 
said I. 

‘Well, as I reckon, we should be coming on to Portland High 
Light presently,’ he replied, pointing away out on the lee bow. 

‘Why on earth does the skipper take this wide offing?’ I asked. 
‘I should have imagined that, as an old coalman, he would have been 
glad to keep the land in sight as long as ever he could. Is this your 
first trip with him ?’ 

‘ Ay, sir; I never set eyes on him before.’ 

‘ What are your experiences as a sailor ?’ 

‘Why, I’ve been yachting for the last three years; but all my 
time before was spent in big ships.’ 

‘ And what sort of a crew have you got together, Mr. Tripshore ?’ 
Pretty good men, eh ?’ 

‘Well, it’s like this, sir: they’re just about the average kind of 
yacht’s crews—a mixture; a few smart sailors, several middling 
ones, and several bad ones, I should say—sogers, sir; but taking ’em 
all round, I reckon they'll do.’ 

I stood talking to him for some time, for his manner of speech 
brought up old days in my mind. It was like being at sea again in 
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the old hookers I sailed in, to hear him. I was sure he was a better 
man than Purchase, and thought it would have been a good job had 
he got the command iustead of the other. 

Gradually, as we stood conversing, the vessel lost her list, and 
the sharp shaling of the water to leeward subsided, and now and 
again the main boom swung in. To leeward of us, about half a mile 
ahead, and showing about three points over the starboard bow, was a 
small lugger-rigged smack that was holding her own against us in a 
manner that proved her a fast sailer for a craft of her kind. I was 
examining her through a night-glass, and picturing her little cabin 
and the men asleep on the shelves, and letting my fancy run loose on 
her, when a pretty voice at my ear said, ‘The wind is dying away, 
Mr. Walton. What a pity!’ 

It was Miss Tuke, and alongside of her was one of the big mas- 
tiffs, with its back on a level with her hand. 

‘I am glad you have come on deck,’ said I; ‘for you would be 
missing a lovely night by stopping below. There will be no wind at 
all soon. But what should that matter? We are not timed, and the 
longer we can keep Lady Brookes at sea the stronger her health will 
grow. Is she coming on deck?’ 

* No, she is in bed,’ she answered, ‘and Uncle Mordaunt is reading 
her to sleep. What a good husband he is! Did you ever try to 
read anybody to sleep ?’ 

‘Never. But I fancy I could do it, though; and more quickly 
than most people.’ 

‘It’s very heartless work,’ said she. ‘ When one reads aloud one 
likes to be admired for good delivery, or one wants the book to be 
admired. But to read in order to make a listener sleepy is a real 
hardship. It must be like steering the phantom ship I have read 
about, that is always trying to double the Cape—tiresome work, 
Mr. Walton, and nothing to be gained even if the Cape should be 
doubled.’ 

‘I should wonder at your simile if Sir Mordaunt hadn’t told me 
you were a sailor’s daughter,’ said I. 

‘Yes, my dear father was a sailor,’ she answered, in a low, sweet 
voice. ‘If I had been a man, Iam sure I should have been a sailor. 
It is a hard life, no doubt, as you said; but there is no nobler and 
more manly profession.’ And after a pause, ‘ What vessel is that out 
there ?’ 

‘A smack. Take this glass; you will see her plainly. She 
looked, and then gave me the glass and went to the compass, and as 
she peered into it the haze of the lamp sparkled in her hair, and her 
face looked like a piece of exquisitely-sculptured marble. 

‘ Weren’t you in the merchant service?’ she asked, coming back 
to me. 

I told her yes. 

‘Isn't the Royal Navy better?’ said she. 

‘No doubt,’ I answered. 
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‘I don’t believe you think so, though,’ said she, laughing. 

‘The merchant service turns out finer seamen, because in the 
merchant service a man goes through a training he never gets in the 
navy, said I, ‘The life is harder, the experiences always of a prac- 
tical kind, and there is no playing at sailor as there is in the navy. 
But the navy man has the better social position; all the sea songs 
which are made are about him ; he puts State money into his purse, 
wears a uniform, and his ship is always clean.’ 

‘Yes, and how beautiful his ships are, too!’ she cried. 

‘How many years ago are you speaking of, Miss Tuke ?’ 

‘I suppose I must say when I was a little girl; for then it was 
that I saw a frigate called the “Impérieuse.” If I knew your sea 
terms, I could describe her. I can see her now, resting like a swan 
upon the water, with a broad white belt painted along her, dotted 
with cannons, and majestic masts, and crowds of white-frocked sailors 
upon her decks, and red-coated sentries at her side. If I werea 
man, what would I give to command such a ship!’ 

‘Oh, you are speaking of the age of wood: we are now in the age 
of tanks. I remember the “Impérieuse;” I saw her in China, in 
the Bay of Pechili, and alongside of her a sister ship, the ‘ Chesa- 
peake,” with Admiral Hope’s flag flying. Ay, they were lovely 
fabrics, indeed. We shall never see their like again for every pic- 
turesque quality that made the fifty-gun frigate the loveliest object in 
the world.’ 

Here Norie forked his body through the companion: he stood 
sniffing and looking around him, and presently spied us under the 
main boom. 

‘Surely this can’t be the sea!’ he exclaimed. ‘ Where are the 
waves? Why, it’s like Windermere, or an Irish lake.’ 

‘You cannot have waves without wind,’ answered Miss Tuke, 
‘and you see, Mr. Norie, there is no wind;’ and as she said this the 
foresail flapped heavily, and the main boom swung. in almost amid- 
ships, and forced us to quit that part of the deck. 

‘ But there’s no swell,’ pursued the doctor. ‘Do you notice, Miss 
Tuke, that the vessel doesn’t heave in the smallest degree ?’ 

This was true enough. The water was indeed extraordinarily 
smooth, and had been so all day, but never so noticeable for that 
as now, owing to the burnishing of it by the moonlight, and the 
failing of the wind, and the reposeful shadow that girdled it. Even 
the light canvas was giving an occasional flap as the expiring 
draughts of air came and went, but these were the only sounds aboard 
the schooner. The fellows had come out of the bows, and but one 
man stood there now; the rudder-head never stirred, and the wheel- 
chains were as quiet as the backstays; there was not an atom ot 
motion in the hull to strain a timber or to cause the faintest jar. 
We stood for some time without speaking, and wondering at_ th: 
silence, which the darkness in the north, and the flood of brilliant 
silver in the south, and the beautiful stars burning brightly upon the 
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sea-line, and the ebony surface upon which our vessel hung, made 
mysterious enough to subdue the feelings; when suddenly we heard 
the sound of a concertina, and a male voice singing to the simple 
melody, stealing across the sea from the direction of the smack on 
our lee bow. 

‘Hush!’ whispered Miss Tuke, lifting her hand. 

We listened. 

** Tom Bowline,” as I'ma man, cried I. ‘ Fancy a fisherman 
singing “Tom Bowline”! How the rascal warbles : “* Faithful be— 
low he d—d—did his du—oo—ty!” Ah! what a lovely old song is 
that!’ 

‘You can’t hear the words surely?’ exclaimed Norie, straining 
his ears. 

‘No; but don’t I know them, doctor? “And now he’s gone 
aloft.” Methinks I bebold the spirit of the old tar listening. Do 
you see him, Miss Tuke—with your mind’s eye, I mean—finely sil- 
vered over by this moonlight, his pigtail upon his back, and a junk 
of tobacco standing high in his bronzed cheek? Imagine if this sea 
—this very identical piece of water we are looking at—could give 
up its dead! What a wonderful variety of costumes! Romans who 
were tossed overboard from old Czsar’s galleys; Vikings who had 
been blown through the Straits of Dover, and foundered in sight of 
fleering native Britons; Armada Spaniards; De Ruyter’s Dutchmen ; 
Yankee privateersmen! Heavens! what an array of doublets, ruffs, 
peaked beards, steeple-crowned hats, horse-pistols, piratical boots, 
and swaggering figures & la Paul Jones!’ 

‘Upon my honour, Mr. Walton, it’s enough to make a man afraid 
to look over the side,’ said Norie. 

‘The music has stopped!’ exclaimed Miss Tuke. * How soft and 
yet how clear the tune was!’ 

‘Nothanks to the man, who, I'll wager, has a hoarse pipe, nor 
to his concertina, an odious instrument even when well played,’ said 
I; ‘but to this beautifully polished surface of water, which sweetens 
the sounds that glide along it, and to the distance that lends enchant- 
ment. Figure some noble tenor—Rubini, or Mario, or Giuglini— 
singing to a soft band of music away out yonder! If moonlight and 
music and feeling and water can make a smacksman’s song a sweet 
sound, think, oh think of a great artist sending his rich flute-like 
notes rolling across that breathless surface! Why, Mr. Norie, every 
fish with ears to hear would float up out of the black depths to 
hearken, and cod and turbot and soles, ay, and the brown dab and 
the silver sprat and the green crab might be had without the bother 
of shooting a trawl!’ 

‘Forward there!’ sung out Tripshore, who had been pacing the 
deck abreast of the gangway; ‘lay aft some hands, and get a drag 
upon the lee fore-braces !’ 

The fellow on the look-out echoed the order, and in a few mo- 


ments several dark figures came along, coils of rigging were flung 
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down, and the yards were braced up. The noise brought Sir Mor- 
daunt out of the cabin. 

‘Hillo, Walton!’ he calledout. ‘Has the wind all gone? Why, 
just now we had a stiff breeze.’ 

‘ All but gone, Sir Mordaunt.’ 

‘Is that you, Mr. Tripshore ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir. 

‘What are you doing ?’ 

‘Trimming sail, sir. The draught’s drawed ahead; but it'll be 
failing us altogether presently.’ 

‘We're booked for what the Spaniards call a furious calm,’ 
said I. 

It was, however, the right sort of weather to make one’s self 
comfortable in. Chairs »were brought, the steward placed decanters 
and glasses upon the skylight, and there we sat in the moonshine, 
which was now so brilliant that I could have read a book by it. 

I inquired after Lady Brookes. She was asleep. ‘ And the best 
thing, too, for her,’ said Norie. 

‘And sleeping very soundly, Norie,’ said Sir Mordaunt, cheer- 
fully. ‘Oh, depend upon it, the doctors are right. There’s nothing 
like sea air.’ 

I heartily agreed with him as I lay back in the very easy chair 
that had been placed for me, watching the smoke of my cigar, blue 
as steel in the moonlight, go up straight out of my mouth, But 
though there was no air to be felt on deck, the light canvas was 
faintly drawing aloft, and the occasional sobbing of water under our 
counter was a sure indication, upon that perfectly smooth surface at 
all events, that the yacht had steerage way. 


(To be continued.) 
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MonrTEPULCIANO. 


OR the sake of intending travellers to this, the lordliest of Tus- 
can hill-towns, it will be well to state at once and without cir- 
cumlocution what does not appear upon the time-tables of the line 
from Empoli to Rome. Montepulciano has a station; but this rail- 
way station is at the distance of at least an hour and a half’s drive 
from the mountain upon which the city stands. 

The lumbering train which brought us one October evening from 
Asciano crawled into this station after dark, at the very moment 
when a storm, which had been gathering from the south-west, burst in 
deluges of rain and lightning. There was, however, a covered carriage 
going tothe town. Into this we packed ourselves, together with a 
polite Italian gentleman who, in answer to our questions, consulted 
his watch, and smilingly replied that a little half-hour would bring 
us easily to Montepulciano. He was a native of the place. He 
knew perfectly well that he would be shut up with us in that car- 
riage for two mortal hours of darkness and deluge. And yet, such 
is the irresistible impulse in Italians to say something immediately 
agreeable, he fed us with false hopes and had no fear of consequences. 
What did it matter to him if we were pulling out our watches and 
chattering in well-contented undertone about vino nobile, biftek, and 
possibly a pollo arrosto, or a dish of tordi? At the end of the half- 
hour, as he was well aware, self-congratulations and visions of a 
hearty supper would turn to discontented wailings, and the queru- 
lous complaining of defrauded appetites. But the end of half an 
hour was still half an hour off; and we meanwhile were comfort- 
able. 

The night was pitchy dark, and blazing flashes of lighting showed 
a white ascending road at intervals. Rain rushed in torrents, splash- 
ing against the carriage wheels, which moved uneasily, as though 
they could but scarcely stem the river that swept down upon them. 
Far away above us to the left was one light on a hill, which never 
seemed to get any nearer. We could see nothing but a chasm of 
blackness below us on one side, edged with ghostly olive trees, and a 
high bank on the other. Sometimes a star swam out of the drifting 
clouds; but then the rain hissed down again, and the flashes came 
in floods of livid light, illuminating the eternal olives and the 
cypresses which looked like huge black spectres. It seemed almost 
impossible for the horses to keep their feet, as the mountain road 
grew ever steeper and the torrent swelled around them. Still they 
struggled on. The promised half hour had been doubled, trebled, 
quadrupled, when at last we saw the great brown sombre walls of a 
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city tower above us. Then we entered one of those narrow lofty 
Tuscan gates, and rolled upon the pavement of a street. 

The inn at Montepulciano is called Marzocco, after the Floren- 
tine lion which stands upon its column in a little square before the 
house. The people there are hospitable, and more than once on sub- 
sequent occasions have they extended to us kindly welcome. But on 
this, our first appearance, they had scanty room at their disposal. 
Seeing us arrive so late, and march into their dining-room, laden 
with sealskins, waterproofs, and ulsters, one of the party hugging a 
complete Euripides in Didot’s huge edition, they were confounded. 
At last they conducted the whole company of four into a narrow back 
bedroom, where they pointed to one fair-sized and one very little bed. 
This was the only room at liberty, they said; and could we not 
arrange to sleep here? ‘S'accomodi, Signore! S’accomodi, Signora!’ 
These encouraging words, uttered in various tones of cheerful and 
insinuating politeness to each member of the party in succession, 
failed to make us comprehend how a gentleman and his wife, with a 
lean but rather lengthy English friend, and a bulky native of the 
Grisons, could ‘ accommodate themselves ’ collectively and undividedly 
with what was barely sufficient for their just moiety, however much 
it might afford a night’s rest to their worse half. Christian was sent 
out into the storm to look for supplementary rooms in Montepulciano, 
which he failed to get. Meanwhile we ordered supper, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing set upon the board a huge red flask of vino 
nobile. In copious draughts of this, the King of Tuscan wines, we 
drowned our cares; and when the cloth was drawn, our friend and 
Christian passed their night upon the supper table. The good folk 
of the inn had recovered from their surprise, and from the inner re- 
cesses of their house had brought forth mattresses and blankets. So 
the better and larger half of the company enjoyed sound sleep. 

It rained itself out at night, and the morning was clear, with the 
transparent atmosphere of storm-clouds hurrying in broken squadrons 
from the bad sea quarter. Yet this is just the weather in which 
Tuscan landscape looks its loveliest. Those immense expanses of 
grey undulating uplands need the luminousness of watery sunshine, 
the colour added by cloud-shadows, and the pearly softness of rising 
vapours, to rob them of a certain awful grimness. The main street 
of Montepulciano goes straight uphill for a considerable distance 
between brown palaces; then mounts by a staircase zigzag under 
huge impending masses of masonry; until it ends ina piazza. On 
the ascent, at intervals, the eye is fascinated by prospects to the 
north and east over Val di Chiana, Cortona, Thrasymene, Chiusi ; to 
south and west over Monte Cetona, Radicofani, Monte Amiata, the 
Val d’ Ombrone, and the Sienese Contado. Grey walls overgrown 
with ivy, arcades of time-toned brick, and the forbidding bulk of 
houses hewn from solid travertine, frame these glimpses of aerial 
space. The piazza is the top of all things. Here are the Duomo; 
the Palazzo del Comune, closely resembling that of Florence, with 
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the Marzocco on its front; the fountain, between two quaintly 
sculptured columns; and the vast Palace del Monte, of heavy Renais- 
sance architecture, said to be the work of Antonio di San Gallo. 

We climbed the tower of the Palazzo del Comune, and stood at 
the altitude of 2,000 feet above the sea. The view is finer in its 
kind than I have elsewhere seen, even in Tuscany, that land of 
panoramic prospects over memorable tracts of world-historic coun- 
try. Such landscape cannot be described in words. But the worst 
is that, even while we gaze, we know that nothing but the faintest 
memory of our enjoyment will be carried home withus. The atmo- 
spheric conditions were perfect that morning. The sun was still 
young; the sky sparkled after the night’s thunderstorm; the whole 
immensity of earth around lay lucid, smiling, newly washed in baths 
of moisture. Masses of storm-cloud kept rolling from the west, 
where we seemed to feel the sea behind those intervening hills. But 
they did not form in heavy blocks or hang upon the mountain sum- 
mits. They hurried and dispersed and changed and flung their 
shadows on the world below. 

The charm of this view is composed of so many different ele- 
ments, so subtly blent, appealing to so many separate sensibilities ; 
the sense of grandeur, the sense of space, the sense of natural beauty, 
and the sense of human pathos, that deep internal faculty we call 
historic sense; that it cannot be defined. First comes the immense 
surrounding space—a space measured in each are of the circum- 
ference by sections of at least fifty miles, limited by points of ex- 
quisitely picturesque beauty, including distant cloud-like mountain 
ranges and crystals of sky-blue Apennines, circumscribing landscapes 
of refined loveliness in detail, always varied, always marked by 
objects of peculiar interest where the eye or memory may linger. 
Next in importance to this immensity of space, so powerfully affect- 
ing the imagination by its mere extent, and by the breadth of 
atmosphere attuning all varieties of form and colour to one harmony 
beneath illimitable heaven, may be reckoned the episodes of rivers, 
lakes, hills, cities, with old historic names. For there spreads the 
lordly length of Thrasymene, islanded and citadelled, in hazy morn- 
ing mist, still dreaming of the shock of Roman hosts with Cartha- 
ginian legions. There is the lake of Chiusi, set like a jewel 
underneath the copse-clad hills which hide the dust of a dead Tuscan 
nation. The streams of Arno start far far away, where Arezzo lies 
enfolded in bare uplands. And there at our feet rolls Tiber’s largest 
affluent, the Chiana. And there is the canal which joins their 
fountains in the marsh that Lionardo would have drained. Monte 
Cetona is yonder height which rears its bristling ridge defiantly from 
neighbouring Chiusi. And there springs Radicofani, the eagle’s 
eyrie of a brigand brood. Next, Monte Amiata stretches the long 
lines of her antique volcano; the swelling mountain flanks, descend- 
ing gently from her cloud-capped top, are russet with autumnal oak 
and chestnut woods. On them our eyes rest lovingly; imagination 
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wanders for a moment through those mossy glades, where cyclamens 
are growing now, and primroses in spring will peep amid anemones 
from rustling foliage strewn by winter’s winds. The heights of 
Casentino, the Perugian highlands, Volterra, far withdrawn amid a 
wilderness of rolling hills, and solemn snow-touched ranges of the 
Spolentino, Sibyl-haunted fastnesses of Norcia, form the most distant 
horizon-lines of this unending panorama. And then there are the 
cities, placed each upon a point of vantage: Siena; olive-mantled 
Chiusi; Cortona, white upon her spreading throne; poetic Montal- 
cino, lifted aloft against the vaporous sky; San Quirico, nestling in 
pastoral tranquillity ; Pienza, where Afneas Sylvius built palaces and 
called his birthplace after his own Papal name. Still closer to the 
town itself of Montepulciano, stretching along the irregular ridge 
which gave it building ground, and trending out on spurs above deep 
orchards, come the lovely details of oak-copses, blending with grey 
tilth and fields rich with olive and vine. The gaze, exhausted with 
immensity, pierces those deeply cloven valleys, sheltered from wind 
and open to the sun—undulating folds of brown earth, where 
Bacchus, when he visited Tuscany, found the grape-juice that pleased 
him best, and crowned the wine of Montepulciano king. Here from 
our eyrie we can trace white oxen on the furrows, guided by brown- 
limbed, white-shirted contadini. 

The morning glory of this view from Montepulciano, though 
irrecoverable by words, abides in the memory, and draws one back by 
its unique attractiveness. On a subsequent visit to the town in 
spring time, we took a twilight walk, just after our arrival, through 
its gloomy fortress streets, up to the piazza, where the impendent 
houses lowered like bastions, and all the masses of their mighty 
architecture stood revealed in shadow and dim lamplight. Far and 
wide, the country round us gleamed with bonfires ; for it was the eve 
of the Ascension, when every contadino lights a beacon of chestnut 
logs and straw and piled-up leaves. Each castello on the plain, 
each village on the hills, each lonely farmhouse at the skirt of forest 
or the edge of lake, smouldered like a red Cyclopean eye beneath the 
vault of stars. The flames waxed and waned, leapt into tongues, or 
disappeared. As they passed from gloom to brilliancy and died 
away again, they seemed almost to move. The twilight scene was 
like that of a vast city, filling the plain and climbing the heights in 
terraces. Is this custom, I thought, a relic of old Pales-worship ? 

The early history of Montepulciano is buried in impenetrable 
mists of fable. No one can assign a date to the foundation of these 
high hill-cities. The eminence on which it stands belongs to the 
volcanic system of Monte Amiata, and must at some time have 
formed a portion of the crater which threw that mighty mass aloft. 
But sons have passed since the gran sasso di Maremma was a 
fire-vomiting monster, glaring like Etna in eruption on the Tyrrhene 
sea; and through those centuries how many races must have camped 
upon the summit we call Montepulciano! Tradition assigns the first 
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quasi-historical settlement to Lars Porsena, who is said to have made 
it his summer residence, when the lower and more marshy air of 
Clusium became oppressive. Certainly it must have been a con- 
siderable town in the Etruscan period. Embedded in the walls of 
palaces may still be seen numerous fragments of sculptured bas-reliefs, 
the works of that mysterious people. Apropos of Montepulciano’s 
importance in the early years of Roman history, I lighted on a 
quaint story related by its very jejune annalist, Spinello Benci. It 
may be remembered that Livy attributes the invasion of the Gauls, 
who, after besieging Clusium, advanced on Rome, to the persuasions 
of a certain Aruns. He was an exile from Clusium; and wishing to 
revenge himself upon his country-people, he allured the Senonian 
Gauls into his service by the promise of excellent wine, samples of 
which he had taken with him into Lombardy. Spinello Benci accepts 
the legend literally, and continues: ‘ These wines were so pleasing 
to the palate of the barbarians, that they were induced to quit the 
rich and teeming valley of the Po, to cross the Apennines, and move in 
battle array against Chiusi. And it is clear that the wine which Aruns 
selected for the purpose was the same as that which is produced 
to this day at Montepulciano. For nowhere else in the Etruscan 
district can wines of equally generous quality and fiery spirit be 
found, so adapted for export and capable of such long preservation.’ 

We may smile at the historian’s naiveté. Yet the fact remains 
that good wine of Montepulciano can still allure barbarians of this 
epoch to the spot where it is grown. Of all Italian vintages, with 
the exception of some rare qualities of Sicily and the Valtellina, it 
is, in my humble opinion, the best. And when the time comes for 
Italy to develop the resources of her vineyards upon scientific prin- 
ciples, Montepulciano will drive Brolio from the field and take the 
same place by the side of Chianti which Volnay occupies by common 
Macon. It will then be quoted upon wine-lists throughout Europe, 
and find its place upon the tables of rich epicures in hyperborean 
regions, and add its generous warmth to Transatlantic banquets. Even 
as it is now made, with very little care bestowed on cultivation 
and none to speak of on selection of the grape, the wine is rich and 
noble, slightly rough to a sophisticated palate, but clean in quality 
and powerful and racy. It deserves the enthusiasm attributed by 
Redi to Bacchus : '— 


Fill, fill, let us all have our will! 

But with what, with what, boys, shall we fill ? 

Sweet Ariadne—no, not that one—ah no; 

Fill me the manna of Montepulciano : 

Fill me a magnum and reach it me.—Gods ! 

How it glides to my heart by the sweetest of roads ! 
Oh, how it kisses me, tickles me, bites me! 

Oh, how my eyes loosen sweetly in tears ! 


1 From Leigh Hunt’s Translation. 
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I’m ravished! I’m rapt! Heaven finds me admissible! 
Lost in an ecstasy ! blinded! invisible !— 

Hearken all earth ! 

We, Bacchus, in the might of our great mirth, 

To all who reverence us, are right thinkers ; 

Hear, all ye drinkers ! 

Give ear and give faith to the edict divine ; 
Montepulciano’s the King of all wine. 


It is necessary, however, that the modern barbarian should travel 
to Montepulciano itself, and there obtain a flask of manna or vino 
nobile from a trusty cellar-master. He will not find it bottled in 
the inns or restaurants upon his road. 

The landscape and the wine of Montepulciano are both well worth 
the trouble of a visit to this somewhat inaccessible city. Yet more 
remains to be said about the attractions of the town itself. In the 
Duomo, which was spoiled by unintelligent rebuilding at a dismal 
epoch of barren art, are fragments of one of the rarest monuments of 
Tuscan sculpture. This is the tomb of Bartolommeo Aragazzi. He 
was a native of Montepulciano, and secretary to Pope Martin V., that 
Papa Martino non vale un quattrino, on whom, during his long resi- 
dence in Florence, the street-boys made their rhymes, Twelve years be- 
fore his death he commissioned Donatello and Michelozzo Michelozzi, 
who about that period were working together upon the monuments 
of Pope John XXIII. and Cardinal Brancacci, to erect his own tomb 
at the enormous cost of twenty-four thousand scudi. That thirst 
for immortality of fame, which inspired the humanists of the Re- 
naissance, prompted Aragazzi to this princely expenditure. Yet, 
having somehow won the hatred of his fellow-students, he was im- 
mediately censured for excessive vanity. Lionardo Bruni makes his 
monument the theme of a ferocious onslaught. Writing to Poggio 
Bracciolini, Bruni tells a story how, while travelling through the 
country of Arezzo, he met a train of oxen dragging heavy waggons 
piled with marble columns, statues, and all the necessary details of a 
sumptuous sepulchre. He stopped, and asked what it all meant. 
Then one of the contractors for this transport, wiping the sweat from 
his forehead, in utter weariness of the vexatious labour, at the last 
end of his temper, answered: ‘ May the gods destroy all poets, past, 
present, and future.’ I inquired what he had to do with poets, and 
how they had annoyed him. ‘Just this,’ he replied, ‘ that this poet, 
lately deceased, a fool and windy-pated fellow, has ordered a monu- 
ment for himself; and with a view to erecting it, these marbles are 
being dragged to Montepulciano; but I doubt whether we shall con- 
trive to get them up there. The roads are too bad.’ ‘ But,’ cried I, 
‘do you believe that man was a poet—that dunce who had no 
science, nay, nor knowledge either ? who only rose above the heads of 
men by vanity and doltishness?’ ‘I don’t know,’ he answered, ‘nor 
did I ever hear tell, while he was alive, about his being called a poet ; 
but his fellow-townsmen now decide he was one, as if he had but left 
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a few more money-bags, they’d swear he wasa god. Anyhow, but 
for his having been a poet, I would not have cursed poets in general.’ 
Whereupon, the malevolent Bruni withdrew, and composed a scorpion- 
tailed oration, addressed to his friend Poggio, on the suggested 
theme of ‘ diuturnity in monuments,’ and false ambition. Our old 
friends of humanistic learning—Cyrus, Alexander, Casar—meet us 
in these frothy paragraphs. Cambyses, Xerxes, Artaxerxes, Darius, 
are thrown in to make the gruel of rhetoric ‘thick and slab.’ The 
whole epistle ends in a long-drawn peroration of invective against 
‘that excrement in human shape,’ who had had the ill-luck, by pre- 
tence to scholarship, by big gains from the Papal treasury, by some- 
thing in his manners alien from the easy-going customs of the 
Roman Court, to rouse the rancour of his fellow-humanists. 

I have dwelt upon this episode, partly because it illustrates the 
peculiar thirst for glory in the students of that time, but more 
especially because it casts a thin clear thread of actual light upon the 
masterpiece which, having been transported with this difficulty from 
Donatello’s workshop, is now to be seen by all lovers of fine art, in 
part at least, at Montepulciano. In part at least: the phrase is 
pathetic. Poor Aragazzi, who thirsted so for ‘ diuturnity in monu- 
ments,’ who had been so cruelly assaulted in the grave by humanistic 
jealousy, expressing its malevolence with humanistic crudity of 
satire, was destined after all to be defrauded of his well-paid tomb. 
The monument, a master work of Donatello and his collaborator, 
was duly erected. The oxen and the contractors, it appears, had 
floundered through the mud of Valdichiana, and struggled up the 
mountain-slopes of Montepulciano. But when the church, which 
this triumph of art adorned, came to be repaired, the miracle of 
beauty was dismembered. The sculpture for which Aragazzi spent 
his thousands of crowns, which Donatello touched with his im- 
mortalising chisel, over which the contractors vented their curses and 
Bruni eased his bile ; these marbles are now visible as mere disjecta 
membra in a church which, lacking them, has little to detain a 
traveller’s haste. 

On the left hand of the central door, as you enter, Aragazzi lies, 
in senatorial robes, asleep; his head turned slightly to the right 
upon the pillow, his hands folded over his breast. Very noble are 
the draperies, and dignified the deep tranquillity of slumber. Here, 
we say, is a good man fallen upon sleep, awaiting resurrection. The 
one commanding theme of Christian sculpture, in an age of Pagan 
feeling, has been adequately rendered. Bartolommeo Aragazzi, like 
Ilaria del Carretto at Lucca, like the canopied doges in 8. Zanipolo 
at Venice, like the Acciauoli in the Fiorentine Certosa, like the 
Cardinal di Portogallo in Samminiato, is carved for us as he had 
been in life, but with that life suspended, its fever all smoothed out, 
its agitations over, its pettinesses dignified by death. This mar- 
moreal repose of the once active man symbolises for our imagination 
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the state into which he passed four centuries ago, but in which, 
according to the creed, he still abides, reserved for judgment and 
re-incarnation. The flesh, clad with which he walked our earth, may 
moulder in the vaults beneath. But it will one day rise again; and 
art has here presented it imperishable to our gaze. This is how the 
Christian sculptors, inspired by the majestic calm of classic art, dedi- 
cated a Christian to the genius of repose. Among the nations of 
antiquity this repose of death was eternal; and being unable to con- 
ceive of a man’s body otherwise than for ever obliterated by the 
flames of funeral, they were perforce led back to actual life when 
they would carve his portrait on a tomb. But for Christianity the 
rest of the grave has ceased to be eternal. Centuries may pass, but 
it must in the end be broken. Therefore art is justified in showing 
us the man himself in an imagined state of sleep. Yet this 
imagined state of sleep is so incalculably long, and by the will of 
God withdrawn from human prophecy, that the ages sweeping over 
the dead man before the trumpets of archangels wake him, shall 
sooner wear away memorial stone than stir his slumber. It is a 
slumber, too, unterrified, unentertained by dreams. Suspended ani- 
mation finds no fuller symbolism than the sculptor here presents to 
us in abstract form. 

The boys of Montepulciano have scratched Messer Aragazzi’s 
sleeping figure with graffiti at their own free will. Yet they have 
had no power to erase the poetry of Donatello’s mighty style. That, 
in spite of Bruni’s envy, in spite of injurious time, in spite of the 
still worse insult of the modernised cathedral and the desecrated 
monument, embalms him in our memory and secures for him the 
diuturnity for which he paid his twenty thousand crowns. Money, 
methinks, beholding him, was rarely better expended on a similar 
ambition. And ambition of this sort, relying on the genius of such 
a master to give it wings for perpetuity of time, is, pace Lionardo 
Bruni, not ignoble. 

Opposite the figure of Messer Aragazzi are two square bas-reliefs 
from the same monument, fixed against piers of the nave. One 
represents Madonna enthroned among worshippers ; members, it may 
be supposed, of Aragazzi’s household. Three angelic children, sup- 
porting the child Christ upon her lap, complete that pyramidal form 
of composition which Fra Bartolommeo was afterwards to use with 
such effect in painting. The other bas-relief shows a group of grave 
men and youths, clasping hands with loveliest interlacement ; the 
placid sentiment of human fellowship translated into harmonies of 
sculptured form. Children below run up to touch their knees, and 
reach out boyish arms to welcome them. Two young men, with half- 
draped busts and waving hair blown off their foreheads, anticipate 
the type of adolescence which Andrea del Sarto perfected in his S. 
John. We might imagine that this masterly panel was intended to 
represent the arrival of Messer Aragazzi in his home. It is a scene 
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from the domestic life of the dead man, duly subordinated to the 
recumbent figure, which, when the monument was perfect, would 
have dominated the whole composition. 

Nothing in the range of Donatello’s work surpasses these two 
bas-reliefs for harmonies of line and grouping, for choice of form, for 
beauty of expression, and for smoothness of surface-working. The 
marble is of great delicacy, and is wrought to a wax-like surface. 
At the high altar are three more fragments from the mutilated tomb. 
One is a long low frieze of children bearing garlands, which probably 
formed the base of Aragazzi’s monument, and now serves for a 
predella. The remaining pieces are detached statues of Fortitude 
and Faith. The former reminds us of Donatello’s St. George; the 
latter is twisted into a strained attitude, full of character, but lack- 
ing grace. What the effect of these emblematic figures would have 
been when harmonised by the architectural proportions of the 
sepulchre, the repose of Aragazzi on his sarcophagus, the suavity of 
the two square panels and the rhythmic beauty of the frieze, it is 
not easy to conjecture. But rudely severed from their surroundings, 
and exposed in isolation, one at each side of the altar, they leave an 
impression of awkward discomfort on the memory. A certain hard- 
ness, peculiar to the Florentine manner, is felt in them. But this 
quality may have been intended by the sculptors for the sake of 
contrast with what is eminently graceful, peaceful, and melodious in 
the other fragments of the ruined masterpiece. 

At a certain point in the main street, rather more than half-way 
from the Albergo del Marzocco to the piazza, a tablet has been let 
into the wall upon the left-hand side. This records the fact that 
here in 1454 was born Angelo Ambrogini, the special glory of Monte- 
pulciano, the greatest classical scholar and the greatest Italian poet 
of the fifteenth century. He is better known in the history of 
literature as Poliziano, or Politianus, a name he took from his native 
city, when he came, a marvellous boy, at the age of ten, to Florence, 
and joined the household of Lorenzo de’ Medici. He had already 
claims upon Lorenzo’s hospitality. For his father, Benedetto, by 
adopting the cause of Piero de’ Medici in Montepulciano, had ex- 
posed himself to bitter feuds and hatred of his fellow-citizens. To 
this animosity of party warfare he fell a victim a few years pre- 
viously. We only know that he was murdered, and that he left a 
helpless widow with five children, of whom Angelo was the eldest. 
The Ambrogini or Cini were a family of some importance in Monte- 
pulciano; and their dwelling-house is a palace of considerable size. 
From its eastern windows the eye can sweep that vast expanse of 
country, embracing the lakes of Thrasymene and Chiusi, which has 
been already described. What could have happened, we wonder, if 
Messer Benedetto, the learned jurist, had not espoused the Medicean 
cause and embroiled himself with murderous antagonists? Would 
the little Angelo have grown up in this quiet town, and practised 
law, and lived and died a citizen of Montepulciano? In that case 
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the lecture-rooms of Florence would never have echoed to the 
sonorous hexameters of the ‘ Rusticus’ and ‘ Ambra.’ Italian litera- 
ture would have lacked the ‘Stanze’ and ‘ Orfeo.’ European scholar- 
ship would have been defrauded of the impulse given to it by the 
‘Miscellanea.’ The study of Roman law would have missed those 
labours on the Pandects, with which the name of Politian is honour- 
ably associated. From the Florentine society of the fifteenth century 
would have disappeared the commanding central figure of humanism, 
which now contrasts dramatically with the stern monastic Prior of St. 
Mark. Benedetto’s tragic death gave Poliziano to Italy and to 
posterity. 

Those who have a day to spare at Montepulciano can scarcely 
spend it better than in an excursion to Pienza and San Quirico, 
Leaving the city by the road which takes a westerly direction, the 
first object of interest is the Church of San Biagio, placed on a 
fertile plateau immediately underneath the ancient acropolis. It was 
erected by Antonio di San Gallo in 1518, and is one of the most 
perfect specimens existing of the sober classical style. The Church 
consists of a Greek square, continued at the east end into a semi- 
circular tribune, surmounted by a central cupola, and flanked by a 
detached bell-tower, ending in a pyramidal spire. The whole is built 
of solid yellow travertine, a material which, by its warmth of colour, 
is pleasing to the eye, and mitigates the mathematical severity of the 
design. Upon entering, we feel at once what Alberti called the music 
of this style; its large and simple harmonies depending for effect 
upon sincerity of plan and justice of balance. The square masses of 
the main building, the projecting cornices and rounded tribune, meet 
together and soar up into the cupola; while the grand but austere 
proportions of the arches and the piers compose a symphony of per- 
fectly concordant lines. The music is grave and solemn, architec- 
turally expressed in terms of measured space and outlined symmetry. 
The whole effect is that of one thing pleasant to look upon, agreeably 
appealing to our sense of unity, charming us by grace and repose; 
not stimulative nor suggestive, not multiform nor mysterious. We 
are irresistibly reminded of the temples imagined by Francesco 
Colonna, and figured in his Hypnerotomachia Poliphili. One of 
these shrines has, we feel, come into actual existence here; and the 
religious ceremonies for which it is adapted, are not those of the 
Christian worship. Some more primitive, less spiritual rites, involving 
less of tragic awe and deep-wrought symbolism, should be here per- 
formed. It is better suited for Polifilo’s lustration by Venus Phy- 
sizoe than for the mass on Easter morning. And in this respect, the 
sentiment of the architecture is exactly faithful to that mood of reli- 
gious feeling which appeared in Italy under the influences of the 
classical revival—when the essential doctrines of Christianity were 
blurred with Pantheism; when Jehovah became Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus; and Jesus was the Heros of Calvary, and nuns were 
Virgines Vestales. In literature this mood often strikes us as insin- 
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cere and artificial. But it admitted of realisation and showed itself 
to be profoundly felt in architecture. 

After leaving Madonna di San Biagio, the road strikes at once 
into an open country, expanding on the right towards the woody 
ridge of Monte Fallonica, on the left toward Cetona and Radicofani, 
with Monte Amiata full in front—its double crest and long volcanic 
slope recalling Etna; the belt of embrowned forest on its flank, made 
luminous by sunlight. Far away stretches the Sienese Maremma; 
Siena dimly visible upon her gentle hill; and still beyond, the pyramid 
of Volterra, huge and cloud-like, piled against the sky. The road, as 
is almost invariable in this district, keeps to the highest line of ridges, 
winding much, and following the dimplings of the earthy hills. Here 
and there a solitary castello, rusty with old age, and turned into a 
farm, juts into picturesqueness from some point of vantage on a 
mound surrounded with green tillage. But soon the dull and 
intolerable creta, ash-grey earth, without a vestige of vegetation, 
furrowed by rain, and desolately breaking into gullies, swallows up 
variety and charm. It is difficult to believe that this creta of Southern 
Tuscany, which has all the appearance of barrenness, and is a positive 
deformity in the landscape, can be really fruitful. Yet we are fre- 
quently being told that it only needs assiduous labour to render it 
enormously productive. 

When we reached Pienza we were already in the middle of a 
country without cultivation, abandoned to the marl. It is a little 
place, perched upon the ledge of a long sliding hill, which commands 
the vale of Orcia ; Monte Amiata soaring in aérial majesty beyond. 
Its old name was Cosignano. But it had the honour of giving birth 
to AEneas Sylvius Piccolomini, who, when he was elected to the Papacy 
and had assumed the title of Pius II., determined to transform and 
dignify his native village, and to call it after hisown name. From 
that time forward Cosignano has been known as Pienza. 

Pius IT. succeeded effectually in leaving his mark upon the town. 
And this forms its main interest at the present time. We see in 
Pienza how the most active-minded and intelligent man of his 
epoch, the representative genius of Italy in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, commanding vast wealth and the Pontifical prestige, worked 
out his whim of city-building. The experiment had to be made 
upon a small scale; for Pienza was then and was destined to remain 
a village. Yet here, upon this miniature piazza—in modern as in 
ancient Italy the meeting-point of civic life, the forum—we find a 
cathedral, a palace of the bishop, a palace of the feudal lord, and a 
palace of the commune, arranged upon a well-considered plan, and 
executed after one design in a consistent style. The religious, 
municipal, signorial, and ecclesiastical functions of the little town 
are centralised around the open market-place, in which the common 
people transacted business and discussed affairs. Pius entrusted 
the realisation of his scheme to a Florentine architect; whether 
Bernardo Rossellino, or a certain Bernardo di Lorenzo, is still uncer- 
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tain. The same artist, working in the flat manner of Florentine 
domestic architecture, with rusticated basements, rounded windows 
and bold projecting cornices—the manner which is so nobly illus- 
trated by the Rucellai and Strozzi palaces at Florence—executed 
also for Pius the monumental Palazzo Piccolomini at Siena. It is a 
great misfortune for the group of buildings he designed at Pienza, 
that they are huddled together in close quarters on a square too 
small for their effect. A want of space is peculiarly injurious to the 
architecture of this date, 1462, which, itself geometrical and spatial, 
demands a certain harmony and liberty in its surroundings, a propor- 
tion between the room occupied by each building and the masses of the 
edifice. The style is severe and prosaic. Those charming episodes 
and accidents of fancy, in which the Gothic style and the style of the 
earlier Lombard Renaissance abounded, are wholly wanting to the 
rigid, mathematical, hard-headed genius of the Florentine quattro- 
cento, Pienza, therefore, disappoints us. Its heavy palace frontis- 
pieces shut the spirit up in a tight box. We seem unable to breathe, 
and lack that element of life and picturesqueness which the splendid 
retinues of nobles in the age of Pinturicchio might have added to 
the now forlorn piazza. 

Yet the material is a fine warm travertine, mellowing to dark red, 
brightening to golden, with some details, especially the tower of the 
Palazzo Comunale, in red brick. This building, by the way, is imi- 
tated in miniature from that of Florence. The cathedral is a small 
church of three aisles, equally high, ending in what the French 
would call a chevet. Pius had observed this plan of construction 
somewhere in Austria, and commanded his architect, Bernardo, to 
observe it in his plan. He was attracted by the facilities for win- 
dow-lighting which it offered; and what is very singular, he provided 
by the Bull of his foundation for keeping the walls of the interior 
free from frescoes and other coloured decorations. The result is that, 
though the interior effect is pleasing, the church presents a frigid 
aspect to eyes familiarised with warmth of tone in other buildings 
of that period. The details of the columns and friezes are classical ; 
and the facade, strictly corresponding to the structure, and very 
honest in its decorative elements, is also of the earlier Renaissance 
style. But the vaulting and some of the windows are pointed. 

The Palazzo Piccolomini, standing at the right hand of the 
Duomo, is a vast square edifice. The walls are flat and even, pierced 
at regular intervals with windows, except upon the south-west side, 
where the rectangular design is broken by a noble double Loggiata, 
gallery rising above gallery—serene curves of arches, grandly pro- 
portioned columns, massive balustrades, a spacious corridor, a roomy 
vaulting—opening out upon the palace garden, and offering fair 
prospect over the wooded heights of Castiglione and Rocca d’Orcia, 
up to Radicofani and shadowy Amiata. It was in these double tiers 
of galleries, in the garden beneath and in the open inner square of 
the palazzo, that the great life of Italian aristocracy displayed itself. 
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Four centuries ago these spaces, now so desolate in their immensity, 
echoed to the tread of serving-men, the songs of pages; horse-hoofs 
struck upon the pavement of the court ; spurs jingled on the stair- 
cases ; the brocaded trains of ladies sweeping from their chambers 
rustled on the marbles of the loggia; knights let their hawks fly 
from the garden-parapets ; cardinals and abbreviators gathered round 
the doors from which the Pope would issue, when he rose from his 
siesta to take the cool of evening in those airy colonnades. How 
impossible it is to realise that scene amid this solitude! The palazzo 
still belongs to the Piccolomini family. But it has fallen into some- 
thing worse than ruin—the squalor of half-starved existence, shorn 
of all that justified its grand proportions. Partition-walls have been 
run up across its halls to meet the requirements of our contracted 
modern customs. Nothing remains of the original decorations ex- 
cept. one carved chimney-piece, an emblazoned shield, and a frescoed 
portrait of the founder. All moveable treasures have been made 
away with. And yet the carved heraldics of the exterior, the coat of 
Piccolomini, ‘argent on a cross azure, five crescents or,’ the Papal 
ensigns, keys, and tiara, and the monogram of Pius, prove that this 
country dwelling of a Pope must once have been rich in details be- 
fitting its magnificence. With the exception of the very small 
portion reserved for the Signori, when they visit Pienza, the palace 
has become a granary for country produce in a starveling land. 
There was one redeeming point about it to my mind. That was the 
handsome young man, with earnest Tuscan eyes and a wonderfully 
sweet voice, the servant of the Piccolomini family, who lives here 
with his crippled father, and who showed us over the apartments. 

We left Pienza and drove on to San Quirico, through the same 
wrinkled wilderness of marl; wasteful, uncultivated, bare to every 
wind that blows. A cruel blast was sweeping from the sea, and 
Monte Amiata darkened with rain clouds. Still the pictures, which 
formed themselves at intervals, as we wound along these barren ridges, 
were very fair to look upon, especially one, not far from San Quirico. 
It had for foreground a stretch of tilth—olive-trees, honeysuckle 
hedges, and cypresses. Beyond soared Amiata in all its breadth and 
blue air-blackness, bearing on its mighty flanks the broken cliffs and 
tufted woods of Castiglione and the Rocca d’Orcia; eagles’ nests 
emerging from a fertile valley-champaign, into which the eye was 
led for rest. It so chanced that a band of sunlight, escaping from 
filmy clouds, touched this picture with silvery greys and soft greens 
—a suffusion of vaporous radiance, which made it for one moment a 
Claude landscape. 

San Quirico was keeping festa. The streets were crowded with 
healthy handsome men and women from the contado. This village lies 
on the edge of a great oasis in the Sienese desert—an oasis, formed by 
the waters of the Orcia and Asso sweeping down to join Ombrone, and 
stretching on to Montalcino. We put up at the sign of the ‘Two 
Hares,’ where a notable housewife gave us a dinner of all we could 
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desire: frittata di cervelle, good fish, roast lamb stuffed with rose- 
mary, salad and cheese, with excellent wine and black coffee, at the 
rate of three lire a head. 

The attraction to San Quirico is its gem-like little collegiata, a 
Lombard church of the ninth century, with carved portals of the 
thirteenth. It is built of golden travertine ; some details in brown 
sandstone. The western and southern portals have pillars resting on 
the backs of lions. On the western side these pillars are four slender 
columns, linked by snake-like ligatures. On the southern side they 
consist of two carved figures—possibly St. John and the Archangel 
Michael. There is great freedom and beauty in these statues, as also 
in the lions which support them, recalling the early French and 
German manner. In addition, one finds the usual Lombard gro- 
tesques—two sea-monsters, biting each other ; harpy-birds ; a dragon 
with a twisted tail; little men grinning and squatting in adaptation 
to coigns and angles of the windows. The toothed and chevron 
patterns of the north are quaintly blent with rude acanthus scrolls 
and classical egg-mouldings. Over the western porch is a Gothic rose 
window. Altogether this church must be reckoned one of the most 
curious specimens of that hybrid architecture,‘fusing and appropria- 
ting different manners, which perplexes the student in Central Italy. 
It seems strangely out of place in Tuscany. Yet, if what one reads 
of Toscanella, a village between Viterbo and Orbetello be true, there 
exist examples of a similar fantastic Lombard style even lower down. 

The interior was most disastrously gutted and ‘ restored ’ in 1731 : 
its open wooden roof masked by a false stucco vaulting. A few relics, 
spared by the eighteenth century Vandals, show that the church was 
once rich in antique curiosities. A marble knight in armour lies on 
his back, half hidden by the pulpit stairs. And in the choir are 
half a dozen rarely beautiful panels of tarsia, executed in a bold 
style and on a large scale. One design—a man throwing his face 
back, and singing, while he plays a mandoline, with long thick hair 
and fanciful beretta; behind him a fine line of cypress and other 
trees—struck me as singularly lovely. In another I noticed a branch 
of peach, broad leaves and ripe fruit, not only drawn with remark- 
able grace and power, but so modelled as to stand out with the 
roundness of reality. 

The whole drive of three hours back to Montepulciano was one 
long banquet of inimitable distant views. Next morning, having to 
take farewell of the place, we climbed to the Castello, or arz of the 
old city. It is a ruined spot, outside the present walls, upon the 
southern slope, where there is now a farm, and a fair space of short 
sheep-cropped turf, very green and grassy, and gemmed with little 
pink geraniums as in England in such places. The walls of the old 
castle, overgrown with ivy, are broken down to their foundations. 
This may possibly have been done when Montepulciano was dis- 
mantled by the Sienese in 1232. At that date the Commune suc- 
cumbed to its more powerful neighbours, The half of its inhabitants 
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were murdered, and its fortifications were destroyed. Such episodes 
are common enough in the history of that internecine struggle for 
existence between the Italian municipalities, which preceded the 
more famous strife of Guelfs and Ghibellines. Stretched upon the 
smooth turf of the Castello, we bade adieu to the divine landscape 
bathed in light and mountain air—to Thrasymene and Chiusi and 
Cetona ; to Amiata, Pienza, and San Quirico ; to Montalcino and the 
mountains of Volterra; to Siena and Cortona; and, closer, to Monte 
Fallonica, Madonna di Biagio, the house-roofs and the Palazzo tower 
of Montepulciano 
J. A. Symonps. 





How GiILBert SHERARD FARED IN THE FLOOD. 


CuapTer I. 


THE FLOOD AND GILBERT SHERARD. 


T had rained all day and all night, and on the day before and the 
day before that—a steady, heavy downpour, with scarcely any 
intermission. It was the culmination of nearly a month of wet 
weather of the worst kind—dull, persevering, continuous—and the 
waters were ‘out’ all over the country; such a flood had scarcely 
been known in the neighbourhood. A slow moving river, hemmed 
in with low hills on either hand, was fed by persistent supplies from 
the high-gathering grounds of the rain above, while the egress from 
the district was stopped by the weir of a mill below, which dammed 
back the water on the unlucky dwellers along its course. It was a 
perpetually recurring grievance, but as hopeless in the eyes of the 
neighbourhood as the weather itself. It had been so always and 
always would be. 

Long lines of level bright water had taken the place of the plain 
of dark green meadows, it covered the roads, the ditches, the lower 
part of the hedges, smoothing over the rough places and all the 
smaller variations of the ground into one flat white surface, re- 
flecting the dull leaden sky and the dull drifting clouds, which hung 
heavily or were driven by the wind, as the only change for the last 
month. 

A solitary old farmhouse, backed by a group of tall elms, stood 
not far from what in ordinary times was the river, but which now 
looked like a large lake. The deep purple shadows of the red brick, 
the roofs hipped at the end, and variegated with yellow lichen, the 
little dormer ‘gables on the sides looked warm and comfortable in 
ordinary times, but now,‘ up to its knees in watter, twere soppy and 
soaken and sodden to no end,’ as old Esau the carter observed, with 
the usual alliterative ring of the country dialect. 

A row of draggled fowls were sitting disconsolately on the top 
rail of a submerged fence, the low-lying farmyard was almost under 
water, and a couple of cows stood drenched on the only place left 
dry in the sea of mud. There was something aggravating in the 
unfeeling enjoyment of half a dozen white ducks, which, looking 
cleaner and brisker even than usual, were swimming merrily over the 
drowned land in all directions, the only living things which did not 
suffer, and who were comfortably insensible to the sufferings of others. 
The afternoon was beginning to close in; there had been a lull in the 
rain, but now the drizzle seemed to increase. 
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‘Them horses mun come out to-night,’ said their young master, 
Gilbert Sherard, looking dolefully up at the sky; ‘ there’s more rain 
in yon clouds, and no telling how high flood will rise afore marnin’. 
Where’s Esau?’ He holloaed again and again, but no Esau was to 
be seen, and no answer came to his repeated calls. ‘An old rascal! 
he’s stopped at the “ Lone Tree” and been overtaken, I'll be bound, 
and we in such straits, wi’ scarce a mossel o’ coal left i’ the house,’ he 
muttered. 

‘Maybe father couldna get through the ford wi’ watter risin’ 
this fashion,’ said the carter’s boy, a bright, open-faced, pleasant- 
looking lad about twelve years old, but small of his age. ‘ He'll be 
here d’rectly, surely,’ he added, anxiously contradicting himself, as 
he watched the bit of lonely road which was in sight over the low 
rise, but his tone was not a hopeful one. 

Gilbert did not answer, but splashing ankle-deep across the yard 
he opened a stable door with some difficulty, for it stood several 
inches in the water, took down a couple of halters, and led out 
the two remaining raw-boned, gaunt-looking, grey cart-horses, one 
after the other. 

‘Come here, thou little chap,’ said he ; and taking the boy by the 
legs he lifted him up high enough to enable him to scramble on to 
the neck of one of the great ungainly beasts. ‘See, thee mun tramp 
off wi’em to Farmer Booth’s up at Ashtree Hill. He telled me 
he’d tak’ horses in to-night if we was druv hard wi’ the watter. A 
pretty fellow thee feyther is for to leave his work to a little chap 
like thee, and him knowing how all is exact, and gone sin’ nine 
o’clock this marnin’, and how we should be put to it to send off the 
nags and fettle the beasts and a’! 

The boy disappeared in the thick foggy air, riding one of his 
charges and leading the other, looking like a fly on an elephant; but 
the despised agricultural labourer is shrewd enough to do his own 
work well, he has an instinct for horses from his earliest years, and 
can be trusted to guide and care for them at an age when he looks 
hardly able to do more than see to himself. The big beasts plashed 
noisily through the flood, flinging the water round their rough heels 
as though they rather enjoyed it, and Gilbert stood for a moment 
looking after them and their boy rider, and then turned into the 
rick yard, where his brother ‘was cutting locls of hay out of the 
drenched rick, to carry to some wretched cows who were starving on 
a higher bit of ground, now an island in the lake, which had once 
been the meadow by the river. 

‘If it’s to go on like this, what air we to do? and a’ that nice 
hay as we should ha’ sold just cuttin’ up to keep them beasts alive as 
canna get their own livin’ off the land under watter! It’s just ruin 
starin’ us i’ th’ face,’ said George, when, having ‘suppered up’ the 
cows, the two brothers walked drearily into the old farmhouse 
kitchen. The floor was scarcely now above the level of the flood, 
and so muddy with the wet which was oozing in, that a coal from the 
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low fire on the hearth hissed, when it fell out on the uneven brick 
pavement, as if into a pool. 

Gilbert thrust his hands deep into his pockets in silence, but he 
groaned inwardly as he stood looking at the dull grate. There was 
more dependent for him than for his brother on the success of the 
farm. They had both embarked all their small capital in it after 
the death of their father, knowing but little about farming, and 
Gilbert had hoped to bring home a wife as soon as their fortunes per- 
mitted it. But now in that pocket lay a letter he had just received 
from the father of his lady love, a thriving tradesman, somewhat 
close-fisted, belonging to a little town some twenty miles distant, 
which was to break off the engagement. ‘It did not seem likely,’ 
Mr. Clowes wrote, ‘ that Mr. Gilbert would be able to win through 
such a season; he was in debt already, and Mr. Clowes did not choose 
that his Rosy, brought up as she had been to all sorts of comfort, 
should risk such ways; besides, the Low Lees was a dairy farm, and 
she’d always said as how she wouldn’t marry into butter, petticklar 
after what Mr. Gilbert had said to her, Tuesday was a sennit.’ 
Gilbert had had a sharp quarrel with Rosy the last time they had 
met ; he had been very angry at her open flirtation with a linendraper 
rival, ‘in a very genteel way’ as was perpetually thrown in his teeth 
by her relations, and she had been exceedingly cool in her replies to 
his invectives. The consciousness of the state of his affairs had 
made him sharper perhaps than he quite knew, and not a little 
touchy as to any sign of a desire to throw him overboard. 

‘Sam’s my cousin only twice removed !’ said Rosy at last, angrily, 
‘and Ill talk to him as long as ever I’ve a mind to. And if you're 
for to come down on me like that there, afore you're my master, 
pretty times there’d be when you is! So we'd best have done wi’ it 
now while there’s time, Mr. Gilbert; that’s what J seem to think !’ 

He had replied angrily, and they had parted with no softening on 
either side. Old Clowes’s letter was only what he felt he might 
have expected, but it was none the less bitter for that. 

‘ Rosy’s got her way in it,’ thought he: ‘them girls is all alike— 
very pretty in the sunshine, and as sweet as honey when all’s on the 
smooth ; but they can’t stand storm nor wintry weather. ‘No, 
thank you, sir,” says,they ; “‘them’s not my bargains! ”’ 

His dismal reverie was interrupted by his brother, who dropped 
into the settle in the great old chimney corner with a grim laugh. 
‘I tell ’ee what, the weather’s enow to wash the very heart out of a 
man, that’s what it is; we canna put ought intil the land wi’ the 
ground so sodden, and it stands to reason we shanna get nought out 
0 it, and rent and taxes and livin’ and a’ to come with crops that 
ain’t to be had, and that’s a pretty look-out! I say, Molly, you'd 
best make haste. I be half clemmed, and wet up to th’ knees all 
day like. Don’t ye set it out there, girl!’ he called to a slatternly 
maid who began to serve up some exceedingly ill-cooked bacon and 
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greens on thethree-legged round table without a tablecloth, flanking 
it with a hard lump of cheese and harder bread. 

Gilbert stood looking at the unsavoury mess with much distaste, 
while his hungry brother disposed of a large plateful. 

‘If ye donna eat, ye canna work, man; so ye’d best set to,’ said 
George, at length, with his mouth full. 

‘ Haven’t ye got a sup o’ milk ?’ inquired Gilbert of the red-haired, 
heavy-handed Molly. 

‘The milk’s all gone sour, and the cows didn’t give scarce none, 
and it’s been all took up for the butter,’ replied Molly ungraciously. 
Any contradictory reasons did for ‘ Mr. Gilbert ’ in her opinion. 

‘Things wouldn’t ha’ been so wretched if I'd got Rosy here,’ 
thought Gilbert to himself. ‘ But it ayn’t just the sort o’ place for 
to bring her to, as has been used to all conveniences, that’s certain ! 
Her father and she’s in the right, maybe, to break it off; it’s common 
sense, everybody ‘ll tell ’em so, let alone that Sam!’ and he put the 
last spoonful of the tea left in the tea-chest into the half-tepid water 
supplied by Molly, and stirred it savagely. ‘Can’t ye gie me even a 
sup 0’ hot watter? and biling it in the skillet too!’! said he. 

‘ Kittle’s broke, and there’s scarce no coal not left, and Esau 
not come back wi’ none fresh, and gone this six hours,’ she pronouneed 
sententiously. 

‘I mun be off and look arter that ne’er-do-weel, or we shall lose 
the nag and cart and coal altogether,’ said Gilbert, starting up, after 
swallowing his tea. ‘ Maybe he’sstuck at the ford, as the boy says. 
‘I canna be wetter nor I am, that’s one comfort,’ he went on, 
laughing drearily, as he glanced at his muddy coat, his leggings 
soaked up to the thighs. Anything, however, was better than sitting 
still, brooding over his woes, and the helpless condition of the farm 
before the subtle enemy which was hemming them in on all sides, 
and gradually, as he said himself, * choking them off the place.’ 

He reached the top of the little: rise, and strained his-eyes out 
into the deepening November mists, but there was nothing in sight 
along the half-submerged road. Far and wide as his: eyes could 
reach, ‘stretched the plain of water, like an inland sea, for miles. 
The reflections of the trees sunk ‘up to their knees’ in the flood, fell 
long and black on the trembling surface of the waste of waters, broken 
here and ‘there by: little islands of dry land, once the upper part of the 
‘meadows, where the -melancholy-looking cows and sheep had taken 
refuge, or isolating a cottage from all communication with the outer 
world except by wading over ankle-deep. «It -had ceased raining for 
the moment, but a few long, angry, red streaks in the horizon seemed 
only to-make the greys and blaeks look colder and -bleaker in the 
landscape. -He plodded. on a couple of miles to a much-dreaded ford, 
where the rush of the water was always dangerous. when. its depth 
concealed the landmarks of:the road. | Besides which, there was known 


«Let housewives make a skillet of my helm.’— Othello. 
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to be a deep hole in the bed of the stream, a little below, where a 
couple of Cromwell’s troopers were traditionally said to have been 
drowned, and a man and horse had been lost in somewhat later days. 
Twenty years ago there was seldom a bridge to be found where a 
ford existed. Still no cart and no Esau were to be seen. 

‘ As lief go forwards as backwards,’ said Gilbert, disconsolately, as 
he prepared to cross the long ‘ stick bridge,’ now submerged at both 
ends, for ten or twenty yards, so that he had to wade into quite deep 
water before he could reach the treacherous, worm-eaten, slimy planks, 
supported by frail posts, which constituted the passagé, and now shook 
in the rapid flow of the water. An empty, horseless waggon stood 
on the further edge, half in the river, which had been evidently aban- 
doned till easier times by the owner, who had ridden away with the 
horses ; otherwise Gilbert met scarcely any thing or body as he plashed 
on. At length he reached a small town, built, with strange perversity, 
chiefly at the bottom of the hill, close to the water, instead of on 
the higher, safer ground above. A stream was now running rapidly 
through the lower streets, and a small boat was punting from house 
to house. The coal yard, and a ‘ public,’ where the delinquent Esau 
was probably to be found, lay at the further side of the town end, and 
Gilbert shouted to the boatman, ‘Gie us a cast'; I want to get to the 
wharf.’ 

‘The stream do run most uncommon hard to-night, answered 
the man, bringing his rickety little craft as near as he could to the 
bank. As the boat passed on, Gilbert could look into the discon- 
solate dwellings where the oozy slime was swaying in and out ‘of 
the doorways. ‘ Folks has a took to the upper stories this week past, 
cooking and sleeping and a’, and a precious tight: fit for most on 
‘em too, with scarce a grate upstairs in some o’ th’ houses,’ said the 
boatman, as he deposited his fare on an open green space, with houses 
set at all sorts of angles, near a brook which ran down the middle 
to join the river below, and, overflowing, seemed intent on doing as 
much mischief as its small powers ‘admitted. 

‘I'll first go up and see if Mrs. Seddon have a heerd anythink of 
the Clowes afore I go forward; maybe she may know summat,’ said 
Gilbert, to himself, stopping before a very old half-timbered house, 
on a green slope close to the river, standing alone among some 
shabby laurels and rather untidy sheds. He rapped at the door, 
which was opened by a very pretty girl, dressed with more flounces 
and furbelows than quite suited the weather or the dwelling. With 
rather an affected, lively, conscious: manner, she began, ‘ What! Mr. 
Gilbert, who'd ha’ thought 0’ seeing you to-day ?’ 

‘Rosy !’ cried he, in great amaze, © what, are’ you here ?” 

‘And why not ?’ answered she, bridling and miticing as she walked 
before him into an empty stone flagged parlour on the left of the 
passage, very scantily furnished. ~~ 

‘I didn’t know you was in town, that’s all,’ said he, gloomily, as 
he paused at the door, and looked down at his own muddy condi- 
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tion. ‘I ayn’t fit for to come in nowheres. I’m too dirty and too 
dripping for such fine folk;’ and he looked at her smartness half 
admiringly, and half angrily. ‘ And I’m fit for nothing neither,—that’s 
what it is; I’m well nigh heartbroke,’ he added, almost fiercely. ‘ We 
shanna overget such a run o’ ill luck as this, not by no means, and 
yer father’s quite right, no doubt, when he’s wrote to say he won’t gie 
ye to a ruined man. So what’s the useo’ my comin’ in, after all as has 
been said and done ?’ 

‘You’re most wonderful ready for to take his word for it and be 
off, to be sure,’ answered the girl, kindling, and losing her affected 
manner ; ‘ you might ha’ waited till so be I’d spoke myself and set ye 
free, I take it! I wants to keep no man on as doesn’t want to keep 
me, I’d let you know that, Mr. Gilbert! And so that little matter’s 
settled, and now ye may go as soon as ye please, and sooner too!’ 
she ended angrily, her colour rising, and her bright eyes sparkling 
with annoyance. 

He looked at her for a moment with a serious, passionate affec- 
tion, which would have moved her deeply at another time ; but she 
was vexed and hurt, and intent on not showing any superfluous 
emotion on her own side, and refused to see the feeling on his. 

She had come tothe little town on purpose to try and see Gilbert, 
and tell him she should hold to her word in spite of her father’s pro- 
hibition and her own flights of naughtiness and temper in‘the past. 
She had rehearsed the whole scene within herself—what he would say 
about Sam Churchill, how he would look, and, above all, how she 
should look, and how she should end by making an amends, without at 
all acknowledging that she had been in the wrong—a feat in which 
some women excel. But realities are hardly ever like these pretty 
fancy pictures; and now, instead of the tender meeting she had pro- 
mised herself, he beseeching and entreating, and declaring ihat he 
could not live without her, and she coyly yielding after much and 
tender pressure, he was accepting his dismissal as a matter of course, 
submitting far too philosophically, she thought, to the fiat of the 
authorities, taking for granted that all was over between them, in- 
stead of begging and praying for mercy, as she was ‘ sure Sam would 
ha’ done.’ It was too provoking, and she could have cried with 
vexation. 

‘Gie us a good word at parting, Rosy, won’t ye? who knows when 
we shall meet again? Shake hands wi’ me, if it’s the last time,’ said 
poor Gilbert, entreatingly, as he stood with the handle of the door in 
his hand before going out again, sorrowfully and unwillingly, into 
the dank evening. But she was too indignant to hear the tone; the 
real feeling within her made her only more intent upon showing (but 
too successfully) that she ‘did not mind,’ as she turned away from 
him without speaking. 

‘If he didn’t care for her more than that, she wasn’t going to 
break her heart for him. “ J’en aurai du regret, mais je n’en mourrai 
pas,” as the vld French song has it. There were as good fish and better in 
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the sea everybody said, and no lack of suitors for one like her.’ And, 
having almost slammed the house door after him, she threw herself 
down on the old hardhearted horsehair sofa and cried as if her heart 
would break, crumpling all the little bobs and bows which (in this in- 
stance at least) she had put on in the innocent coquetry of wishing to 
look her prettiest in his sight. It was a pity that Gilbert could not 
have looked back and seen what was going on inside the house, but 
if he had returned she would only have received him more coldly than 
ever. ‘I hate him, that’s what I do!’ she repeated to herself, with 
unnecessary vehemence, as she bit her lips. ‘Why did he fault my 
gown and all, too? A nasty cold-hearted chap, as isn’t worth my 
giving a tear for!’ but she cried on all the same. 

Presently she heard a heavy footfall in the flagged passage and 
started up, smoothing her ruffled locks and dainty arrangements, as 
the mistress of the house, a large unwieldy woman, whose speech was 
as slow and deliberate as her actions, came into the room. 

‘I thought as I heerd Gilbert Sherard’s voice. Is he gone so 
quick as all that? I were just a going for to ax him for to stop and 
have summat to eat. What on airth is he gone for like a runaway 
horse ?’ said Mrs. Seddon. 

‘He hadn’t time not to stay,’ said Rosy, shortly, with a very good 
show of indifference. 

‘ He’s enow to do, that’s certain sure, with the weather so tickle,' 
and farming work where ’tis, without going neighbouring ; only what 
for then did he come in here at all, and not so much as ax for me?’ 
observed Mrs. Seddon, phlegmatically. ‘So now you'd best come in. 
to your tea; the pikelets is a gettin’ cold.’ 

They had not long sat down when, ruminating slowly, after her 
fashion, as she helped the girl to the indigestible buttered cake, Mrs. 
Seddon went on, ‘I thowt ye telled me ye wanted to see Gilbert ? 
Why ye hadn’t time not to say nothink! How were it he didn’t stop 
a bit, and he come so far, and so wet as it is to-night?’ 

Rosy gulped down her tears and her tea together, as she repeated, 
mechanically, ‘ He were after something somewhere, and it’s so late 
that he couldn’t stop no longer.’ 

‘In my young days it weren’t never too late for a young man as 
were after courting a young girl for to stop a bit, and he’d a squeedged 
ten minutes out o’ the hardest day’s work ever mortal man had a 
knowed, for to see her. There’s more nor that underneath it, Rosy, 
so don’t you tell me.’ 

But Rosy was quite silent. 

‘You've a got yerself into a scrape, Rosy, my lass, I can see 
that,’ went on Mrs. Seddon, spearing another triangle of muffin on to 
her two-pronged fork. ‘I’ve a heerd o’ yer goings on wi’ that there 
Sam Churchill, what isn’t fit to hold a candle to Gilbert, no not if the 
one hadn’t a penny, and the other t’other were just sewn up wi’ gold! 


* «And makes me loathe this state of life so tickle. —SPENSsER’s Fairy Queen, 
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Tve a knowed him, that’s Gilbert, man and boy, this nigh six-and- 
twenty years, and that’s about sin he were in arms, and there ayn’t a 
better bit o’ man’s flesh goes upo’ two legs, and his mother and father 
afore him too; it’s a good stock, and I thinks a deal o’ what stock a 
chap comes on. And there you and that precious father o’ yourn 
together has a flung him overboard, I hear tell, when he’s sad, and 
sinking, and solitary; and if I'd knowed as much as I do now o’ yer 
goings on, when you had a wrote for to say you was coming, I’d not 
ha’ let you show your face in my house, to play wi’ an honest man’s 
heart, as if ye were a kitten wi’ a ball; I can tell ve that, ended 
Mrs. Seddon, with an indignation which was not the less but the 
more weighty for being long in arriving. 

By this time Rosy was sobbing without any restraint, her heart 
was opened, she was very unhappy, and she would have been glad of 
her cousin’s help and sympathy in her perplexities. She might have 
acknowledged her wrong, and got Mrs. Seddon’s help in setting it 
straight ; but there was no knowing what the ‘mights’ and the 
‘coulds’ would have brought about, for the door. opened and Mr. 
Seddon himself came in, followed by a young man. The corn- 
chandler was a comfortable smug little man, with a great tendency 
to small jokes; and Rosy, heartily disinclined to have her causes of 
agitation discussed and her tears commented on by him, started up 
and began busying herself about tea-cups in a dim corner of the 
large low room. 

‘I’ve a brought Mr. Sam’s brother in to tea, missis,’ said old 
Seddon, with a chuckle, feeling that he had done a very smart thing. 
His wife could have bitten him,—slowly, as was her wont, but none the 
less sharply. ‘And I’m not sure as Mr. Sam’s not to the fore himself 
afore evening’s out, and what'll ye say to that, I wonder?’ he went 
on exultingly. 

Rosy was in a very penitent mood; but at that period of her life 
it was quite out of her power not to smile and make herself agreeable 
to any young man; and though Mr. Sam’s brother was at that 
moment as unwelcome to her as any one of the male species could be, 
she was soon laughing and talking with him, apparently, as cheerfully 
as ever she had done. 

Mrs. Seddon was extremely annoyed. She looked on with a face 
glum with disgust, and preserved almost unbroken silence when Sam 
Churchill joined the party. 

But the graver she grew the more Rosy’s spirit of opposition rose, 
and the more vigorously she flirted. She laughed loudly at Sam’s 
bad jokes, capped his stories, answered his banter. Old Seddon, de- 
lighted at the success of his evening, and greatly amused with the 
change from his wife’s heavy, sensible discourse, encouraged the fun, 
and aided and abetted all the nonsense that was flying about his little 
hot parlour. 

Mrs. Seddon disdained to interfere further. ‘ Why, she hasn’t as 
much heart as would serve a sparra,’ thought she to herself, as she sat 
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and knitted her wrath into along blue worsted stocking. ‘ What a fool 

Gilbert is to waste hisn on such a.cockalorum jig as she, with a’ her 

bobs, and flounces, and curls! and that takes arter her mother as she 

do! And I’m a fool for my pains to care what Sally Brown’s darter 

do do; they’re both cut off the same joint and cooked wi’ the same 

sauce. As she’s brewed so mun she bake, and I wash my hands 0’ the 
irl.’ 

At last the two young men rose to go, Sam making a plunge at a 
rose, which the girl had put into her dress with a very different in- 
tention—thinking of Gilbert, indeed, as she picked and fixed it, and 
now letting his rival carry off the prize. 

‘Come back again to-morrow if ye can, and we'll have some more 
fun,’ shouted old Seddon, as he followed them out. 

‘ Rosy,’ said Mrs. Seddon, as the girl came back from a whispered 
adieu at the door. ‘I understood ye to tell me ye wanted to come 
here for to speak to Gilbert Sherard, as had took ill summat as had 
happened betwixt and between ye, and to make it up. I niver thowt 
to live to see one of my own kin, yer mother’s child, carrying on like 
that there, wi’ two on them chaps at once! Me and she were sisters” 
children, and right fond I were of my aunt, yer grandmother, and I 
won’t have not any such doings where I am!’ 

‘You're no call to speak to me like that! faulting and scolding - 
me so unkind!’ cried Rosy hotly. ‘ You’re not my mother anyhow. 
Yow’re on’y my cousin.’ 

‘Thank heaven, no I ayn’t,’ answered Mrs. Seddon in a heartfelt 
tone, which was anything but complimentary, and galled the spoiled 
little beauty to the quick ; ‘ but whether or no I haven’t the right to 
set. my lady straight, as bein’ only her cousin, this is my house, and 
such goings on as yourn shan’t be under my roof-tree, not by nobody ; 
so there, you may make yer own accounts 0’ that !’ 

Rosy pouted, but her excitement was over, the better spirit was 
beginning to return ; she turned away, with the tears clinging to her 
long black eyelashes, and looked very pretty and very penitent, in a 
way which was generally quite successful in disarming wrath ; but 
Mrs, Seddon, in a hardened tone, went on quite unmoved by ‘ beauty’s 
spell ’"— 

‘ Did ye appint them two young chaps here or no ? tell me that.’ 

‘I can’t prevent any young men from coming anywheres they’ve 
amind to. How can 1?’ answered Rosy, mutinously. 

‘I axed ye whether ye telled ’em yer was coming here to-day?’ 
persisted her uncompromising hostess. 

‘They knowed it somehow, I b’lieve,’ admitted the girl, un- 
willingly. 

Mrs. Seddon marched out of the room without a word more. 

‘Oh, don’t, cousin Seddon!’ cried Rosy, following her and taking 
hold vehemently of her arm. ‘I know I’ve behaved very bad, but ye 
munna throw me off like that! there’s none to help-me only you. 
They laugh at home when I’m sarcy and flighty, and think as it’s 
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smart and rather grand-like to have a lot on ’em trailin’ after me ; 
but I do care for Gilbert, oh, no end o’ times more nor that Sam! 
And you'll be good to me, won’t ye? and help me to be good, dear !’ 
and she flung her arms tenderly round the old woman’s neck. 

There was no resisting the passionate appeal. Mrs. Seddon suf- 
fered herself to be led into the back parlour, and smoothed her ruffled 
brow while Rosy poured forth her doubts, and her difficulties, and 
troubles, sitting on a low stool, with the firelight playing on her 
dark eyes and heightening the colour on her cheeks. Her upturned 
face looked very bewitching in her earnest mood, as the old woman 
could not help acknowledging to herself, at first with a somewhat un- 
willing smile, till at last she was won over to bestow a kiss on the 
brown head which had been laid on her knees, and with it some 
excellent advice, which her wayward little cousin took with unwonted 
meekness, the ‘edges of the medicine cup’ having been sweetened 
according to Tasso’s receipt. 


Cuaprter II. 


THE OLD HOUSE IN THE FRESHET. 


GiLBERT passed on with angry strides until he reached the farther 
end of the little town, where, near the coal wharf by the canal, he 
found his horse and cart, laden and ready to start, standing in the 
cold and rain, waiting dismally before the door of the public-house 
where their driver had been carousing for the last few hours. The 
horse pricked up its ears as its master approached. ‘If it isn’t 
enow to maké a dog ashamed,’ said he, fiercely, to the ostler who 
stood lounging by with a straw in his mouth. ‘ You just tell that 
Esau I’ve come and took the horse and cart away, and he may stop 
now till midnight if he pleases, for he shan’t come back to the Low 
Lees not so long as he’ve breath in his body, that I promise him, a 
lazy, drunken rascal!’ And he drove off at a more rapid rate than 
quite suited either his steed or his load. As he passed the turn to 
the Seddons’ he saw Sam Churchill walking up to the house. ‘Eh, 
no wonder she were in such a hurry to get rid o’ me,’ thought he, 
bitterly ; ‘she were expecting that young chap for to court her here, 
and that’s what she come for to Knowlton, no doubt, and I were fool 
enow to think maybe she’d chose it for to speak to me again!’ It 
seemed hard that she should have come into his very neighbourhood 
to throw this additional bitter drop into his already full cup, and he 
drove home in the very gall of bitterness. 

The next day there was but little improvement in the weather; 
the rain had gone on all night, and it was not possible to trace the 
course of the river lower down the valley; the lake stretched far and 
wide, and what cattle had not been removed to the higher ground in 
proper time had been drowned all along the banks—as they heard. 

Gilbert had been hard at such work as could be done on the farm, 
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when about two in the afternoon the postman reached Low Lees, 
having had to make a great circuit to deliver his budget at all. He 
put a solicitor’s letter into George’s hands, which the brothers had 
been expecting sadly for several days. 

‘Hopkins wunna wait ; they say they'll put in a distress. Thee 
mun go over to Knowlton and see whether there’s aught to be done, 
and there’s Farmer Grimsby talked as how he’d offer for the grey 
mare ; what’s the use o’ keepin’ o’ her, eating off her head, and we mun 
grab now at any money we can get to live. Tak’ her to him and see.’ 

‘ Why don’t you go yoursen, George ?’ answered Gilbert, wearily ; 
‘it’s your turn to-day, surely.’ 

‘ Because you're a better hand at a bargain; and I don’t like 
facing them lawyers, and that’s a fact. Thee long legs ull mak’ 
nothing o’ the walk,’ replied George, laughing sheepishly and looking 
at his brother’s tall, well-set figure and athletic limbs, very unlike 
his own squat, thick person. 

It was a bitter pill to Gilbert to return to Knowlton in his 
present circumstances ; but in such a sea of troubles as his, ‘ what did 
an additional drop signify?’ thought he, as he prepared for his 
journey. He was always the willing horse, on whose shoulders all 
men (that could) placed their burdens. 

Esau had kept carefully out of his master’s way until now, doing 
odd jobs; but it was of no use delaying longer, and he came up to 
Gilbert, as he was starting, with a petition for forgiveness. 

‘We can’t kip ye a day longer, answered he, angrily ; ‘ we've for- 
giv’ ye twice a’ready; nothing’s safe wi’ ye, and I’d rather do the 
cartering mysen than ha’ such doings as yourn. The little un’s worth 
teno’ ye. I'll pay ye to th’ end o’ th’ week, so be gone wi’ ye.’ 

Esau sneaked out of the room with the money in his hand, and 
the first thought in his mind was how much good drink was con- 
tained in it, if he could but reach the ‘Lone Tree’ without going 
home. How could he do better with his earnings than take his 
pleasure speedily, before they were ‘ frittered away’ in necessaries for 
all those hungry mouths that awaited them? He hurried on as fast 
as he could to the public-house, and was soon stretching out his legs 
before its fire, drinking his beer, and ‘thinking o’ nothin’ at a’’—the 
acme of bliss to one of his species, the utterly selfish, who are not 
troubled by remorse of any kind for their misdeeds. 

Meantime Gilbert had ridden the great rough grey mare by the 
upper longer road to Farmer Grimsby’s and left it there on trial, 
after which he pursued his way on foot to Knowlton. There was a 
painful look of black care on his handsome face, which had grown 
thin and worn in the last year; lines of sadness were eating into it 
with the constant anxieties gnawing at his heart, as he felt how all 
his chances of happiness, his fortune, his hopes, were melting away in 
that muddy yeast of waves that was closing in around him. 

As he neared the town, the flood grew narrower, but also stronger. 
The people looked blanker than even the day before. 
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‘ Why it’s risen four feet sin’ yesterday marnin’! What will us 
come to if it dunna stop? Them folks in the upper chambers will be 
downright clemmed wi’ cold, and fever ’1l break out wi’ all that slime 
and dirt running in and out,’ said one man after another to him as 
he passed up the dull little street. He did not stop, however, but 
went on, scarcely turning his head right or left; he did not want 
to see or to be seen. But when he reached the solicitor’s office the 
chief was out, sent for in a hurry to make a will, and the young 
client found little comfort from the second in command. 

* You must pay, Sherard, there’s no help for it. You can’t hold 
on. I’m sorry for you, you’re an honest man; but you hadn’t capital 
enough, and you’ve let the land get the master of you, instead of 
being master of the land, that’s where it is!’ 

It might be very true, but was not consolatory, and he came out 
of the door even more downhearted than he went in. The wind was 
rising as he passed down the little street, and the gusts beat in his 
face, but it was not raining. He went on, full of his own troubles, 
and scarcely looking about him till he came in sight of the broken 
ground above the river; there was a distant roar of water louder 
than the wind and the storm, and it was coming nearer and nearer. 

‘The walls and hedges above town has been holding back the 
flood like a dam, and simmingly they’ve giv’ way and bursted at last,’ 
said a passer by. ‘Heaven help the houses by Dollonds’ and Sed- 
dons’ |’ 

‘Seddons’ !’ cried Gilbert, rushing down the lane which led to the 
open green, where, on the low ground between the stream and the 
river, stood the old timbered house. The sun was near setting, but there 
was a full moon, and, though her face could not be seen, her light 
shone through the great clouds which were drifting furiously across 
the sky, and it was not dark. The additional rush of water was 
driving all before it; branches of trees, planks, thatch, and broken 
palings, torn up by its force in the upper valley, were whirling along 
in the current, threatening everything that came in their way. It 
had now surrounded the Seddons’ old house, which was tottering 
under the tremendous force of the wave of water now fast under- 
mining the foundations. There was not a moment to be lost; he 
could see the women at the upper windows waving their handker- 
chiefs for help, which there seemed to be no one to give. He ran 
back to the main road beyond, where the boat was still plying; it 
had just landed from a cruise. ‘You must come off directly,’ said 
Gilbert, jumping in, ‘there’s Seddons drownded out !’ 

‘I won’t go to no such a place,’ said the man ; ‘ the boat can’t live 
in them currents, and no end of broken spars and walls all round it.’ 

‘Currents or no currents, you'll have to come,’ muttered Gilbert, 
as he seized an oar and pushed off. 

‘ You'll pay me well, else you shanna stir,’ said the man, hanging 
back in a way to. prevent the boat’s progress; ‘how much will ye 
gie for the job?’ 
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‘Seddon’s a rich man, you’re quite safe,’ cried Gilbert. ‘ Mind 
that there bit o’ tree round the corner!’ 

It was a dangerous and difficult bit of navigation ; the whirlpools 
caused by the cross flow from the little stream, and the tremendous 
rush of the flood, made steering almost impossible among the unknown 
perils below the water, on which the crazy boat risked each moment to 
be wrecked. She grounded on the broken end of a wall in a way which 
threatened to break through her bottom at one instant, and was 
nearly impaled bya sharp bit of wooden fencing, which was only just 
under the muddy waves, at the next. At length they were reached 
by the swirl of the main stream, and were almost whirled away 
by the eddies and the rapids. By dint of some of the hardest work 
Gilbert had ever done in his life, they forced the boat across, and up 
to the Seddons’ house. The water now reached above the lower win- 
dows, but there was still a great space to the sills of the upper ones, 
and these were very small, while Mrs. Seddon was very large and un- 
wieldy. ‘How ever will she get through?’ Gilbert had time to 
think within himself; but to his relief he saw that they were forcing 
out the rickety old casements bodily, which luckily did not resist. 
He could see Rosy at work as they fell with a splash into the current. 
Mrs. Seddon had a head on her shoulders ; but when it came to climb- 
ing on the narrow sill, and dropping down into the boat far below, 
her courage failed. ‘I canna do it, I’m too heavy; you'll both be 
drownded, waiting for me ; get you down and leave me,’ she repeated to 
Rosy and the maid, amidst shouts from the two men of * Make haste, 
make haste, we canna hold on much longer!’ 

‘Nonsense ! Here, Lizzie, heave her up t’other side,’ cried the girl, 
as they lifted her up on the window with might and main. ‘It’s 
you must make haste; you'll drown us both if you don’t. Nothing 
shall make me stir till you’re out, so help me God!’ 

It was a hard task. Mrs. Seddon was so helpless and so heavy, 
that though the two girls above held on with all their strength to 
a shawl round her waist, and Gilbert bore up her weight from 
below, as far as his shifting standing would allow, the boat almost 
foundered with the shock of her descent. Rosy followed lightly and 
quickly. 

‘And me!’ screamed the poor maid ; ‘ you’re not a going to leave 
me behind like this here! Wait, oh wait !’ 

‘The boat’s full. I'll be back directly they’re landed—lI swear it,’ 
shouted Gilbert in return. 

The freight was indeed a dangerous one; the water reached to the 
gunwales, and, though the shore was not above thirty yards off, the 
boat nearly sunk before it could touch dry land, There were plenty 
of people there, however, ready to drag Mrs. Seddon over the float- 
ing rubbish on to the edge, where her fat little husband was running 
up and down, looking like a drenched hen, wringing his hands, and 
doing absolutely nothing for the relief of his household. Rosysprang 
out after her cousin, much too agitated to speak to Gilbert, even if 
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there had been a moment, before he was off again to the rescue of 
poor Lizzie, whose cries could be heard even in the uproar. 

It was almost a more difficult matter to get at the maid than it 
had been at the mistress; the boat had drifted with its heavy charge, 
and they had now to row upstream; the house was beginning to settle 
into the water, and it was dangerous to approach it on the near side, 
while the other was beset with outhouses between which they dan- 
gerously swerved. ‘Get out on the roof!’ shouted Gilbert to the 
frightened girl, who came slipping and sliding on the broken slates, 
and fell before she could reach the end of the gable. There she 
hung struggling to the end of a beam. ‘ Leave go! drop in!’ cried 
Gilbert, but in vain, though it was a fall of not more than three or four 
feet ; it was impossible to make her understand, and it was not 
till the strength of her arms gave way and she fell into the boat with 
a blow which almost sank it, that they could get her off. 

At the top of a high wall alongside was a wretched little dog, 
forgotten in the yard next door, who had broken his chain in the 
hubbub, and now ran backwards and forwards, howling miserably as 
he looked at the rushing currents; his entreaties for help were as dis- 
tinct as if he could have put them in words, and Gilbert could not 
withstand their eloquence ; he turned the head of the boat. 

‘T’ll tell ye it’s murder and a rascally shame to go back for the like 
0’ he!’ shouted the boatman, pulling the other way ; but the beast had 
caught his chance of help in Gilbert’s motion, made his leap, and 
scrambled in during the half second of chance in spite of the bit of 
hanging chain, with the help of a friendly oar. 

The currents were perpetually changing, and it was now impos- 
sible for them to return to the same side as before ; they therefore 
drifted with the stream to the farther shore, and landed at some 
distance below. It was a long way round by the upper bridge to the 
place where he had left the Seddons ; for a moment, however, Gilbert 
had half a mind to return with the girl. ‘ Nay, but I wunna go back 
just to be thanked,’ muttered he, and his pride came to the front. ‘ If 
she cared for that Sam no longer ago nor yesterday; *twould be a poor 
look-out for me if she took to me to-day because I boated her across 
a ditch!’ he thought stoutly. 

‘You'll remember me to them all,’ said he to Lizzie, who was 
beginning to recover her senses and start on her road home. 

‘But you'll come home and be dried, and eat summat, arter all 
you've been and done for us?’ inquired she, anxiously. 

‘ There’s not much “ home” left,’ answered Gilbert, pointing over 
the water to the old house which was gradually sinking before their 
eyes, slowly breaking up piecemeal; the rush of the water was sub- 
siding and the flood going down to its previous limits, but too late 
to save the Seddons’ home. ‘No, I canna come ; ye mun tell ,’em 
it’s too late, and I’m too soaked,’ he said, resolutely; ‘and I’m 
gone home, and hopes they’ll none on them be the worse of their 
wetting.’ 
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‘ And my money ?’ inquired the man, angrily. ‘ You haven’t paid 
me nothing.’ 

‘I haven’t got none,’ replied Gilbert, a little sadly ; ‘ but you'll be 
no loser. Lizzie, you tell Mrs. Seddon from me as I promised him 
twelve shillings, and she mun add some more for the saving of you, 
and of the dog too,’ he added, stooping to stroke the wet beast’s 
head, who rubbed its dirty sides gratefully and affectionately against 
hisleg. ‘Good-bye, Lizzie; shake hands.’ 

‘It wasn’t him a bit as saved my life ; twas you,’ cried the girl; then, 
as she watched him striding off up the hill, ‘ Him’s a good un both to 
man and beast; that’s what he is!’ she added, enthusiastically, if not 
grammatically. 

‘He’s got a strong arm as ever I come across,’ observed the 
man; ‘he a’most lifted the boat out of the water when he rowed. 
But I don’t hold wi’ caring a’ that lot about dumb beasts! he well 
nigh drownded us a’ wi’ taking in that dog; and where'd ever ha’ 
been the reason in that, I’d like to know.’ 

Gilbert walked away at a great pace along the muddy roads. The 
excitement of the rescue had stirred his blood; he was no longer the 
down-trodden man he had felt before ; he had not had so light a heart 
for months; he had been doing work that was worth doing; and to 
endure passively, as had been his doom now for so long, is always 
more difficult to a man than action however hard. Even his affairs 
did not seem so hopeless as a few hours back. If he and his brother 
were ruined, why they must begin again from the bottom; he was 
young and strong and with no one hanging upon him for support. 
There was a dim feeling, too, in his mind that at all events he had 
shown his manhood to his lady love, he had risked his life for others, 
and if she chose to marry his rival, it was hardly because he was the 
better man—which was exhilarating, at least for the time. 

He was pursuing his way by the upper longer road, knowing that 
the ford would be deeper and more unsafe even than usual, when, 
just as he had passed the lane which led to it, he suddenly heard a 
piercing cry in the distance, sharp and painful, evidently in the 
direction of the stick bridge; he turned and set off running at his 
utmost speed, shouting as he went to summon help, but nothing 
living was within sight or hearing. When he reached the turbid, 
dark stream, he thought in the dull twilight he could see something 
struggling in the dim beyond. ‘I’m coming, I’m coming!’ he hal- 
looed as he made his way slowly forward, first through the water 
which was nearly up to his middle, and then on to the slippery planks 
of the bridge upon which he climbed with much ado. He stood still 
on the highest point and looked around, but there was nothing to 
be seen. He called again and again, but there was no answer; and 
the clouds which were sweeping at railway speed across the sky at a 
great height above him so obscured the light of the moon, that for 
the moment he could see but a little way before him. 

Meantime the boy Roger had hurried home as soon as his work 
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was over, knowing that his mother would sorely need all comfort 
possible after her husband’s dismissal. 

* He’s off to the “ Lone Tree,”’ sobbed the poor woman. ‘I seen 
him pass, as he thowt unbeknownst. Go arter him, my boy, and 
strive if ye canna save a bit o’ money to keep us from clemming! 
How ever is us to get through, wi’ nowt coming in but thy little bit 
o’ wage? God bless thee!’ 

The lad trudged on, tired as he was, with all his might, to the 
little public. The ‘ Lone Tree’ was now surrounded by fields and 
old hedgerow timber, but the name must have come down from the time 
when the hillside was an open, unenclosed, treeless common, a sign of 
the old world story often attached to such primitive houses of shelter. 
Esau had found the settle by the ingle fire pleasant and cheerful in 
the wet evening, and had comfortably forgotten wife and children and 
all his troubles, when suddenly his face lengthened, for the door 
opened, he looked up, and in came Roger, out of breath and his face 
in a glow from having run so far and so fast. 

‘ Daddy,’ he panted, * the pig have a got in th’ watter, and he’ll be 
drownded, if ye donna come quick, and he ‘sich a toértly young un,’ 
He had imagined this device on the road, knowing that no moral 
levers could be brought to bear on his father’s hardened selfishness. 

‘’Tis very hard!’ growled Esau; ‘ and me that niver gets no good 
out o’ my life not.at a’. What doth’ pig mind? As if ye couldna 
sort him yersen! and the weather so cazelty, and the wind so whiffle, 
for to worrit me like this here; ’tis a good risin’ I should gie thee, 
and no mistake, ’ithstead o’ hearkening to thy jaw.’ 

At last, however, like the unjust judge, worn out with his son’s 
insistance—for Roger had a will as well as his father—‘to get shut 
o’ the lad, he went with him,’ as he said. 

‘We mun go by the upper road, cried the lad anxiously, as his 
father turned down towards the ford. 

‘°Tis the nighest way, and we'll go yonder, or we wonna go at 
all,’ replied Esau, with drunken perversity. It was no use to struggle 
with him, and they trudged on. 

‘It isn’t not to say dark, and for a’ it’s so mucky the rain’s stayed, 
and that’s a marcy, and I tak’ it the flood’s begun to go down; we'll 
just stump along,’ said the boy cheerfully. 

When they reached the river, however, the freshet, delayed by the 
winding of the stream, had not yet subsided, and the rushing water, 
muddy and troubled, and spreading beyond even its usual landmarks, 
looked most uninviting; the early part, however, was shallow, and 
if they could reach the planks all would be well. 

‘Ye mun just carry me, daddy; *twill be mor’n over my head,’ said 
little Roger, scrambling on his. father’s back, who waded stupidly on 
in a half-awake state through the yeasty waves. 

‘Mind where ye’re going, daddy!’ cried the boy anxiously, as 
Esau slipped heavily over the broken ground beneath them. ‘ Mak’ 
for the planks, right over there! right over there!’ he called, as he 
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clung for dear life round his father’s neck, who went swaying from 
side to side, utterly unable to guide his own way in his confusion. 
His hand was on the first of the uprights of the bridge, however, 
when, with a violent lurch, he went. down almost on his knees; 
Roger lost his hold, uttering a bitter cry as his head hit the post and 
went under water. Esau clutched instinctively after the boy, and 
succeeded in getting his arm round, him, while he clung with the 
other to the post. He then plunged slowly on, holding to the planks 
and keeping his grip on his son, carrying him like a'sheep under his 
arm, too dazed even to lift the-lad’s head out-of the water or to help 
him on to the bridge. He struggled on manfully, nevertheless, though 
the river was still breast high, reached the other side, and was sitting 
under an old pollard, in a half stupefied state, with Roger lying across 
his knees, when Gilbert at length perceived the pair under the shadow. 

‘Why, Esau, what’s ever the matter? .Why did na ye answer ? 
What are ye doing there?’ Then, as he stooped over him, ‘ Why 
the lad’s faint or stark, and his face all over slush! I do believe he’s 
drownded right. off.’ 

‘ Nay, he’s none dead,’ repeated the carter,dully. ‘I carried him 
over all right, but. we slipped, him and me, and his. head went. under. 
He'll come to fast enow.. I kep’ fast hold on him, that’s what I did; 
for what could I do better? He’s all right.’ 

‘Not if ye sit there doing nothing for him,’ muttered Gilbert, 
angrily, as he took the boy up in his arms and carried him, as fast. as 
he could, to the turnpike house, the nearest dwelling to be found 
along that lonely road. 

They tried every means in their power to revive, the little lad, 
but. in vain ; he was too far gone, the blow.on his head had stunned 
him, and the water had stifled him, and they could not bring him to. 

¢ A drunken rascal, as is not fit to live, and is too, bad to drown!’ 
said the woman of the house, indignantly, looking askance at Esau, 
who sat by the boy’s head, scarcely, attempting anything to help 
those who were doing their utmost. for his ehild, but looking at him 
and repeating slowly— 

‘I kep’ hold on him, I did. He's all right.’ 

‘And to think that it’s him that doos nothink for his family as he 
can help, as is to be left, and the little un, as is his mother’s right 
hand, and as hur thinks mo. end; on, is to be tuk from.her.!, "Tis a 
wonderful world, it is, sighed the woman., «>, 

‘Eh, my little lad!’ added Gilbert, sorrowfully, bending over the 
small body. ‘ And art thou gone so soon before us? “Tis,a scratting 
world.we live in, and no mistake. Maybe God A’mighty’s doing the 
best for thee he could. to tak’ thee to hissen;;/but.thou'lt. be sore 
missed at home, and I shall want thy pleasant face up and, down the 
farmstead, scores o’ times. There’s many a man thinks no end of 
hissen,.as might. ha’: gone and no one trouble arter him, not a tenth 
part what they'll do for thee, my lad! God bless thee!’ 

It was a simple funeral dirge, but worth living for. 
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Cuapter III. 


WATCH NIGHT. 


Tue flood subsided from that night, but not till it had left the 
Seddons’ home a heap of ruins. The old couple had taken refuge 
with a friend in the town, where Rosy went with them, at least for a 
few days. She had been bitterly disappointed when Gilbert did not 
return to her side after their rescue; she was looking out anxiously 
for him to make her peace at any price, with her heart all in a glow, 
when Lizzie appeared alone, and she could have cried aloud with 
vexation. 

‘Don’t he care no more for me nor that, not even a little bit just 
to see how we were out of the water, after we’d a bin next door but 
one to a drowning?’ moaned she, under her breath, while she tried 
to distract her thoughts by busying herself about her poor old cousin, 
who was much shaken with her adventures; while Lizzie’s perpetual 
allusions to Gilbert’s merits, external and moral, his virtues and his 
stature, the strength of his arm, and the kindness of his courage, with 
her praises in general of all that he had done for them, were not 
calculated to comfort Rosy for his loss. 

The next day Mrs. Seddon wrote off her thanks and those of the 
girl in very fervent terms to Gilbert, begging him earnestly to come 
over to Knowlton; but nothing could induce him to stir. He had an 
undefined horror of the fuss and the thanks that awaited him; and 
that evening and night’s work, with the close of little Roger’s death, 
seemed to him almost too near his heart to bear discussion. There 
were plenty of valid excuses as to the work which was wanted on the 
farm, with nobody to help, which he made good use of and absolutely 
refused to stir in spite of his brother’s expostulations. 

‘Here’s a letter from the lawyer to say as Uncle Sherard up in 
Yorkshire has a died sudden,’ said George one morning. ‘ The 
haven’t so much as axed either on us to the funeral, so I tak’ it he 
haven’t remembered the old blood. But we mun write and see; and 
*twill maybe kip Hopkins quiet a bit longer, if you'd on’y just run 
o’er and see him.’ 

‘You just go and see for yourself, man, how things stand. I 
don’t believe there’s nowt for us but just go on, all way up hill, collar 
work, till so be we come to an end o’ the trouble, or the trouble 
maks an end o’ us,’ answered Gilbert, stoutly. 

When George returned at night he was fuller of local news than 
of business, of which there was little that was new to tell. 

‘What d’ye think that Sam Churchill were arter the flood night ? 
When he heerd yer was up to the Seddons’ he just takes a punt too, 
for rivalry like; but *twere up stream, and he couldn’t get not a 
score o’ yards, till the boat knocked agin the guide post, and he 
clambered up like a frightened hen as couldna neither swim nor 
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fly! They went out to him with a cart, but he wouldn’t not dare 
to come down, and he stuck there better nar two hours.’ 

‘A pretty fellow he!’ laughed Gilbert. ‘And what did ye see 
o’ the Seddons ?’ 

‘Old Mother Seddon she do run on so about ye, Gilbert, and all 
that ye done for ’°em. Why won’t ye go over to her, when she wants 
so sore for to see ye?’ 

‘So I will, so I will! but I mun bide a bit. I dunna choose not to 
be patted and petted and muched, and a’ for nothink at a’. I did it 
because I liked it, and I haven’t had such a good time I don’t know 
when, as fighting that there boat through the waves and the storm 
and the broken bits : and d’ye think I'll go over to be stroked like as 
though I were a pussy cat for such as that? Nay, I’ll just let it a’ 
blow over and be done wi’, and then I'll goand sit wi’ the old ’ooman, 
for she’s a good old thing, and I wouldn’t hurt her not for nothink.’ 

He was true to his word; and for the next six weeks he stuck 
manfully to the farm and the work through the bad weather, the 
cold, and the snow. It was tolerably dry, however, and the land 
looked better than could have been expected after its drowning. 


It was the last day of the year when Gilbert was at length forced to 
go over to the town to settle his business at the lawyer’s and the bank, 
and after that he lingered a little at a friendly cattle dealer’s, at whose 
house he was always welcome, so that it was late and auite dark when 
he reached the dull little lodging where the Seddons had taken refuge. 

‘And so you’re come at last,’ said the old woman, a little grimly. 
‘You’ve took yer time to it, Gilbert Sherard. Did ye think I wanted 
for to bite ye, as ye kep’ away so long?’ 

‘ Yer bark were ever worse nor yer bite, Mother Seddon, as George 
calls ye,’ replied he, laughing. ‘I knows that right well. Yer was 
ever good to us two, ever sin we were babbies, and ’tisn’t likely I should 
forget ye, but I’ve been busy no end on the farm.’ 

‘Too busy to be thanked anyhow,’ said the shrewd old woman, 
smiling. ‘ Well, I allus do believe ’tis the mostest work is done wi’ 
the leastest talk, everywheres.’ 

‘We'll let bygones be bygones,’ interrupted he hastily, redden- 
ing. ‘What does Seddon, or leastways you, intend to do about the 
old house that’s down?’ 

* Rebuild it, man, as soon as winter softens.’ 

‘I hope you'll build it higher up then,’ put in Gilbert. 

*I can’t abear this livin’ in a street and starin’ out a winder into 
my neighbours’ eyes. And now, too, I haven’t a room so much as to 
put a dog i in, and I want ye to stop to th’ Watch Night service, and 
it’s too foggy and too dark to go back arter that. There’s a fine new 
preacher. I’m a Churchwoman mysen, but I did always love the 
chapel Watch Night, I did.’ 

‘Mrs. Jones have just ha’ been offering me a shake-down if so be 
Td ngs over it,’ said Gilbert. 
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.*Dooee now, ’twill do ye a mort 0’ good! "Tis a troublesome 
world we're set into, heaven knows, and if there’s a bit o’ quiet to be 
got anywhere, sure it isn’t for us to gie it the go-by. And you'll 
come in to supper arter all’s over, and tell me all and about it. I’m 
too bad for to go mysen to-night. Promise me that you'll come in, 
Gilbert!’ she said, with unusual earnestness ; ‘ you'll none be the 
worse of doing an old woman that pleasure.’ 

‘Td promise a harder thing than that, and willing,’ answered 
the young man, smiling. ‘ But I mun be off, and tell Mrs. Jones I'll 
e’en stop with her to-night, or she’ll be giving away my place maybe. 
I'm right down glad to see ye look so peart.’! 

It was about eleven o’clock when he went out again, and the 
people were beginning to stream into the chapel, which looked to 
him quite full when he entered it, while a preliminary hymn was 
being sung with much fervour, not to say noise. He slipped into a 
dark place under the gallery, not wishing to be spoken to by any 
acquaintance. Presently, to his great surprise, he saw Rosy enter 
and pass up the middle passage toa front seat. She was more quietly 
dressed than of old, and her expression and manner, he thought, 
looked quieter too. She gazed round the chapel a little anxiously, 
but he shrank behind an iron pillar, and she did not see him. 

Presently the service began : a devout prayer, a psalm with much 
about the shepherds keeping watch by night, supposed to be appli- 
cable ; and then came a discourse of the highly-spiced character which 
all those who went to the chapel expected and desired to hear. 

‘Ready to depart,’ began the preacher. ‘The year had been a 
disastrous one, publicly and privately ; let each one look to himself; 
had they learned its lesson? The avenger was at hand; had they 
repented of their sins?’ he cried, more earnestly ; ‘of your light 
thoughts, your foolish actions, your wicked ways! It is the sin of 
each man, it is the sin of every man, that lies heavy on the land, and 
the Lord is taking vengeance on us for our misdeeds. Death is at 
hand!’ he almost screamed. ‘ Let us be ready to depart, our feet 
shod, our loins girded. Ah, but there are some of you say, “ We are 
not wicked at all, we only like to take our pleasure.” Only our 
pleasure! getting wrongfully and spending recklessly. Yes, and 
you weaker ones, that think it no great harm, with your dangles and 
your bangles, to hunt after men’s hearts, what shall it serve you if you 
lose your own souls, “taking your pleasure,” as you think you are 
doing! Strange pleasure, it will seem, in the great light of eternity! 
Watch, therefore, lest the vengeance of the Lord be upon you.’ 

Rosy began to feel that she herself, at this point, was the central 
sinner who was preached at, and all her crimes rose dark before her : 
her flirtations, her flinging away of Gilbert, her taking up of Sam; 
and as her iniquities grew blacker in her eyes with the vehemence of 
the speaker, she sobbed aloud; but so did many more, and she was 


1 © A tricksie girle I wot, as peart as bird.—WARNER’S Albion's England, 1592. 
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not remarkable in the assembly. And then came the solemn pause, 
the silent waiting for the death of the old year, of the time that 
should never more return, the deep, almost dreadful stillness—the 
speechlessness of a great expectant crowd. 

Rosy held her breath with awe, while she tried to comfort herself 
by thinking that at least for six weeks she had not done anything— 
to speak of—in the way of flirtation; ‘ indeed it’s nearly seven weeks 
I may say!’ she went on to herself, counting anxiously up the debit 
and credit account of her virtuous conduct. 

She had, in truth, been very unhappy. If she could but see Gilbert 
again, she would be so different; she would beg him to forgive her, 
and she would never do so any more! Only to see him again and 
explain, was what she prayed for; and if the prayer was not a very 
spiritual one, it was at least better than praying for what she did not 
really want, which so many of us do day by day. 

The clock struck twelve. The young year that was expected by all 
to bring such happiness and such goodness as no old year had yet 
been capable of—the year that was to fulfil all the expectations and 
crown all the efforts which had fallen so blank and Hat in the reign 
of his predecessors—rushed in. The jubilant psalms that greeted his 
entrance were sung with enthusiasm, a few more words were spoken, 
and the audience began to melt away through the open door. Rosy 
found Gilbert by her side,—she was not surprised, it was only natural, 
as the first product to be expected of the ‘ glad new year.’ She looked 
up into his face with a tearful smile and held out her hand; he drew 
it within his arm, and laid his other hand upon it, and they pressed 
their way out through the little crowd with a feeling as if they two 
were alone in creation. 

‘Gilbert,’ whispered she, ‘ won’t ye forgie me? I'll be so good 
wi’ ye as never were, and try hard not to flirt wi’ nobody; and Ill 
go wi’ ye to the world’s end, whatever father may say against it, that 
I will ! he'll give in, I know he will. And if you’re to be poor (and 
you will be very poor indeed, Gilbert, shan’t you?), I'll make very 
little do, and dress in quite common things. See, I’ve begun 
already—only look at my gown—just to try, and because I thought 
you would like it. And why didn’t you come back and see me that day 
after the flood, Gilbert ? it was very cruel of ye; and, oh, how I did 
cry that evening, thinkin’ of ye that didn’t think o’ me, when I saw 
Lizzie come back all alone! . . . What for don’t ye speak to me, 
Gilbert? You're glad to see me, dear, ayn’t you ?’ cried Rosy, in 
sudden terror at getting no answer. 

‘Glad!’ said he, bending over her, ‘ I should think I was glad! 
Only I’m a little bit in a maze still, dear, and there hasn’t been 
much room, has there, yet, Rosy, for to put in a word?’ And he 
pressed the hand which he held fondly, as the open street did not admit 
of a more lively demonstration for the present. 

* Ah, you’re laughing at me because I run on so! But you shall 
see as it isn’t only words, but that I do care for ye, Gilbert, wi’ all my 
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heart and soul,’ said she, tearfully, as they reached Mrs. Seddon’s 
house. 

‘And how ever did you turn up here at Knowlton to-night?’ 
inquired Gilbert, as they lingered still outside the door for a few words 
more together. 

‘Why, to be sure, because Cousin Seddon she axed me, knowing 
how I were fretting, and how I didn’t know how to compass meetin’ 
ye again, you hard-hearted Gilbert, that wouldn’t stir an inch nor 
nothink not to seeme! And she wrote as how couldn’t I geta 
bed here wi’ a friend for Watch Night? for ’twould do me a deal o’ 
good to hear the good things spoke to me i’ th’ chapel, me that 
wanted them badly! You know she speaks out, does Cousin Seddon! 
But it was true too what she wrote, all the same. And then she said 
she’d do what she could for me when sobe she’d got me here.’ 

‘Well!’ cried the old woman with a smile, as the pair walked 
into her little room hand in hand; ‘so you’ve come back to supper, 
Gilbert, as good as yer word! I thowt as maybe ye wouldn’t forgit 
this time ; and I thowt too, though ye went out one, ye might come 
back two! So I’m not unprepared ; there’s two plates for ye, over and 
above me and my old man, what’s arter all gone out wi’ some neigh- 
bours to-night, he is. But you'll miss nothink, nor nobody, that’s 
what ye won’t. Not if sobe ’twere her Majesty the Queen as had a 
put off comin’ to tea, arter sayin’ as ’ow she’d be here, which it’s sure 
I am that she wouldn’t do no such a thing—God bless her!’ added 
Mrs. Seddon, loyally. 

‘I’ve got a good bit o’ news to tell ye, Rosy,’ said Gilbert, pre- 
sently. ‘ There’s been an old uncle o’ ourn as died up in Yorkshire, 
the t’other day. We hadn’t seen or heerd of him for years, and 
didn’t think nowt about him; but the lawyer telled me this evening 
as he hears we’ve a come into summat; ’tayn’t a very deal—betwixt 
three and four hundered pounds— but ’twill pretty nigh set us straight 
at the Low Lees, for Sir John has a been main kind about the rent 
and offered another farm; that isn’t not a dairy one neither, dear, 
and nigh to Knowlton,’ he added, smiling. ‘Or what should ye say 
if we went off to Canada, aad tried a’ fresh wi’ a new start, Rosy ?’ 

The girl’s face fell a little, but she recovered herself. ‘I'll go wi’ 
ye there too, Gilbert, if ye’ve certain sure set your mind that way. 
But it’s a long way off out there over the big salt sea and the savages, 
isn’t it?’ she said, with a little shiver. 

‘Nay, lad, thee mustna run off that fashion. I canna spare 
thee nor her neither. Stay a bit. I’m an auld ’ooman and not long 
for this world ; thou’rt like a son to me, and it shanna be the worse 
for thee and her if ye stops where I can see yer bonny faces now and 
then,’ said Mrs. Seddon, more moved than she liked to show, or, 
indeed, than she had ever felt before in her life. ‘ ’Twould be a poor 
thing as Gilbert Sherard should ha’ risked his life for to drag us 
three out o’ the flood on’y to be drownded out o’ house and land 
hisself, and his wife too, by it. And that they shanna be, or my 
name ayn’t Sarah Seddon!’ F, P. Verney. 
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NE of the most astoundingly ill-conceived notions of the present 
day about South Africa is that the earning of regular wages, 
or the possession of ploughs, agricultural implements, and improved 
dwellings are of themselves sufficient to change savage into civilised 
man. Excellent writers and too hopeful philanthropists have done 
their utmost to foster this delusion. Not long ago a travelled no- 
velist, in speaking of the Diamond Fields as a centre of ‘light and 
civilisation,’ went into ecstasies of over-hopeful prophecy about 
the future improvement of certain black men who there, to the 
number of 10,000 per annum, ‘learned the dignity of labour and 
earned ten shillings a week.’ 

The author seems to have written as if really all savage earners 
of wages were likely to be permanently moulded into being con- 
stituents of wages-earning communities by merely having tried 
their hands at it for a period of months or years. The fact is that 
the Kafir nations that have earned most money by regular labour 
have shown themselves to be the most persistently warlike; and the 
man who has been on the Diamond Fields an employed workman is, 
on returning to his native wilds and free life, none the less prone to 
remaining a relentless raider and peculiarly savage barbarian. This 
is amply provable by reference to the tribes of Bapedi and Baphuti, 
with which, until December 1879, we were at war. There was 
not a male of Secocoeni’s or Moirosi’s people that had not worked 
for some considerable period for Englishmen on the Diamond Fields, 
With this fact Iam personally acquainted. Besides this, Makropetsi, 
the head adviser and principal counsellor of Secocoeni, had travelled 
much amongst white men. He was educated at Cape Town and knew 
the distinction between Dutch and English, Irish and German, 
almost as well as an ordinary colonist. Such as he and others—half- 
enlightened men who have been living as servants amongst Europeans 
—men with houses, patches of land, agricultural implements, and ad- 
vanced means and comforts, have ever thrown away all these advan- 
tages to assume the red blanket and follow their chief at the very 
first blush of war. It was always so in South Africa, and our experi- 
ences of the amount of sensible amelioration that can be produced 
in the native character by contact with civilisation are not at all 
calculated to make us hopeful for the future or to lead observant 
colonists to think the receipt of regular wages, or the acquisition of 
wealth by the native, a sure foundation for his peaceful progress in 
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the near future. The Basutos who once worked in the Orange Free 
State, the Gaikas who helped to build colonial railways, the Bapedi 
who laboured on the Diamond Fields, all, when time and opportunity 
serve, and their chief calls upon them, eagerly and gladly fling away 
the benefits that they have acquired by voluntary servitude and 
plunge into the delights of war. Neither does labour and the receipt 
of regular wages induce the ordinary kraal Kafir to forsake polygamy 
and devote himself to a life of toil for the sake of its rewards. This 
is amply proved by the history of the Natal Kafirs who went to the 
Diamond Fields, at any period from 1868 to the hour of writing. 
During the earlier years of the diamond discovery nearly 30,000 men 
and boys went out from the Colony of Natal, alone, or with their 
masters, or were brought in gangs to the mines to work. Of these 
how many have abandoned the life of the kraal to enjoy the fruits of 
labour amongst us? But a very few, certainly not more than two in 
thirty. On fulfilling their labour contracts at the Diamond Fields, 
the vast majority returned to native locations, or to kraals on the 
farms from whence they had been drawn out, and invested their 
earnings in articles useful for the barter on which polygamy is based. 
A few remained on the Diamond Fields, plunged into crime or drink, 
lost caste, and became in time labourers of a type inferior in honesty 
to the pagan and unable to compete in endurance with the Euro- 
pean. Others learned to cook or to wash, and for a time became 
domestics on the Fields or elsewhere. Of these some went back to 
Natal, to labour as kitchen folk in the towns, but the great mass re- 
turned to barbarism and resumed their primitive habits as completely 
as if they had never worked for regular wages alongside of white 
people in the whole course of their lives. Not labour, but peace—a 
long term of freedom from war’s excitements—can soften the South 
African native and tend to make him grow upwards towards the light. 
War for him must be rendered impossible. The dignity of labour 
has in itself no attraction sufficiently great to induce a warrior to 
rest from fighting; neither has the possession of chattel property 
any magic about it to blind a Kafir to the manifest duty and pleasure 
of snatching other men’s chattels in the honourable course of raid 
and foray. There is but one sort of property that has in itself the 
power to make a robber desist from plundering, to convert the 
soldier into a peasant, the clansman into a citizen. That is land— 
freehold land. Movable property has no such glamour about it. 

It is for this reason we find that Kafir custom discountenances 
the individual possession of title. The tribe or clan holds the earth 
in common, and the chief is the great administrator of the tribal land 
trust. This is the true key to the chieftain’s power. The man in 
whose hands are vested the lands of a clan is the ruler of the clan. 
Divide the lands amongst the clansmen, give each one personal title 
to a holding—however small—and chieftainship is stripped of its glory 
and loyalty—becomes a weak because disinterested sentiment, whilst 
at the same time each landholder becomes an independent man with 
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fixed property, capable of improvement, and to whose value war can 
add but little. 

In 1865 a most extraordinary instance of the merely surface hold 
material wealth and the comforts of a partial civilisation have upon 
the landless warrior, and of the rapidity with which he will cast aside 
the trammels of artificiality to rush into the glowing realities of 
savage life, was afforded in Basutoland proper. 

Moshesh, the great chief of the Basuto nation, had many brothers 
and sons. Of these not a few, desirous of partaking of the learning 
that they could not but see was so potential an aid to white arms and 
industry, voluntarily frequented schools, and in some cases even went 
so far as to seek admittance to colleges in distant towns. They 
prized education for what it would enable them to do, and they cer- 
tainly seemed to emulate the better characteristics of white people. 
In Basutoland were missionaries—some of them men of considerable 
goodness and self-sacrifice, and all of them earnest to educate in use- 
ful languages and arts the people amongst whom they had fixed their 
lot. One war with the Free State had ended and another was on 
the point of breaking out, when Rantzani, a nephew of Moshesh, 
returned to his father’s village. The young man was a Kafir dandy, 
spoke English softly and well, used, as did many of his father’s 
people, European clothes, and wore them with undeniable ease and 
grace. He was all for peace, culture, and improvement. He spoke 
of steam and its wonders, talked of rotation of crops, cross breeding, 
importation of sires, the value of water mills, &c., and was grandly 
eloquent on irrigation by means of windmills and other mechanical 
aids. He would be found at his kraal seated in a fine American 
rocking chair, reading the Natal newspapers, or engaged in the 
inspection of his books or his wardrobe, in both of which he took 
much pride. When it began to be talked about that war with the 
Free State must be resumed, the educated young chief became a 
person of more than usual importance in the eyes of the tribes. His 
opinion was sought and his advice adopted almost in preference to 
that of his father, a sturdy and clever old pagan, whose town was 
situated some three miles from his son’s own place. Missionaries 
and others relied upon the effects of luxury and education to detach 
the young man from the war party, and for a time it appeared that 
there was at length one Basuto to be found on whom Christian train- 
ing and acquired habits had produced their wonted and expected 
effects. Rantzani’s father was not averse to war, but he was not 
eager to plunge rashly into it. He referred often to his son’s 
objection to strife, and, indeed, quoted the young chief’s arguments 
in favour of industry and education against those of men whose 
sole delights were cattle-stealing and house-burning. At length it 
was determined to make a grand appeal to Rantzani to side with his 
people in the approaching conflict, and a number of messengers and 
orators from Moshesh assembled at his place to hold the ‘ pitso,’ 
‘houtla,’ or great palaver, in which those people delight. Some 
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traders and clergymen are also known to have been present. A few 
of these were indifferent to what course should be resolved on, know- 
ing that war opened up the way for the making of huge profits by 
gun-running—as smuggling arms is called in South Africa—but 
others sincerely and truly sought the continuance of peace, which 
had already proved so highly beneficial to the best interests of the 
country. 

The scene was a beautiful and even gladsome one. Far away 
to the south stared up into the blue sky of Basutoland an immense 
white-cliffed table mountain, with its flat and verdant top and low 
grassy shoulders and subject hills, up which stele the narrow red 
tracks that led to the guarded summit. To the left, sweeping 
through a deep valley, ran a bright river, hurrying on to join the 
bigger streams of the Orange Free State. Around lay open hills. 
Behind and to the north the grassy plain ended abruptly in the 
huge precipices of the great Drakensberg, that cut off from Basutoland 
the diversified terraces of Natal. The scene of the pitso was a bit of 
sward in front of the young chief’s house, an erection with walls, but 
behind which circles of the more primitive beehive huts, each en- 
closed by a pretty fence of tall plaited grass, showed where dwelt 
those who had elected to follow his footsteps. Beside his house, and 
to its right, was a rude forge, a carriage, some two or three ploughs, 
and a cart. A little apart stood a small, square but low, thatched 
building with five windows, the door of which, lying open, disclosed 
benches, desks, maps, and Scriptural quotations, that marked it a 
Kafir school, and in its turn a church. To the left a huge fire, with 
a group of cooks and a quantity of freshly killed meat, showed that 
supper was already thought of. The young chief sat facing the 
circle of eager orators and expectant listeners that had come to inter- 
view him. Behind his own seat and especial following were grouped 
some of the females and boys of the kraal, and from over the grass 
fences faces occasionally peeped and eyes glistened with curiosity 
whenever the talk became exciting or the murmur of the crowd 
proclaimed assent to some popular declaration, or recognition of some 
accepted truth or admitted proverb. Speeches were made, some in 
favour of instant war, many for peace. At length, as the sun was 
declining, Rantzani arose to give his decision. He was well and 
warmly clad in the English fashion, wearing a tweed suit, chain and 
seals, patent leather boots, light maize-coloured tie, a stiff Byron 
collar, evidently of paper or some of the new materials that ape linen 
in all but its comfort. On his head he wore a deerstalker hat, and, 
as he was a fine, healthy, manly-looking young fellow, who had learned 
how to dress and where to stop on the road to fashion, he was most 
presentable in his well-fitting, although perhaps over-new, habiliments. 
In a low tone, with a glance around to ascertain how his opening 
words took, he began with the praises of peace. 

We are not soldiers ; no one will pay us day by day for the months we 
must spend away from our fields, hidden behind rocks or watching the 
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roads that lead to the houses of the Boers. What, then, is war? It brings 
to men like us absence from home, hunger, loss of strength, fatigue, cold, 
and sorrow. We may take many cattle ; they will at best but replace those 
that die from the narrowed pasture high on the sour, cold, mountain-tops 
our own must be confined to if they in turn are to be preserved from the 
spoiler. During war we cannot build, or plough, or teach. My eyes are 
open to the value of the knowledge to be got from books. Books put us 
on a level with those who say ‘ This is the price’ and ‘ That is the amount’ 
when we sell to them or buy from them. Here in this newspaper (holds 
up ‘Natal Witness’) are words telling me at what expense I can buy 
and for what I can sell horses and saddles, Kafir picks, blankets, or 
corn in the towns of the English and the Dutch. Is not this knowledge 
good? With knowledge much, very much, can be done to make my father’s 
people wealthy, without it nothing. War is the nursery of ignorance. The 
animals that fight are always miserable; even the lion must skulk and 
hide in the day time, mingling his hair with the yellow sand that he may 
not be seen. He has no rest. In his old age he is lean; then he is weak 
and his end is unhappy. The brutes that are peaceful are more reasonable. 
The sheep lives idly, but he is fat and people take care of him instead of 
flying from him ; the quiet horse is well treated and loved, whilst the ill- 
tempered one is starved and beaten. So is it with people. 


Here something about the collar seemed to irritate him, and he 
put his hand up, but without checking his delivery, to bend down or 
ease one of the sharp corners ; and as he went on he occasionally put 
his fingers between the collar and his neck with a sweeping motion, 
as if to gain more air. The paper collar was perhaps a thought too 
tight. 


As I told you, the fighting animals know no rest—the lion when his 
mane is grey, his feet are no longer full of the springiness of youth, and he 
himself is old and no doubt weary —— 


Here his collar seemed to irritate him again, and he made a tug 
at it that loosened one end, which stuck out painfully in front of his 
irritated bull neck. 


He is, he is, he is hunted like a common enemy—shot down and other- 
wise assailed by those formerly afraid of him, who in the days of his 
strength fled before his face. Still in this he suffers only the common fate 
of warriors, who, when the time has come in which they must lay down 
the spear or abandon the use of their teeth and claws, are unfortunately no — 
longer able to assure safety by conquest, but are distrusted and assailed by 
all, and this when they desire only peace. If we also had continual war, 
it would be impossible for any improvement whatever to come in our cir- 
cumstances. Here around me you can see the effects of a few weeks’ rest. 
T call it a few weeks, for, after all, what is a month or a year in the life of 
a people? Are we not the Basutos? There are fields before you ploughed 
by new iron instruments drawn by brutes that don’t think. No longer 
must our women labour day and night to provide food for their children, 
Our houses begin to be more roomy ; their contents are no longer but a few 
skins and baskets. The children go to the fields with books under their 
arms, and learn during the hours they had formerly devoted to idleness and 
bird-catching how to acquire the money with which they will yet pay for 
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the education of other children as yet unborn. There can be nothing 
better for a nation than to be at peace, to learn the arts of peace, to enjoy 
the comforts and luxuries of peace. 


Here the end of his collar tipped up and tickled him under the 
chin. He raised his right hand to it and began fumbling at the 
button and endeavouring to find the button-hole, which was noticeably 
torn or broken through. This seemed to irritate him, and, as he 
proceeded with his endeavours to fasten the stiff paper collar, his 
sentences became broken and his voice, which had hitherto been 
melodious, smooth, and suited to his subject, became harsher and 
angrier than might have been expected from one who was announcing 
‘ peace on earth, goodwill to men.’ 


Wild people—I don’t call them wild Kafirs ; a kafir is a man ; we are all 
people—sometimes say that civilisation is a bondage, that one is not so free 
when he wears clothes, labours regularly and by the hour, and lives the 
life of regularity that the white people do, and that the missionaries tell us 
can alone lead us into the path of improvement from which ‘there will be 
no straying once we are accustomed toit. I have never found out the 
bondage. The regular life of the school, the happy quietude of a district 
town, the regularity of church and labour, all these have pleased me in 
their turn, But now 


Here, with a violent wrench, he tore the collar from his neck, 
having failed to keep it down in its proper place. ‘ But I—but I , 
For a moment he paused, then looked wildly around— 


But I—I am tired of this imposture. These are not my sentiments. 
Those are not my feelings. A something rises within me; it springs on 
me now; it tells me I am talking nonsense, playing a part I was never fit 
for. These clothes confine free limbs once unfettered by any of the tram- 
mels of this civilised life that I have been trying to praise but cannot 
endure. 


Here he tore off his coat, flung it violently on the ground, grasped 
with his right hand the junction of his suspenders with his nether 
garment, and proceeded still more violently :— 


It is better to be free than enslaved. I have tried to think well of 
slavery, but I cannot. The social system is a slavery. Clothes are a 
slavery. School is a slavery. The Church is a slavery. These are the 
things that make people children all their lives and grown-up schoolboys 
when they should be men and warriors. 


Almost in a moment, like lightning, the chief stood naked before 
his people. His clothes lay before him a despised heap. ‘With a 
kick he scattered them from him. 


It is these things and such as those (pointing with his hand to the cart 
and the school-house) that are the preliminaries of servitude. They are the 
security, as the Dutch people say, that we give that at some future time 
we will pay taxes and submit to the dictation of policemen and the orders 
of writers. Are those things to keep us at peace? Are those things to 
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take our manhood wholly from us? Are the Boers to come here and insult 
our father Moshesh, to walk over our mountains, to trample over our 
graves, to steal our cattle, to take away our horses, and we, because of 
ploughs, and clothes, and thatched houses, and books, and things our 
fathers never knew, and comforts they never sought, to shrink from our 
duties, to sit still when we should spring up to defend our chief, his honour, 
and our homes? Habit is home. The white man’s houses only are built of 
brick. He is buta man. Our home is the hut on the mountain. Away 
with this spurious civilisation ! away with the chains we tie upon ourselves ! 
Let those who will have Moshesh and freedom follow me. Liberty is worth 
more than a blanket, and the name of a warrior better worth than this. 


With a spring he rushed to the fire, grasped an immense lighted 
brand, and charged at the schoolhouse, thrusting his fiery weapon 
deep into the thatch. Some tried to restrain him. One of his 
councillors held him back. He struck him to the earth. The 
missionaries entreated him to become less violent. Hastily collecting 
some of the more cherished articles of his modern life, he hurled 
them into the now blazing house. The warriors and those who had 
listened to him, startled from rapt amazement into active life, rose 
to their feet and with a loud yell helped in the work of destruction. 
In a moment cart and carriage, ploughs and harrows, schoolhouse, 
cottage, all had vanished: the chief, naked, with a rifle in his hand, 
waving it fiercely above his head, was rushing in advance of a herd 
of armed followers towards his father’s village ; and the old men who 
had come to hear Education's vindication of a peace policy were 
smiling in derision at the ambassadors who were there to ‘ induce the 
leopard to change his spots.’ At the battle of Timi, a year after- 
wards, the educated young chief, almost alone, defended with desperate 
courage, a mountain path. Since his relapse he has become more 
and more savage; and although he is fairly well off, and still main- 
tains a carriage and horses, yet his pleasures are pagan, and he is a 
thief and a liar. 

Having shown by illustration what the Basuto is when his savage 
instincts are aroused by war, we may now begin to consider his con- 
dition iu a state of peace and when he is wholly undisturbed by 
passion. The author visited on April 2, 1872, the location or reserve, 
under Free State rule, of Paulus Mauperi, a brother of the great 
chief Moshesh, who died in 1858, shortly after the annexation by 
Sir Philip Wodehouse of Basutoland to Her Majesty’s dominions. 
The road to the village was through Weenen County, Natal, and lay 
over the Great Drakensberg, the pass being known as ‘ Baba Lim 
bona,’ or ‘Oh, Father, see,’ from the circumstance that this was the 
exclamation of the first Basuto who had ever stood on its summit, 
and from whom the words were forced by pleased surprise when he 
suddenly caught sight of fair Natal, a country previously unknown, 
lying in all its beauty before him. The path is of the most preci- 
pitous sort, and in places but barely scalable for footmen. We, 
however, forced our horses up it. Wherever a man can go a horse 
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ought to be able to follow. On the summit of the mountain we 
entered upon a vast unoccupied tract of grass lands, after an hour’s 
journey over which we came in sight of Mauperi’s first village. Here 
his son Apollos was seated on an American rocking chair, dressed in 
Melton cords, with a white beaver hat, reading newspapers. He 
offered us our choice of the ‘ Witness’ or ‘Natal Mercury; but he 
had the Dutch newspaper as well. His house was small and fairly 
furnished. He had a good and useful box of tools, including some 
American notions that were not at that period to be met with in the 
homes of even wealthy settlers. He had a very nice Cape cart, with 
a tent over it, and when he accompanied us to his father’s he drove 
four in hand. But he had several wives and was a pagan. The wife 
he had then just taken was a Natal Zulu girl, the daughter of Puteli, 
whose tribe was afterwards destroyed for alleged complicity with 
Langalibalela’s treason or disobedience. Old Mauperi, the father, 
had a much more pretentious although more savage and characteristic 
residence than that of his son. This was situate on an open plain at 
the foot of a table-topped mountain. There were three large kraals 
or villages, occupied by probably about 1,500 or 1,600 people. It 
should here be remembered that every woman in these polygamous 
countries has a hut to herself, so that in the enclosure of but one 
head of a family there may be very many dwellings. As we entered 
the main village the cattle of the tribe, numbering some 4,000, 
came in from pasture, and cows and goats were being made fast in all 
directions, the air being filled with the clamour of the calves, who 
were now allowed, after having been kept in, or herded separately all 
day, at length to meet and exchange endearments with their mothers. 
All this vast mass of cattle, however, had not been running as one 
troop. The beasts had been scattered over a considerable extent of 
country in small mobs, each herded by one or more boys. There 
came home also eight thousand sheep in from thirty to fifty flocks. 
But what struck us as most remarkable was that a great number of 
the lads had books under their arms. Even the ‘ hird boys’ employed 
in protecting the grain crops brought in their school books with them 
from the field. Notwithstanding, however, this zeal for education, 
Mauperi’s people were pagan and polygamous to the backbone. Their 
huts were, however, spacious, and each was enclosed for purposes of 
propriety and decency with a fence of reeds, the space between 
which and the hut itself appeared invariably to be kept in the most 
perfect order and scrupulously clean and free from dirt of any kind. 
The children also were clean, and the women, some of whom are 
singularly pretty, were, notwithstanding a deplorable scantiness of 
apparel, models of neatness and precision. On the other hand there 
were dirty men—savages who squatted upon the bare ground draped 
in filthy sheepskins—fellows who sprawled about, smoked Indian hemp 
through cows’ horns, and whose only pleasure seemed to consist in 
the consumption of snuff or tobacco. The chief received us cordially 
in mure senses than one. He presented us with a bottle of 
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Hennessey’s ‘ three star’ brandy, basins and water to wash with, and 
attendants to look after us; whilst young men, the sons of one of 
his councillors, took away our horses that they might be rested and 
fed. The enclosure before referred to (that between the outer screen 
and the hut) is called the ‘ houtla,’ or place of conversation. To this, 
just as the sun was setting, we were invited. There were but three 
chairs—one for the chief and two for the visitors, whom etiquette 
directed to sit on the right-hand side oftheir host. All other persons 
within the enclosure—head-men, relatives, doctor, and councillors—sat 
or squatted on the ground in a semicircle facing Mauperi. Supper 
was brought in almost immediately—meat of two kinds stewed down 
in fat; then as a second course boiled green maize cobs, followed by 
bread, which in its turn was succeeded by the tea kettle. But the 
making of the tea was a mystery performed with great solemnity by 
the old chief himself, to the manifest admiration of his court and 
kindred. The kettle and teapot were brought in by the prime 
minister, the sugar was presented by the doctor, whilst the milk was 
in charge of the youngest—-perhaps I should say the newest— addition 
to the harem, Metas, a girl of very considerable beauty. 

After tea we had some wine of the country and were offered Kafir 
beer, with the distribution of which there was also some ceremony. 
The calabash containing it held about four gallons, and was borne in 
by two persons, who knelt and drank from it before offering any of 
the contents to the men. The vessel was passed from the chief to 
his guests, and then around the circle in the order of precedence 
which was still preserved from the right. The conversation that 
ensued was led by the chief councillor, and ranged over the following 
topics : the Franco-Prussian war, the relative strengths of America 
and England, the value of Free State bank-notes, and the question 
of whether injury rather than benefit would most probably accrue to 
young men of the tribe should they be permitted to go to learn the 
ways of civilisation on the Diamond Fields. 

Our mission was connected with this very subject. We had come 
to ask that 200 of Mauperi’s young men should accompany us to the 
mines. Our argument in favour of the proposal was that the young 
men would earn regular wages, learn much of practical matters, and 
be able to purchase in the best market in Africa supplies of clothing, 
agricultural implements, and domestic utensils; but it was argucd 
against us that they would learn vices, brandy-drinking and the like, 
while they would be away from school, and might hecome ‘ high- 
minded’ or above the usual tribal occupations. We succeeded in 
getting 118 servants, who, after two or three years of Diamond Fields 
life, returned to their homes just as thorough barbarians us they were 
before. In speaking on the next day of the Basuto captains, mention 
was made of many sons and nephews of Moshesh who had heen 
educated in Cape Town and elsewhere. Two of them had visited 
Europe, and spoke French. Many African colonists are less cultured 
than these men. On our departure from the stadt or town the young 
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women asked us for soap and pocket-handkerchiefs, these being the 
only gifts they would accept in return for three days’ kindness and 
attention to our wants. 

The Basutos were, through the folly of the Cape Colonial Govern- 
ment, permitted to buy guns and ammunition to a vast amount at 
New Rush—now Kimberley—and when, in 1875, we again visited 
the country, notable changes had taken place in the condition of the 
people. From being a pastoral nation they had become grain-growers, 
and to so great an extent was the land cultivated that there was no 
longer sufficient room for grazing the whole of the tribal cattle. 
Later, Basutoland became the granary of South Africa, all the land 
along the streams being cultivated, and wheat and maize, to the extent 
of millions of pounds weight annually being grown for cousumption 
by the Free State farmers ‘and the diamond diggers, as well as for the 
sustenance of thousands of blacks employed in ‘the mines. This pro- 
duction had, however, contrary to what might have been hoped, an 
evil influence upon the nation. The fields could not be enclosed, so 
that as cultivation increased the pasture lands became narrower, and 
all the cattle had to be confined during the hours of darkness, lest 
they should wander into and trample down the crops. In 1876 a 
land hunger became noticeable, the Basutos complaining that their 
country was too small for them and that they were cramped by 
reason of the territories they had lost previous to and at the time of 
their annexation by Sir P. Wodehouse. Strangely enough, at this 
period a pagan reaction commenced in the land. Children were 
largely withdrawn from the schools, and many rites and ceremonies 
peculiar to unenlightened Kafirland began to be resumed. 

The missionaries of course complained of this reaction, and 
pointed out to Government that it was being promoted by the chiefs, 
who saw that by the preservation of their ancient institutions alone 
could tribal authority and hereditary rank be preserved as against 
the encroachments of magistrates and law. Letsea, however-— the 
paramount chief who had succeeded to Moshesh—an ease-loving and 
indolent ruler, remained at least outwardly loyal. Molappo,a retired 
warrior and well acquainted with the miseries that conflict must 
bring upon the country, continued to give his utmost protection to 
teachers and preachers, possibly hoping that their influence would 
suffice to withhold the people from relapsing into barbarism. The 
wealth of Basutoland being now manifest, many hungry traders and 
others began to envy the possessors of such rich cornfields, and it is 
to be feared that the Government of the Cape Colony was not suffi- 
ciently alive to the evils that might be brought about by any hasty 
and injudicious action (leading to friction with the tribal chiefs) of 
colonial magistrates living within the Basuto reserve. 

Moirosi, a quasi-independent captain of a mixed people, a man 
not of the blood of Moshesh and of little account among the Basutos, 
was driven with 300 of his followers into insurrection ; and small 
though his force was, he succeeded in defying the power of the 
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Colonial Government for twenty months. His mountain stronghold 
was, however, finally stormed by the Cape Mounted Rifles, the old 
man being put to death under circumstances of relen‘less barbarity 
and his body mutilated and treated with indignity of the worst kind. 
During this short war the mass of the Basuto nation were so far loyal 
to our rule as to pretend to assist us on commando. It is certain 
that some thousands of them were supplied with ammunition by the 
Cape Colony, a supply destined ere long to be used against colonial 
troops. 

Restle branch of the subject now needs consideration. When, 
in January 1879, Sir Bartle Frere had finally determined to place 
his quarrel with the Zulu king for adjustment in the hands of Lord 
Chelmsford, Colonel Bowker, C.B., who was in Pietermaritzburg, 
communicated to Government facts of the utmost importance with 
regard to the Basuto nation. This gentleman had been Commissioner 
for Her Majesty’s Government over Basutoland, and was well ac- 
quainted with the thoughts and ambitions of its people. It was 
pointed out to Sir Bartle Frere that the Basutos looked upon them- 
selves as a nation taken into British protection, but who had never 
by any act of theirs assented to incorporation with or subjection to 
the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, to which they seemed to have 
been handed over in the most arbitrary fashion when parliamentary 
institutions were granted to that settlement. 

The Basutos are quite clever enough to take unfavourable note 
of the fact that by such transference they became, without getting 
any ‘quid pro quo’ in the shape of representation, a province of a 
mere dependency. Hitherto by their Grand Councils, somewhat 
similar to the old Saxon Witenagemote, they had managed with the 
aid of Her Majesty’s Commissioner to rule and restrain themselves. 
Under the Cape Parliament, however, they were threatened with 
taxation without representation ; in fact, their surplus revenues were 
actually taken away from them without their consent and paid into 
the Colonial Exchequer. Sir Bartle was also told of the pagan 
reaction, of the land hunger, and of the strength in arms, horses, and 
men of Basutoland. He was advised to gratify Basuto aspirations 
by allowing them to migrate into and hold by virtue of gun and 
spear the western portion of Zululand—the country that formed the 
theatre of the more important of the subsequent military operations. 
It was shown to Her Majesty’s High Commissioner that some thousands 
of Basutos, chiefly those of Lorothodi and David Masupha, would bring 
to the English flag their horses, guns, and knowledge of irregular 
warfare, and that their defection from their nation would leave it 
capabie of government, and he was warned by the writer that if he 
did not accept the suggested policy a Basuto war against the whites 
must arise, when colonists would have to face a united people. An 
enlightened few advised in the same strain. But no; his Excellency 
could see in those representations only the intrigues of ambitious 
adventurers. He had a policy of his own, and so England lost a 
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little army and priceless prestige in Zululand —whilst an unwise and 
ill-informed Government believed that the Basuto nation could be 
disarmed by an Act of the Cape Parliament ; and since then, we have 
had to fight the Basutos, and have, after a year of strife, been beaten 
by them. 

The resIts of this long war, in which no less than 17,000 men of 
all arms, ranks, and races were put into the field against the Basutos, 
have been up to the present to weld the hostile people into a nation, 
to teach them practically and in the field the best methods of fight- 
ing us, and to create in them a sturdy contempt for us not only as 
soldiers but as diplomatists. Nothing could have been more melan- 
choly than the exhibition made of his unwisdom by Mr. Orpen, 
representing the Cape Government in Basutoland in the end of 
January last. This gentleman allowed himself to be placed at the 
head of a vast army of 10,000 mounted men, who made a parade to 
Thaba Bosigo, the great stronghold of the kingly family of Basuto- 
land. And for what 1 ? Toarrest the rebel general M: asupha, the idol of 
the Basutos. When the force reached the monntain it was found 
unoccupied, and the ‘rebel’ was not at home. Will it be believed 
that Masupha’s men had fled? Certainly not by anyone acquainted 
with Kafir habits. In all probability they were riding in Mr. Orpen’s 
train and swelling the great demonstration of native strength he was 
duped into making. One would like to know if Government issued 
ammunition to the 10,000 Basuto horsemen who went with their 
Commissioner on this occasion. It would be quite agreeable with 
all that is known of Basuto character that they should have obtained 
arms, ammunition, and money for a loyalty that was only exhibited 
to give the chief time to initiate new campaigns against the Euro- 
peans. The Basutos have shown theirstrength. A muster of 10,000 
horsemen is not to be despised—oddly enough, an exactly similar 
force to that with which they defeated Cathcart nearly thirty years 
ago. Their country is especially adapted for defence, and they have 
had time to recover from the effects of the last campaign, one most 
inglorious to our arms, wasteful and even costly in life. Should the 
Parliament of the Cape Colony, in pursuance of the high-handed 
policy put upon the country by Sir Bartle Frere, again seek to disarm 
the Basutos, the Imperial Government must intervene in one way or 
the other, either to protect the savages or to aid the Colonists. The 
Colony would very much like such an outcome of the situation. There 
are still large bodies of troops in Natal, and their employment against 
Basutos would gratify South African merchants and a certain class of 
South African politicians, who consider subjugation the only gate of 
entrance for native tribes into the very questionable paradise that 
canteen-keepers and petty grocers call civilisation. 

Of course there are alternatives. Basutoland may be abandoned 
by the Cape Colony and become a purely Imperial possession, when. 
at least for a time, there would be no danger of any fresh outbreak 
of war; or England might retire from the country altogether, leaving 
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to the slow but powerful influences of education and the gradual 
growth of the arts the work of pacification. That the Basutos are a 
refined nation as compared with the Bantu and Zulu races cannot be 
denied, and that they have shown a capacity for civilisation, as testi- 
fied by the condition of their fields and flocks, is undoubted. Per- 
haps we might leave them to the missionary, the teacher, and the 
corn-buyer with more satisfactory results, and at all events with an 
easier conscience, than if we insist on dragooning them into Chris- 
tianity. In no case could they be worse off than under the rule of 
colonial magistrates, or, as they have lately been, a shuttlecock to be 
thrown from one to the other by parties in a paltry provincial Par- 
liament. If left to themselves to become independent, the Basutos, 
unless land hunger again seizes them, need have no cause for quarrel 
with their neighbours. If, however, they should at any time break 
out beyond their borders to pillage or murder in the Boer settle- 
ments, their fate would be of their own seeking; the Free States 
would annihilate them. As az independent territory their supplies 
of ammunition can be gradually cut off, whilst by the erection of 
suitable magazines and forts without their territory they may be 
hemmed in and left liable to swift attack and punishment should 
occasion arise. But it is monstrous that British tax-payers should 
suffer for the reckless benevolence of fireside statesmen and closet 
politicians, who imagine that England has nothing to do but to rush 
about the world bestowing protection on hosts of people in whom we 
have no interest, or intermeddling with quarrels in which we have 
no advantage to gain. Our protectorate of Basutoland and gift 
of it to Cape Colony has already cost much blood and treasure, and 
if persevered in will yet cost more. Neither is it right that the 
Cape Colony should be permanently troubled with a possession where 
she must rule over unwilling subjects, and where her authority must 
be exercised under circumstances of almost painful delicacy. If the 
Cape conquer the Basutos, English good feeling would forbid the 
infliction upon the enemy of exemplary punishment for their recalci- 
trancy, and the Colonial Government would be therefore unable to 
recoup its own outlay by wholesale land or cattle confiscations. On 
the other hand, it is absurd to make the Colony responsible for the 
good government of Basutoland if she is not to enforce her authority 
with a strong hand and compel obedience to her laws. There is, 
however, it must be remembered, no middle course open. Repre- 
sentation in the Parliament of Cape Colony cannot be given to 
Basutoland. The ‘ Dark Continent’ is dark enough already, and the 
admission of natives, however well educated, to sit in councils where 
for all practical purposes they would be legislating for Cape Town 
and Port Elizabeth, as well as for Kafirland, would bring about very 
rapidly a war of races of the worst kind—one in which the blacks 
would be led by widely recognised elective chiefs instead of by tribal 
captains and head-men. Of course the question also arises what 
business we have in Basutoland at all. As a matter of fact we have 
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none, and the sooner we withdraw from a position that brings us into 
hostility with natives whom we are supposed to be protecting the 
better for African peoples and English tax-payers. 

ALFRED AYLWARD. 


Note. 


The translation of the speech from Sesuto (the language is so called in 
contradistinction to the tribe) is by Martin Hopkins of Berg Vlei, Tugala, 
Natal, who lived in Basutoland from 1856 to 1866. Author’s original 
copy is now in the editor’s office, Witness daily newspaper, Pietermaritzburg, 
Natal. The copy printed from was made in 1869 by Captain Jullien, 
Quartermaster, Willoughby’s Horse, Natal. Rantzani’s Christian name 
is Apollos, and he now resides at ‘ Witzies Hoek,’ Drakensberg, District of 
Eland’s River, Orange Free State. The author was with Rantzani on the 
scene, and heard his confirmation of it in 1872. 

Rhamativi the councillor and Robertson the trader affirmed the report 
to be a fair one at Mauperis Stadt, May 1872. 

A. A. 


Tue Frenco PRIVATEERS, 
I. Jean Bart. 


N one of the most solid of his essays, Mr. (not then Lord) Macaulay 
drew an interesting and instructive comparison between the 
policy of the Church of Rome and that of the Church of England, in 
respect of their treatment of enthusiasts—a class of men whom the 
one converts into dangerous enemies, the other into grateful and 
energetic supporters. ‘The Church of Rome,’ he said, ‘ unites in 
herself all the strength of establishment and all the strength of 
dissent. With the utmost pomp of a dominant hierarchy above, she 
has all the energy of the voluntary system below.’ A man may be 
vulgar, ignorant and extravagant, yet ready to do and suffer things 
which itis for her interest that somebody should do and suffer. * She 
accordingly enlists him in her service, assigns to him some forlorn 
hope, and sends him forth with her benediction and applause.’ 

If it were allowable to do so, a somewhat similar comparison 
might be made between the naval systems of France and England. 
Notwithstanding its popular origin and national growth, notwith- 
standing the glories of the Elizabethan age, and the stout-hearted if 
unscrupulous service of men like Drake, or Hawkins, or Frobisher, 
the English navy, becoming, during the last two hundred years, more 
and more a close body, has ended by excluding from its ranks all 
talent, all genius, all energy, except that which has been regularly 
cultivated within itself. This exclusiveness has, undoubtedly, its 
advantages. In a service like ours, seattered, in peace, all over the 
world ; whose captains have frequently to take on themselves diplo- 
matic or political functions, to exercise magisterial powers, to decide 
on questions of national right or international law, it is well that its 
officers should be trained by a strict and uniform education and 
discipline to the performance of the many and varied duties which 
may, without warning, be thrust upon them. There is thus a 
tendency for them to become more and more citizens of the world; 
for their conduct to be judged at home by their tact and delicacy in 
settling disputes abroad, without trouble to the Government, or 
excitement to the newspapers. 

It is of course a very great convenience to a government to have 
thus a body of diplomatic agents spread over the world; but, after all, 
the first requirement for the navy is efficiency in war; as compared 
with that, every other quality is of little value: and there is perhaps 
room to think that this, in its fullest extent, is not to be obtained by 
barring a seaman from fighting for his country, because the accident 
of his birth and upbringing has kept him clear of her Majesty’s 
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training ships. The rule, thongh more absolute now than ever 
before, is no new one. Early in last century it was ordered that no 
one should be made a lieutenant unless he had served six years at sea, 
two of them in the rating of midshipman on board one of His Majesty’s 
ships ; and this regulation was seldom broken through—never, perhaps, 
without some quibble which family interest suggested and permitted. 
The rule gradually changed itself into one still stricter: it became 
customary to require six years’ service in the navy as a qualification ; 
and though this was done without Admiralty order, the examining 
officers commonly enough enforced it. 

In 1740 it was proposed to Mr. Walker, whose fortunes I related in 
November last, to enter the king’s service. He refused; for, by the 
regulations, he could not enter in any capacity higher than mid- 
shipman ; and even as a lieutenant, he would have been loth to serve 
except in an independent command. But Walker was undoubtedly 
a man who, under a more elastic system, might have proved a worthy 
compeer of Saunders or Saumarez or Brett. Another and similar 
instance is that of Captain Phillips, of the ‘ Alexander’ privateer, 
whose name was a good deal talked of in 1746. His Majesty’s ship 
*Solebay,’ of twenty guns, had been picked up on the coast of 
Portugal, in the summer of 1744, by the French fleet under M. de 
Rochambeau ; and had been since fitted out as a French ship of war. 
On April 10, 1746, she was standing into St. Martin’s Road, of the 
Isle of Ré, in convoy of a ship laden with naval stores, when she was 
sighted by the ‘ Alexander,’ chased, and captured. The account given 
to the Admiralty, by Captain Phillips himself, was that he came up 
with the ‘ Solebay’ just at the entrance of the road, and boarded her 
athwart the bowsprit, sword in hand, and cut her out, about 3 P.M; 
the wind at S.S.W., fair for his running in and coming out. 
He was asked how many men she had on board, and answered ‘ that 
she had 230, and he had but 140; that they kept a very bad look-out, 
but as soon as he boarded her they were forced to fly from their 
quarters; they killed fifteen of her men, and he lost but three.’ 

A private letter from Mr. Legge, one of the Lords of the Admiralty, 
to Anson, who also was a member of the Board, adds, ‘ The King has 
been spoken to in relation to Captain Phillips, who retook the 
“* Solebay,” and is so well satisfied with his behaviour, that he gives us 
leave to reward him as we think proper. In all respects the action 
seems to be as gallant as one need wish to see in a summer's day. 
Phillips himself is very desirous to be made a captain in the King’s 
service. But this, we suppose, you will have a great objection to, as 
well as we have. Medals and money, we think, should be given 
liberally, and should be glad of your thoughts, and his Grace’s (the 
Duke of Bedford, then First Lord of the Admiralty), if with you, 
upon this subject.’ Eventually the acknowledgment took the form 
of 500 guineas in cash and a gold medal of the value of 200 guineas; 
and Mr. Phillips was heard of no more in naval history. Of his 
antecedents we now know nothing: he gave his address at Lloyd’s 
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Coffee House, and was therefore presumably of respectable appearance 
and behaviour: that he was a good seaman and a gallant officer 
would seem beyond question: and of such, in that gloomy year of 
1746, the service had not one too many. 

Considering this point of discipline and order, it is interesting to 
examine how it has been dealt with in the navy, to which, more than 
any other, it was our lot during the last century to be opposed. We 
find that the French have gone on a system not indeed diametrically 
opposite to our own, but still differing from it in an extreme degree. 
The French navy as reorganised by Colbert was, in name and reality, 
a purely aristocratic corps. The officers, necessarily of noble family, 
entered as cadets, under the name of gardes de la marine; and 
formed a most exclusive body, jealous, in an extreme degree, of their 
privileges and their birthright. Officers who, in the beginning, were 
entered from the merchant service, were styled ‘ blues’ (officiers bleus), 
a term analogous, in usage at least, to the English ‘ tarpaulin’ of the 
seventeenth century. The hostility of the more aristocratic gardes 
towards the ‘blues’ was unrelenting: as ensigns, they might be 
tolerated ; but as lieutenants, we are led to understand that they had 
avery rough time of it. In the long run, the feeling against the 
‘blues’ proved too strong; officers from the merchant service seldom 
rose to the higher ranks; the navy continued the most aristocratic 
service under the Crown, and at the Revolution paid the penalty, in 
being denuded of officers. 

In the regular line of the navy, then, there was no room for those 
‘blues’ who aimed at distinction ; they stood aloof from it, taking 
service rather in private ships of war, which thus attained an 
importance in the scale of national defence far beyond that of the 
English privateers. It seems to have been no unusual thing to 
confer naval rank on these men; to permit them the use of a king’s 
ship, to sanction their engaging a ship’s company under the king’s 
authority, though at private cost and to warrant their cruising 
against the enemy in the interest and advantage of those who fitted 
her out, as well as of the country at large. Ships so cruising were of 
course privateers in name and in reality, but privateers of a force and 
efficiency which strictly private ships of war were scarce likely to 
equal ; and, with little or no cost to the government, they formed a 
powerful supplement to its established navy. Large ships, even 
ships of the line, were frequently so employed ; and though these 
were sometimes owned by private individuals, they were more 
commonly lent by the king; for, though wealthy and patriotic 
merchants or corporations might equip such, they were clearly of a 
strength and cost beyond the requirements.or the commercial 
advantage of the mere freebooter. 

In the summer of 1780, the ‘Comte d’Artois, a sixty-four-gun 
ship lent by the king, and commanded by a lieutenant of the navy, 
was for some time a very serious trouble on the south coast of 
Ireland. No ordinary cruisers could tackle such a foe. At last 
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Captain Macbride, in the ‘ Bienfaisant,’ of sixty-four guns, was sent 
to look after her, and, in company with the forty-four-gun ship 
‘Charon,’ fell in with her on August 13, off the Old Head of Kinsale. 
The ‘Comte d’Artois’ was crowded with men—her ship’s company 
numbered upwards of 600; that of the ‘ Bienfaisant’ certainly not 
more than 500, probably not more than 450. The ‘ Charon’ was at 
some little distance, and the ‘Comte d’Artois’ attempted to close 
with her principal antagonist, and carry her by boarding. ‘ It was 
a daring though unsuccessful attempt,’ wrote Captain Macbride ; 
‘after an hour and ten minutes’ smart action, her rigging and sails 
cut to pieces, twenty-one men killed and thirty-five wounded, she 
struck. The “ Bienfaisant” had three killed, twenty-two wounded, 
one man slightly wounded in the “Charon.”’ The ‘ Bienfaisant’ had 
been three years in commission and several times in action; she had 
thus, even without the support of the ‘ Charon,’ a distinct advantage 
over the comparatively untrained privateer: had the ‘ Comte d’Artois’ 
been able to lay her on board, and bring on a hand-to-hand fight, 
with her superiority of brute force the result might have been very 
different. : 

But this is only one instance of the great force of some of these 
private ships of war. Another may be cited in the fifty-gun ship 
‘ Apollon,’ which on almost exactly the same spot captured the 
‘ Anglesea’ of forty guns, on March 29, 1745, an event to which the 
decision of the consequent court-martial gave a tragic interest. The 
*‘ Anglesea’ was caught quite unprepared, her captain having persuaded 
himself that the ship coming down on him before the wind was his 
consort, the ‘ Augusta.’ He was killed by the second broadside; so 
also was the master; the first lieutenant was on shore, sick; the 
second lieutenant, on whom the command devolved, was a young 
man of scanty experience; he consulted hastily with his brother 
officer, the third lieutenant, and the boatswain. There seemed 
nothing to be done; the ship was in no posture for fight, and lay 
at the mercy of a more powerful enemy. He ordered the colours 
to be struck; and it is difficult, even now, to see what else he 
could have done: but the court-martial assembled to inquire into 
the affair, whether influenced by the political crisis then pending, 
by a suspicion that the unfortunate lieutenant was an adherent 
of the House of Stuart, and had traitorously betrayed his trust, or 
on some other grounds more difficult to conceive, pronounced that he 
had not done his duty, that he had not done his utmost to put 
the ship in order of fighting, or to encourage the inferior officers 
and men; and therefore sentenced him to death—to be shot bya 
platoon of musketeers: but, having regard to the distress and confusion 
the ship was in at the captain’s death, when he came to the command, 
and to his being a young man and inexperienced, they recommended 
him for mercy. This recommendation the Lords Justices refused to 
act on, and the sentence was duly carried out. There is a romantic 
tradition—but, as far as I have been able to trace the course of events, 
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quite unsupported by facts—that the wife of this lieutenant, on the 
refusal of the Lords Justices, obtained a pardon or reprieve for her 
husband from Queen Caroline ; that she herself posted to Portsmouth, 
the bearer of this message of mercy, but arrived only to find that, at 
the lieutenant’s own request, in order to avoid the pain of a parting 
interview with his wife, the hour of his execution had been anticipated, 
and he was already dead. 

Another instance, which I may not omit, is that of the ‘ Elizabeth,’ 
a sixty-four-gun ship, belonging to the king, but privately fitted out, 
in 1745, to convoy the young Pretender to Scotland. Whilst on 
this service, she was met, on July 9, broad off Ushant, by the ‘ Lion’ 
of sixty guns, commanded by Captain (afterwards Sir Peircy) Brett. 
The two ships pounded each other to a standstill, and made the best of 
their way to their respective ports. ‘ AsI was not so happy as to take 
him,’ wrote Captain Brett, ‘I have only the satisfaction left that I 
spoiled his voyage.’ He mentions also one little incident of an especial 
interest, and which has, I think, been generally misrepresented. In 
company with the ‘ Elizabeth’ was a small ship of sixteen guns, on 
board which Prince Charles and his personal staff were tempting 
their fortune. I believe it is commonly said that this small ship—ne 
match, of course, for the ‘Lion’—made off at once, during the 
engagement. This was not the case. What Captain Brett, quite 
ignorant of the peculiar circumstances, wrote, is—* The small ship, 
in the beginning of the engagement, made two attempts to rake me ; 
but I soon beat him off with my stern chase. He did us little or no 
harm ; and after that lay off ata great distance.’ That she after- 
wards pursued her way, whilst the ‘ Elizabeth’ put back—her voyage 
being spoiled—is, of course, matter of familiar history. 

More remarkable than any of these are the Mediterranean 
campaigns of M. de Lage, during the years 1745-6; campaigns 
which in England have been little known, because, in truth, there is 
little to know; the noteworthy facts about them being the peculiar 
circumstances of their organisation and equipment. M. de Lage was 
not a nice man. I knowof nothing about him worthy of admiration 
or approval, except, perhaps, his excessive impudence. Some forty 
years hefore, he had gone, in the train of the Bourbons, into Spain ; 
and voyaging from there to the Pacific, and, in some way or other, 
trading between China and Peru, had got together a very considerable 
fortune. On his return to Spain, by mingled self-assertion and 
bribery, he obtained a commission as captain in the Spanish navy, 
and was appointed to the ‘San Isidro, of seventy guns, in which 
ship, and in the fleet under Navarro, he served during 1740, 1741, 
and 1742. 

In the course of this latter year he was separated from the 
fleet in a gale of wind, and took refuge in Ajaccio; where, on 
February 19, 1743, his ship was burnt by Commodore Martin, whose 
respect for the neutral port was satisfied with sending a message to 
the governor that he was going to attack the enemy’s ship, but would 
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give him time to order his people out of the way, unless the Spanish 
ship fired first. 

De Lage, after this, seems to have been borne as a supernumerary 
on board the Spanish flagship; he was in her in the indecisive 
action fought off Cape Sicie on February 11, 1744; and took charge 
of the ship when her captain was killed and the admiral wounded. 
Afterwards, with his bombastic humour, he did very real service to the 
English. He claimed for himself the honours of the day. According 
to him, the ‘ Real’ would have been taken had he not fortunately 
been on board. The captain was killed; the admiral was an arrant 
coward, who went down to the cockpit, and sat there on a coil of rope, 
with his face buried in his hands. It was he, De Lage, that defended 
the ship against the ‘ Marlborough ;’ it was he that pointed the guns 
that sank the fire ship; it was he that did everything. The 
French, already sick of the Spaniards, gladly accepted De Lage’s 
story, and scouted their allies as not able even to defend their own 
ships. A deadly feud between the two services was the consequence ; 
and any concerted action of Spaniards and French became an 
impossibility. 

After this, Spain was no safe dwelling-place for De Lage. He 
returned to France; and, with unblushing effrontery, succeeded in 
persuading the Duke de Penthiévre, then Admiral of France, that he, 
De Lage, was the hero of the age, the one man who might re- 
establish the old glories of the French navy. The Duke accordingly 
gave him a provisional commission as commodore, and authority to 
equip, at his own expense, a squadron of two ships of the line and 
two frigates. The ships’ companies were to be stronger than those in 
the king’s service; were to be subject to the same discipline, and 
their pay was to be one-third more than usual, in addition to their 
share of prize-money and a provision for their widows. Soldiers 
of the marines were to be allowed him in the same way; with the 
additional condition that an indemnity of forty francs was to be paid 
to the captains of companies for each one who deserted or was 
killed; and the number of these available not being sufficient, he 
was authorised to raise a company of 150 men. 

Notwithstanding the high pay offered, the sailors had the greatest 
repugnance to embark in this expedition; they had an idea it was 
bound to the West Indies, where, a few years before, the squadron 
under the Duke d’Antin had lost nearly half its men by sickness; 
and they had a special dislike and mistrust of De Lage himself, 
whose manners, and language, and actions spread terror amongst the 
seafaring population all along the coast. The appointed levy was 
not sufficient to man him; and the want was increased by continual 
desertions. He therefore, on his own authority, instituted a press, 
and laid violent hands on all the fishing and coasting boats. On this, 
all the sailors of the neighbourhood took to the mountains; the 
terror spread, and the inhabitants of the villages followed; the 
petty officers, who had always been counted on, also went off, and 
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the workmen in the dockyard, afraid of being sent on board the ships, 
were no longer to be found. Proclamations and punishments were 
of no good, and not till after De Lage had sailed did things resume 
their wonted course. This was in the middle of April, 1745. 

Fifteen days after his departure, De Lage returned, his ships 
having been damaged in a gale. His temper, and insolence, and the 
airs which he—a mere privateer, as they considered him—put on, 
had rendered him hateful to all the officers of the port; and it was 
with the greatest difficulty that the commander-in-chief could ob- 
tain for him the necessary assistance. Again, and once again, he 
put to sea, and each time returned after a short and unavailing cruise. 
In a fourth attempt he succeeded in capturing two small prizes of no 
great value, and in safely bringing in a convoy to Marseilles. But at 
each return his men deserted by scores; after this last, they went off in 
crowds, even by swimming, in spite of De Lage’s threats, sword and 
pistol in hand. They complained of ill-usage and of bad provisions. 
During the last cruise sixty men had died, and on coming into port 
200 had been sent sick on shore. Finding himself thus weakened, 
De Lage resolved to lay up the largest of his ships, one of seventy- 
four guns; but it was not till January 1746 that the others were 
ready for sea, and they were still sadly short of men. Even the 
sailors they had were ready to desert if they got the chance: they 
feared the voyage, suspected they were not likely to get any prize 
money, and doubted even of their wages. Finally the squadron put 
to sea on April 2, new style—that is, on March 22; it consisted of the 
fifty-four-gun ship ‘ Oriflamme,’ and the two thirty-gun frigates 
‘Diane’ and ‘ Volage.’ 

On April 4, being then in the neighbourhood of Cape St. Martin, 
on the coast of Spain, the ‘ Volage,’ which had chased out of sight of 
her consorts, fell in with the ‘Stirling Castle’ of seventy guns. She 
took to flight, the ‘Stirling Castle’ pursuing. A stern chase is 
proverbially a long one: the ‘ Stirling Castle’ could only fire her bow 
guns, and those occasionally and with but little effect ; with her stern 
guns the ‘Volage’ manfully held her own; it was not till after her 
main-topmast was shot away, and she lay exposed to the ‘Stirling 
Castle’s’ broadside, at short range, that she hauled down her colours. 
During the night she rolled away her fore-topmast and her mizen- 
mast; and the next morning, whilst her captors were trying to get 
her a little in order, the ‘ Oriflamme’ and ‘ Diane’ came in sight. 
The ‘Stirling Castle’ had herself received a good deal of damage 
from the ‘ Volage’s’ stern guns, and her captain hastily judged that 
she was not equal to the two ships of the enemy. He abandoned his 
prize, leaving in her a lieutenant and twenty-five men, and some of 
the prisoners. The ‘ Volage’ was thus retaken ; but De Lage made 
no attempt to pursue the ‘Stirling Castle,’ feeling probably, on his 
part, sufficiently well satisfied to be left,alone. For not destroying 
the ‘ Volage,’ the captain was afterwards reprimanded by a court- 
martial ; but at that time our naval prestige was not brilliant; and 
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for a seventy-gun ship to decline an engagement with a ship of fifty- 
four guns, supported by a frigate, was considered prudent and not 
blamable. 

This affair, however, put an end to De Lage’s cruise ; he returned 
to Toulon, where he arrived on April 20—May 1, N.S. The 
three ships were put out of commission; but the men’s pay was not 
forthcoming. The thing had been a speculation, and had not 
succeeded : no prizes had been taken, and neither M. de Lage nor 
the merchants who had fitted him out had the necessary funds. The 
accounts were thus not settled for a long time ; and the greater part 
of the charge would seem to have been eventually defrayed by the 
Government.' 

Notwithstanding the scale of his adventure, or, perhaps I should 
rather say, in consequence of the very peculiar circumstances of his 
equipment and his dismantling, as well as the very slight success that 
attended his cruising, the name of De Lage has no great place in the 
naval history of France. A different fate has been that of some of 
De Lage’s predecessors ; men who, starting from a much lower point 
than De Lage, and with much less pretension, did accomplish a good 
deal, and achieve a renown which, overspread with much fable, has 
towered over all the more orthodox glories of the French navy. Of 
these, the most remarkable in point of popular fame is Jean Bart. 

It is difficult to explain—indeed, I do not clearly know why 
popular fancy should have taken hold of Jean Bart for the sort of 
apotheosis with which he has been honoured. In general estimation 
he is the ideal of the quintessence of heroic achievement and naval 
glory; a sort of French counterpart of Drake, Hawke, Rodney, and 
Nelson, all rolled into one, with an additional seasoning of Faulknor, 
Sydney Smith, and ‘ brave’ Broke. Bartiana are innumerable ; and 
he has been the subject of as much fable and as wild romance as 
Arthur or Charlemagne. Possibly enough some Englishmen have 
thus been led to look on his very existence asamyth. This, however, 
is a mistake. He was, in his day, a very real personage, a bold 
seaman and a successful cruiser ; his services, as such, were acknow- 
ledged and rewarded by the king; but his very peculiar fame— 
which belongs principally to a later period—is, I believe, due to his 
being of very humble origin; it was thus a glorification of the 
‘people’ that afterwards claimed the attributive ‘ sovereign,’ and 
a protest against the imbecility and ignorance of some courtly 
favourites of the ruling ‘ harlotocracy.’ 

Jean Bart,? a native of Dunkirk, and thus by birth a subject of 


1 'V. Brun, Guerres Maritimes de la France: Port de Toulon, ses armements etc., 
tom. i. pp. 311-319. 

2 There are three lives of Jean Bart which have some pretensions to being 
original works. One by Richer, published in 1776, which is little more than a 
collection of floating legends, One by Eugéne Sue, published in 1835 under the im- 
posing title of Histoire de la Marine frangaise, which is in reality an absurd romance ; 
the author’s part of the work scarcely pretends to be authentic, but it contains a 
number of original papers, letters, and reports, which are really valuable, The tbird 
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France, but by blood a countryman rather of the Tromps and De 
Ruyter, was born in 1650, of poor but perhaps not too honest parents : 
his father and his grandfather before him followed the sea ; privateers 
—not without a taint of piracy—in time of war, as Frenchmen or 
Dutchmen, against Spain ; and in time of peace, fishermen, coasting 
traders, and apparently smugglers. In some such employment Jean 
Bart spent his early years; but in 1665 or 1666 he is said to have 
taken service with the Dutch, and, if tradition may be accepted, under 
the personal command of De Ruyter himself. In this there is nothing 
improbable ; he was certainly more Dutch than French; and there 
is no difficulty in the way of our believing that he was present in one 
or both of the actions of 1666, and at the burning of the English ships in 
the Medway in 1667. He continued in the Dutch service for six years ; 
he is said to have risen in it to the rank of lieutenant, which is possible, 
and—as he was a bold man and a thorough seaman—not improbable. 
I accept, then, the statements that he learned his early seamanship, 
that he acquired his intimate knowledge of the coasts and tides of 
the North Sea, as a fisherman and smuggler; and that he gained his 
first experience of naval war and naval discipline under De Ruyter. 
When war between France and Holland broke out in 1672, his 
double nationality pulled each way; but he elected to be a French- 
man. As by blood and by six years’ service he was a Dutchman, it 
is not, perhaps, uncharitable to suppose that the commerce of the 
Dutch, incomparably richer than that of the French, was the lure 
that decided his choice; that it seemed to offer more direct profit 
and advantage; whilst, on the other hand, he would have, as a 
Frenchman, fewer rivals. That this is the correct view of his con- 
duct would appear more probable from the fact that, on returning to 
France, he did not seek for service under the Crown, although the 
young navy was then mustering its strength to send forth the squad- 
ron which, under D’Estrées, was effectively, or in appearance, united 
with the English during the campaigns of 1672 and 1673. On the 
contrary, he entered on board a Dunkirk privateer, where he saw a 
better opening for his talents, and served in a subordinate capacity 
for two years; it was not till 1674 that he was entrusted with a 
small command. Here he quickly came to the front, and till the end 
of the war continued actively cruising against his former associates, 
in company with others, like himself, of doubtful nationality—men 
with such names as Keyser, Jacobsen, Doorn, or one, if not three, that 
appears in French travestied as Hennarker, Mesmaker, or Neumarker. 
That his cruising was fairly successful may be assumed. Some 
of his prizes are spoken of as frigates—whether State ships or priva- 
teers is uncertain; and though he seems thoroughly to have under- 
stood the important tactical axiom that ‘two are greater than one,’ 





is that by Vanderest, published in 1840; undoubtedly the best, though far indeed from 
perfect, All others (and they are very numerous) are based on these, mostly on 
Richer ; they appear as Lloges, chapbooks or volumes in libraries for the young, and 
have no historical value whatever. 
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and with the help of Keyser, Jacobsen, or others, to have taken care 
to be in the majority at the point of attack, we may easily believe 
that he had numerous opportunities of proving his courage and 
determination, as well as his forethought and tactical skill. Especial 
mention is made of his capturing the ‘ Neptune,’ of thirty guns, and 
the ‘ Palme,’ of twenty-four, a feat which, added to others before it, 
brought his name to the notice of the Minister. On September 18, 
1676, Colbert wrote to the superintendent at Dunkirk :— 


His Majesty has been pleased to learn that a Dunkirk privateer, com- 
manded by Captain Jean Bart, has taken a Dutch man-of-war of 
thirty-two guns. As it is important to stimulate these captains to con- 
tinue the war which they wage against the Dutch, herein is enclosed a 
gold chain, which his Majesty has thought fit to award to Captain Bart, 
as a recompense for what he has done. 


The letter then continues : — 


As his Majesty might derive considerable advantages from these privateer 
captains of Dunkirk, if they would form themselves into a squadron 
under the command of one of their number, in order to carry on the 
war against the enemy, his Majesty desires you to forward a nominal 
list of the captains, with a report as to their several characters and 
capabilities, a statement of what they have done during the war, and of 
the size and efficiency of their ships; and also to ascertain whether, in 
return for such aid as his Majesty might be able to give them, as, for 
instance, by furnishing them with ships for the cruise free of payment, 


or by offering other advantages, they could be induced to carry out the 
plan above mentioned. 


To this, on September 24, the superintendent replied that, if 
such a scheme should be carried out, he believed most of the priva- 
teers would willingly serve under Bart, who, though still young, had 
won a high reputation amongst them by his bravery and success. 
* But,’ he added, ‘on whatever service they are ordered, their actions 
will depend on their own interest, and I think that they will be ready 
to receive and requite the assistance his Majesty proposes. At any 
rate, it will induce them, when cruising, to consider ships of war as 
a special object of attack.’ And a few days later, September 28, 
after more exact inquiries, he wrote :— 


The thing still seems to me feasible, if the proper measures are taken 
with the merchants and the seamen, who are always mistrustful of en- 
gagements for the service of his Majesty. If you are prepared to lend 
the King’s ships without payment, I would recommend that one should 
be put at the disposal of Captain Bart and his owners, who have lost 
by his last voyage, and who now ask, as a recompense for the capture 
of the Dutch man-of-war, the remittal of the claim of the Admiralty, 
instead of the regulation grant of five hundred livres per gun. If this 
should be allowed, it will put into the heads of other owners to desire 


the same, and thus to give in to your ideas of utilising them. All the 
rest will be easy. 


To this is appended an exact list of thirty-three privateer captains 
belonging to Dunkirk, with fifteen frigates and twelve smaller craft. 
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Colbert’s design, however, fell through, whether from jealousy 
amongst the shipowners and the several captains, or because the 
Government was not prepared to pay what these would have considered 
an equivalent for giving up the more lucrative branch of privateering 
to follow the more warlike; and thus Jean Bart continued, in com- 
pany, for the most part, with his friend Keyser, to cruise against the 
Dutch for the private advantage of himself and his owners. 

After the peace of 1678, he received a commission as lieutenant 
in the navy, which he is said to have accepted unwillingly, preferring 
rather to be the captain of his own ship, if only a privateer, than a 
lieutenant, even of a king’s ship. It was urged on him that he 
would probably be a captain at the end of a year. ‘I’m a captain 
already,’ he answered. ‘ Of a king’s ship?’ was suggested. ‘Of a 
Dunkirk privateer,’ was his reply. In point of fact, Bart probably 
knew very well the discomforts to which he would have been subjected, 
had he consented to leave the social rank to which he was born and 
bred, to enter one whose restraints his rough temper would have felt 
to be unbearable. He thus never served in the subordinate capacity, 
but in 1681 was appointed by a certain M. Omaér, a shipowner of 
Dunkirk, to the command of a small squadron which he fitted out 
against the Salee pirates. The expedition was, however, so far sanc- 
tioned by the Government that it hired out the frigate ‘ Vipére’ to 
M. Omaér, and allowed Bart his pay as a lieutenant. Bart applied 
for pay as a commander (capitaine de frégate), but this was refused. 
On June 3 he put to sea in the ‘ Vipére,’ with two smaller ships, and 
off the mouth of the Tagus fell in with the frigate ‘ Mutine,’ com- 
manded by M. de Béthune, a captain in the navy (capitaine de 
vaisseau), who took Bart’s little squadron under his orders, and a 
few days later drove two of the Salee rovers ashore on the coast of 
Portugal. The pirates were seized on shore by the Portuguese, who 
made slaves of them, and at first refused to give them up, a refusal 


which drew forth a letter, August 6, from Colbert to the French 
ambassador at Lisbon :—- 


The King understands that the Chevalier de Béthune and the com- 
mander of the Dunkirk frigates, having met two Salee vessels, engaged 
them, and drove them ashore, one near Cape Mondego, the other at some 
other place on the coast; and as the Turks who were on board these 
vessels clearly belong to those who defeated and reduced them to this 
extremity, his Majesty orders me to acquaint you that it is his desire 
that you represent this to the Prince of Portugal, and earnestly move him 
to be pleased to give the necessary orders to have the said Turks given 
up,to the Chevalier de Béthune and the Dunkirk commander. 


From all which it appears that Lieutenant Bart’s share in the 
transaction, such as it was, was of merely secondary importance, and 
very different from what his eulogists—ignoring M. de Béthune and 
the ‘ Mutine’ frigate—have represented it to be.* Amidst the tissue 


3 Jal’s Abraham Du Quesne et la Marine de son temps, tom. ii. p. 390. 
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of fiction woven round Bart’s history, it is refreshing to come across a 
passage of which the late M. Jal has given us an authentic account. 

Bart’s cruise was of no long duration; on October 15 he arrived 
back at Dunkirk, peace having been made with the Moors, and during 
the next seven years would seem to have been engaged in the peaceful 
pursuits of commerce, though he is said to have been employed 
during the autumn of 1683 in giving effect to the aggressive policy 
of Louis XIV., and, whilst cruising in the ‘ Serpente’ frigate, to have 
seized on a Spanish ship laden with 350 soldiers for Flanders. This 
is doubtful; but it is at any rate certain that for a few months in 
the following spring he did command the ‘ Serpente,’ then one of a 
small squadron which, under M. d’Amblimont, cruised for the pro- 
tection of the coasting trade against the Ostend privateers.‘ His 
commission as commander (capitaine de frégate) was dated August 14, 
1686; but he had no further service under the Government until 
the breaking out of the war with Holland and England, when he 
was appointed to the frigate ‘ Railleuse,’ of twenty-four guns. 

In the early days of this command he is said to have been guilty 
of an act of the most unmitigated brutality, which even modern 
French writers have professed to admire, as worthy, they say, of 
the heroic virtue of a Brutus or a Manlius. In an engagement 
with a Dutch privateer, his son Cornil, a child of ten years old, 
showed symptoms of fear. Enraged at such behaviour in a child of 
his, Bart, with his own hands, bound the boy to the mainmast, and 
kept him there so long as the fight lasted, preferring to expose his 
son thus to the greatest danger, rather than permit him to survive 
as a coward. We may not quite see the greater bodily danger to 
which the boy was exposed, though there can be little doubt of the 
mental; but, in point of fact, there is no reason to suppose that the 
story has a word of truth in it. There is absolutely no evidence in 
support of it, beyond some hearsay gossip that Richer picked up and 
printed nearly a hundred years afterwards. It was then, as it has 
been ever since, the aim to describe Bart asa brutal ruffian, a cha- 
racter which had unspeakable charms for the Jacobin spirit then 
latent, but shortly to attain such a terrible development. 

The events of the following summer are more historical. In the 
early spring Bart was directed to take under his command the 
Chevalier Forbin in the ‘ Serpente,’ and to go to Havre, thence to 
convoy a number of ships to Brest. Forbin was an officer of the 
aristocratic navy, a brave man and a good seaman, but boastful to an 
extreme degree, full of contempt for all ‘ blues,’ mixed with hatred 
of the particular one under whose orders he was now put, or—as he 
would have preferred to say—with whom he was associated. His 
memoirs, written professedly by himself, and certainly under his 





* Abraham Du Quesne, vol. ii. p. 479. M. Jal clearly does not attach any credit 
to the story of the Spanish transport: I am inclined to think it true in fact, but 
that M. Vanderest has wrongly dated it. 
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direct sanction, are most amusing, but very far from trustworthy.° 
The reputed author assumes to himself throughout the principal part 
in every adventure of which he had a share, and loses no opportunity 
of saying spiteful things of his companions, especially of Jean Bart, 
whom he describes as tall, stout, well-made, but of mean presence, 
rude in manner and in speech, unable to read, or write beyond sign- 
ing his name; brave, indeed, but without talent, and quite unequal 
to any comprehensive design. The memoirs of Forbin would, by 
themselves, be of little historical value, but they become useful when 
compared with other records, and on their negative evidence full 
dependence may be placed. When they omit a story that tells in 
favour of Forbin, or to the discredit of Jean Bart, the omission 
amounts almost to proof of that story’s falsehood. 

It was thus, whilst convoying some twenty merchant vessels to 
Brest, in May, 1689, that these two were met off the Casquets by the 
‘ Nonsuch,’ of forty-eight guns, commanded by Captain Roome Coyle. 
They vainly attempted to persuade the convoy to stand by them and 
make a good fight. The merchant ships fled, and the ‘ Railleuse’ 
and ‘ Serpente’ were taken after a stout resistance, in which the cap- 
tain and master of the ‘ Nonsuch’ were killed, the command devol- 
ving upon the boatswain, Robert Sincock, who took the prizes into 
Plymouth, and was shortly afterwards promoted to the rank of 
captain. Bart and. Forbin were meantime put in prison; but, as 
their good luck had it, a kinsman of Bart’s, commanding an Ostend 
vessel—probably a small privateer—put into Plymouth, and, being 
informed of Bart’s condition, went to see him. He was easily per- 
suaded to assist in a project to escape, the more readily as Forbin 
had been able to get a-bill cashed, and had plenty of ready money. 
A Flemish surgeon who had been allowed to visit them, and two boys 
told off to attend on them, were also made parties of the plot. The 
Ostender had a boat ready for them, with provisions and a compass. 
The surgeon got them a file; they filed away the bars of the window, 
twisted their sheets into a rope, and went down. There was no 
further obstacle, and they embarked without delay. In going out 
through the Sound they were hailed by some of the men-of-war lying 
there. Bart could speak sufficient English, and answered ‘ Fishing- 
boat!’ and so they got clear out to sea. The weather was fine, 
though foggy, and without further adventure they made the coast of 
Bretagne, near St. Malo, after a passage of nearly forty-eight hours, 
Bart having rowed the whole time without resting except to snatch a 
mouthful of food. 

Their bold defence and their hazardous escape commended them 
to M. de Seignelay, the Minister of the Navy, and they were both 
promoted to be captains (capitaines de vaisseau); nor was it long 
before further employment was found for them. In December Bart 


5 Ménwires du Comte de Forbin, Chef @’Escadre, Chevalier de l’Ordre Militaire de 
St. Louis. 2 vols. 12mo. Amst. 1729. They are reprinted in the Petitot collection. 
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was appointed to the ‘ Alcyon,’ a frigate of thirty guns, which during 
the next year was attached to the grand fleet under Tourville, and 
was present at the battle off Beachy Head. This seems to have been 
his only service with the fleet. During the rest of the war he was 
employed strictly as a cruiser in the North Sea, slipping in and out 
of Dunkirk with a skill and craftiness that set the watchful care of 
his enemies at defiance. These evasions were so numerous that it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to distinguish them; but in no one in- 
stance were they made by force. I note this specially, as giving the 
direct lie to one of the silliest and most absurd of the stock stories of 
his biographers. It is said that, on going to Court, the King asked 
him how he had got out of Dunkirk. On this, he ranged some dozen 
of the gentlemen standing round in a crowd before him; then sud- 
denly rushing into the thick of them, knocking down some, tripping 
up others, or violently elbowing them on one side, he passed through, 
and, turning round, said, ‘ That’s the way I did it.’ And we are 
gravely called on to believe that the King laughed approvingly at 
this outrage, and that the gentlemen of his Court tamely endured it. 
Our conception of a French gentleman at the end of the seventeenth 
century is widely far of the mark if such conduct would not have 
ensured M. Bart’s being spitted on one of a dozen small swords before 
the day was an hour older. 

Although it is not exactly stated, it is implied by Richer, whom 
all follow, that this incident took place after his cruise of 1691. Now, 
in this cruise he was accompanied by Forbin, who has given us an 
account of it that, in many details, is worthy of belief. If by any 
stretch of conscience Forbin could have boasted that they passed out 
by force, or even with any risk of it, he would certainly have done so. 
What he says is— 

We put to sea in the night-time, passed without any obstacle through 
intervals between the enemy, and sailing very well, were by daybreak 
out of sight of them. Towards the next evening we saw four sail steer- 
ing the same course. Bart was at first of opinion that these were enemy’s 
ships, detached from the blockading squadron in pursuit of us; but I 
pointed out to him that, as we had been out of sight of the enemy in 
the morning, as our ships were clean and all fast sailers, and as we had 
been carrying a press of sail all day, it was quite impossible for any of 
the blockaders to have thus gained on us. 


They were, in fact, he says, three English merchant ships, under 
convoy of a forty-four-gun ship, all of which they took and sent into 
Bergen. They then came across the Dutch herring-fleet, with a man- 
of-war, which they took and burnt; afterwards landed on the coast 
of Scotland and burnt some houses, but were driven off by the 
yeomanry, and so went on to join their prizes at Bergen. In all this, 
allowing for Forbin’s exaggeration and braggadocio, there is nothing 
in the least unlikely; but none of our naval histories mention the 
circumstances of the cruise further than Burchett, who has shortly— 


About this time—the end of July—fifteen or sixteen privateers got out 
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of Dunkirk, and ranging along the northern coast, under command of 
Monsieur Du Bart, landed in Northumberland, where they burnt a house 
of the Lord Widdrington’s, and did some other mischiefs. 


Burchett is generally correct, so far as he goes; but it appears from 
Hodgson’s * History of Northumberland ’ that it was in 1693 that the 
French burnt some cottages belonging to Lord Widdrington, though it 
is possible enough that they paid two visits to that remote and exposed 
neighbourhood. 

Bergen is the scene, and this autumn of 1691 is therefore the 
time, of another absurdity of Bart’s biographers. He made there, says 
Richer, the acquaintance of an Englishman commanding a large 
ship, who expressed the great desire he had to meet him at sea. 
This Bart promised him he might easily do if he chose to wait a few 
days, which the Englishman agreed to do. When he was ready, he 
therefore sent the Englishman word that he would sail the next day, 
who answered, with all his heart, but meantime invited Jean Bart to 
breakfast. At first, unwilling to interchange any such civilities with 
an enemy, Jean Bart refused: afterwards, however, he consented, 
and went on board. He breakfasted, drank his glass of brandy, 
smoked his pipe, and said, ‘ It’s time to go.’ Said the Englishman, 
‘You're my prisoner. I have pledged my word to carry you to 
England.’ Jean Bart, with a look of rage and indignation, lighted 
his match, and rushed out of the cabin, upsetting some of the crew 
who were in his way, and calling out, ‘No! I am not your prisoner! 
I will blow up the ship.’ So saying, and holding the lighted match, 
he ran to a barrel of powder which they had, by chance, hoisted up 
out of the magazine. This barrel, we may suppose also by chance, 
must have been open. The English crew, in this imminent danger, 
were panic-struck, and the Frenchmen from the neighbouring ships, 
having heard Jean Bart’s cry, at once took boat, came on board in 
numbers, cut down many of the English, made the rest prisoners, 
and took possession of the ship, which they carried out of the neutral 
port and brought safely to Dunkirk. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the numerous absurdities of such a 
story: it is sufficient to say that Forbin, who dwells in some detail 
on their stay in Bergen, does not speak of it. We may be quite sure 
that, if they had captured an English ship of war there, or an Eng- 
lish ship of any kind, Forbin would have described himself as the 
captor ; that if there had been anywhere an open barrel of powder, 
Forbin’s would have been the hand that held the match. On their 
return from this expedition, the two presented themselves at Court. 
‘Here comes Forbin with his bear,’ said the courtiers, according to 
Forbin. If the bear had been guilty of any distinct barbarism, 
Forbin would certainly have told us of it; and this negative evi- 
dence is, I have already said, positive proof that Bart did not engage 
the gentlemen-in-waiting in fisticuffs, nor insist on smoking in the 
anteroom. 

No, 627 (xo, cxivi. N. 8.) BB 
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It would be tedious, as well as difficult, to follow out in detail M. 
Bart’s numerous cruises, in all of which, either by ruse or good 
fortune, he eluded our blockading squadrons. But his principal 
achievements were against the Dutch. In the summer of 1694, he 
commanded a squadron of six ships, ranging from one of fifty-four 
guns downwards ; with this he encountered a similar Dutch force, which 
had made prize of a large grain-fleet destined for France. This 
squadron he engaged, captured two of the ships of war, recaptured 
the convoy, and in a season of great scarcity, brought the grain safely 
in. It was in acknowledgment of this service that he received 
letters of nobility, and was made Chevalier of the Order of St. Louis. 

In 1695, when the English fleet under Lord Berkeley made an 
unavailing attack on Dunkirk, Bart commanded one of the forts, and 
took a prominent part in the defence ; but perhaps his most brilliant 
exploit was in the summer of 1696. In May of that year it became 
known in England that Monsieur du Bart—as he was always called on 
this side of the water—was preparing to sail from Dunkirk with a 
squadron of nine ships. It was of course an object to prevent him: 
the port was closely blockaded by a large force, English and Dutch, 
of which Rear-Admiral Benbow had the command. Benbow, in his 
boat, went almost into the harbour; found that the enemy was ready 
for sea, and, from the wind and tide, was led to suppose that they 
would attempt to go out by the north passage. He took his 
measures accordingly. The next day was hazy: when the fog 
lifted on the following morning, Bart and his ships were not to be 
seen. They had slipped out through the east passage. To look for 
them was a vain task. On May 20(30th N.S.) the English admiral 
learnt that Bart had been seen to the northward: he wished to follow; 
but the Dutch contingent, having been put under his orders for 
the blockade of Dunkirk, refused to go with him elsewhere. Bart 
meantime was on the Dogger Bank, in the neighbourhood of which, 
on June 18, N.S., he fell in with a fleet of seventy Dutch merchant 
ships, under convoy of five ships of war, of inferior force. These 
last’ he captured and burnt, dispersed the convoy, and took some 
thirty of them. He was interrupted by the approach of a large fleet 
of what seemed to be men-of-war. If they really were so, they must 
have been Dutch; for Benbow spent the summer vainly looking for 
him. Bart, like a will-o’-the-wisp, seemed to be everywhere, except 
where he was heard of. It was not till the middle of September 
that Benbow succeeded in getting a distant view of the object of his 
search, and then the pursuit was to little purpose: his only satisfac- 
tion was that by falling in the day before with a number of English 
and Dutch East Indiamen, he had kept them out of the Frenchman’s 
clutches. After this Bart returned into Dunkirk, and laid up for the 
winter: but his services were considered deserving of special recog- 
nition. He was promoted to the rank of commodore (chef d’escadre) 
in a letter from the King, which, in no commonplace manner, praises 
his bravery and conduct, ‘as having been useful to the State during 
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the scarcity of provisions,’ and adds, ‘ that after having entrusted 
him at different times with the command of our squadrons in the 
North Sea, in which he has acquitted himself to the advantage and 
glory of our arms, it is just to join to the duties of commodore, the 
rank also, and the privileges.’ This is dated April 1, 1697, and may 
be considered as closing his peculiar career. His only service in the 
new rank was the conveying the Prince de Conti, a candidate for the 
throne of Poland, to Dantzic, in the following September. 

M. Jal, at once the most learned and the most accurate of French 
naval historians, assures us that Bart carefully selected his squadron, 
taking with him none but light fast-sailing ships, because he knew 
that the important mission was entrusted to his reason and prudence 
rather than to his courage: and that thus he passed without misad- 
venture through those seas where the English and Dutch were cruising.® 
The voyage is, in fact, now and to us, principally remarkable as 
affording a text for what is perhaps the most absurd of the many 
absurd stories which are supposed to illustrate Bart’s character. 
During the passage, it is said, his little squadron was chased by the 
enemy’s fleet. Bart, as soon as they were reported, called his son, 
the same whom eight years before he had bound to the mainmast, 
and who, thanks to that rude lesson, was now fit for any service, how- 
ever desperate—and gave him whispered instructions. The chase 
continued for eight hours—from 7 a.M. to 3 P.M. is specified—at the 
end of which time the enemy was no longer in sight. Bart then 
went down to the cabin, where the Prince, knowing nothing of the 
day’s excitement—though it had lasted over breakfast and dinner 
time—was quietly sitting. 

* You’ve had a narrow escape, Monseigneur,’ said he. 

‘What do you mean ?’ asked the Prince. 

‘Why,’ answered Bart, ‘that we’ve been chased by three ships of 
eighty guns and nine frigates : we’ve run them out of sight, and there’s 
nothing more to fear.’ 

‘The devil! Monsieur Bart: but if they had taken us?’ 

‘Oh, Monseigneur, that was quite impossible.’ 

*Eh! what? why impossible ?’ 

* Because,’ answered Bart, ‘I had stationed my brave Cornil in 
the gun-room with a lighted match, and strict orders to put it into 
the powder if we should be overpowered.’ 

‘Good heavens!’ cried the Prince, ‘ you would never have done 
such a thing!’ : 

‘Certainly I would have done it,’ said Bart. ‘It shall never be 
said that I let you be taken, when the King ordered me to take care 
that you were not taken.’ 

This story, utterly absurd and entirely without foundation, is sup- 
posed to illustrate the unflinching and desperate courage of the man: 
many other stories equally absurd, equally without foundation, have 


® Dictionnaire Critique, s.v. Conti. 
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the same tendency. French writers and gossipmongers have chosen 
to represent him as of the most reckless courage, d'une bouillante 
intrépidité, which went headlong against a!l odds, with uncalculating 
impetuosity. The other side of his character, according to the same 
illustrations, was a violence of manner, a coarseness and indecency of 
language, which have rendered his name almost proverbial, and more 
especially won the affections of the sans-culottes of the Revolution. 
For these stories there is no historical evidence; they are absurd, im- 
probable, impossible on the very face of them; but I reject them, 
in the mass, not for their absurdity, improbability, or impossibility, 
but because there is no trace of them for more than fifty years after 
Commodore Bart’s death, which happened, peacefully, in 1702, just 
as the new war was breaking out. It is these absurd inventions 
which have stood in the way of Bart’s fame; people, English people 
especially, have doubted the worth of the hero of such fables. But 
putting on one side everything which is not historical, his reputation 
will rise far higher: he will then appear, not as a coarse, imbruted 
ruffian, but as a bold seaman, a skilful pilot, and a daring warrior ; of 
undaunted courage, but crafty and prudent, rather than blindly 
ferocious ; illiterate, it may be, but not uneducated; rude in speech 
and gesture, but not bestial; in fact, neither god, nor devil, nor 
baboon ; an enemy, but still a man. 

Of Bart’s personal appearance I can say nothing beyond what 
Forbin has told us, which should, perhaps, be read with the most 
favourable interpretation. There are, indeed, pictures of him in ex- 
istence ; whether contemporary or not, I am unable to say; judging 
of them from prints I have seen, they differ so widely from each 
other, that it is utterly impossible they can all be likenesses. In his 
private capacity he seems to have been amiable and domestic; a fond 
husband, and an affectionate father. He was twice married, and left 
a numerous offspring, whose descendants still keep alive in France 
his deservedly honoured name. 

J. K. Laventon. 
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By M. Beruam-Epwarps, Autuor or ‘ Kirry’ anp ‘ Doctor Jacos.’ 


IV. 


WEEK after the girlish confabulation that mellow October after- 
noon, the first flakes of snow fell on the distant hills; yet a 
week later the South German winter had set in with more than usual 
force. The far-off mountain ranges glittered in the sun, the pastures 
were one vast wilderness of snow, the forest trees groaned under 
their heavy load, and the frozen lakes and rivers would have borne 
the passage of an army. The sky and earth had been metamor- 
phosed as if by magic; that brilliant speckless vault of azure over- 
head, that dazzling asbestine globe below, having little in common 
with the leaden heavens and dull brown earth of yesterday. There 
was a grandiose element in the winter aspect of this Suabian land- 
scape which in summer it wholly wanted. Unsightly spots were 
veiled over, turgid pools transformed into glassy sheets, even the 
squalid tenement of the bawer was softened and dignified by its 
white vesture. 

All was splendid, solemn, yet exhilarating to the young and 
robust, at least, it could but be so. The winter meant to them an 
accession of animal spirits, induced by the excitement of skating and 
its attendant socialities. It meant also a greater degree of freedom 
from conventional trammels, and all kinds of enjoyment impossible at 
any other season of the year. Severe monitors in the form of stern 
grandparents or guardians vanish from the scene, as if by magic also, 
with the first rude pinch of frost. Frau Anna, after the fashion of 
elderly folks in those parts, immediately retired to her chamber, 
where, putting up her inner windows, she resigned herself to a kind 
of hybernation till the spring, then to emerge as alert and vigorous 
as before. 

To the poor trembling Hildegarde every flake of snow wore the 
guise of a guardian fairy! She knew that the inroad of winter 
meant security for her. Remote from the court, remote from a 
railway, remote from any centre of civilisation, she was safe at least 
for atime. She might breathe freely till the snow melted. 

‘Pray do come in, Dr. Edouard,’ said Hilda to the young 
physician, as, furred to the chin, he appeared in the midst of a 
tremendous snowstorm to ask after his patient. 

Dr. Edouard hesitated modestly. His somewhat satirical, biting 
humour seemed sobering down. He looked almost shy, almost want- 
ing Hilda’s encouragement. 
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‘Come in,’ reiterated Hilda, sharply, delighted to have her turn 
at domineering, feeling indeed that her hour of triumph was come as 
far as Dr. Edouard was concerned—‘or,’ (here she laughed with 
great sauciness), ‘I shut the door upon you once and forall. But 
your patient expects you, I dare say.’ 

Dr. Edouard blushed an honest manly blush. 

* Nay, that cannot be,’ he replied, ‘for she is now quite well, and 
I have no excuse for coming at all.’ 

‘You can invent a very plausible one, I have no doubt,’ Miss 
Hilda said, helping him off with his fur coat with a half-sisterly 
friendliness. Then he unfastened his leggings and followed her into 
the parlour, Hilda flinging open the door wide to announce him, then 
shutting it again. 

For half a second, however, she put in her pretty head to say in 
the most matter-of-fact manner, ‘ Excuse me, dearest Hildegarde’ 
(she was fully at liberty to drop obsequious titles in Dr. Edouard’s 
presence—love, in her eyes, making them both nobodies!), * but my 
ham-pickle is on the fire; it must be stirred every moment. Were 
Dr. Edouard about to amputate a limb I could not attend just now.’ 

With that she darted back to her ham-pickling in the huge 
kitchen, singing to the top of her voice over her work, giving as 
much audible account of herself as she could. ‘ Men think so 
meanly of women,’ she thought; ‘at least Dr. Edouard does. He 
may imagine me listening at the door !’ 

It was little that a stealthy listener would have got for his pains 
just then. Young lovers, as a rule, are the reverse of eloquent. Dr. 
Edouard, for the first time, felt strangely ill at ease when he now 
found himself alone with Hildegarde. Hitherto she had been in his 
eyes only a fair, clinging, grateful girl; to-day a certain undefinable 
something reminded him of her rank. Hildegarde’s overwhelming 
shyness forced her into a reserve he might well at the first blush take 
for pride. 

*I have come, but I must come no more,’ he said at last, standing 
before the trembling figure, so fair in its winter habiliment of dark- 
green fur-bordered cloth ; ‘I ought not to have come to-day.’ 

Hildegarde sat with folded hands, quivering lips, and down-dropt 
eyelids, from which the tears soon began to steal slowly down. 

‘Forgive me,’ he began; then realising the meaning of her 
measured welcome, and feeling compelled by the sight of her tears to 
resume the old playful authoritativeness, he added, ‘I have been 
wrong, and you not wholly free from blame. Why did you not tread me 
underfoot ? Why did you not treat me like a baseborn underling?’ 

He had used the strongest epithets he could think of, and the 
exaggerated phrase, combined with an irresistible desire to console, 
made him bend towards her smilingly. The sympathy born of youth 
and love would have its way. Neither knew how it was, but in a 


moment their secret was told without a word, and he was kissing 
away her tears! 
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‘I have told Hilda,’ said Hildegarde, after a time. ‘We must 
trust her in everything.’ 

‘It would be hard to do otherwise,’ was the reply. 

‘Oh! have no fear where Hilda is concerned ; she loves me better 
than anything in the world, and is loyalty itself.’ 

‘That I never doubted, but she must rule ;’ here the young Doctor 
laughed. ‘ Well we are entirely in her hands, so we are bound to let 
Friiulein Hilda do with us as she will.’ 

And true enough, having left the lovers as she thought long 
enough together, Hilda, with preliminary warnings, now dashed in, 
saying, as she took in the situation at a glance, ‘ Dr. Edouard, will 
you please take us on the ice as soon as the snowstorm is well 
over? Ihave ordered’ (here she glanced significantly at Hildegarde, 
as much as to say that in the eyes of all present she was a princess no 
longer), ‘I have ordered Hiidegarde some skates. She declares that 
she is a poor skater. We must instruct her.’ 

Dr. Edouard took very kindly to Hilda’s way of looking at things. 

‘ With pleasure. The skating season promises to be superb, and 
the exercise is the very thing for, for—her,’ he stammered. 

‘Why not say Hildegarde, and have done with it?’ said Miss 
Hilda, sharply. ‘ She is Hildegarde to you and to me, is she not?’ ° 

And saying that, she took her foster-sister’s hand protectingly in 
her own. 


‘Shall it be so?’ Dr. Edouard asked, turning to the happy girl 
beside him. 

* Well, let it be so as long as the ice lasts, anyhow,’ Hilda added ; 
and then all three entered gaily into their skating projects. Dr. 
Edouard and Hilda were glorious skaters, and up to this time it had 
only been as a skater that she tolerated her somewhat sarcastic neigh- 
bour. The pair soon became friendly on the ice, and would occasionally 
perform beautiful feats, to the delight of the staring village-folk. It 
was now decided that for the sake of giving Hildegarde freer enjoy- 
ment of the pastime, they should not skate immediately under the 
eyes of gossipy acquaintances, but go farther afield, about two miles 
off, and what was a four miles’ walk to two young girls in robust 
health? Shut in by gently sloping hills lay a lakelet they were 
pretty sure of having to themselves. Here, at least for the present, 
they determined to indulge in the incomparable sport, and for days 
before the first essay both girls were busy in preparing their dresses. 

‘The dresses shall be both alike, and I will tell you why,’ Hilda 
said, as the two girls stood lost in admiration before a pile of rich- 
coloured cloths, conveniently brought to the door by a pedlar. In 
those out-of-the-way villages indeed, removed as they were from any- 
thing to be called a town by a long day’s stage-coach journey, the 
spirit of coquetry would be extinguished altogether. Many rustic 
beauties never did their shopping in any other way, and were thus 
tolerably well supplied with the fashions of capitals. The first note 
of the siskin in the woods, the first bud of waxen green, brought the 
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welcome pedlar and his pack to the doors of his pretty customers; and 
just when the gay summer gowns and straw hats were being put aside, 
lo! he would appear again, bringing warm furs, beaver hats, scarlet 
stockings, and beautiful birds’ feathers, not to speak of homelier com- 
modities for the old and rheumatic. 

To-day he had brought an unwonted variety of those soft, glossy, 
warm-hued cloths Eastern travellers are accustomed to admire in the 
costume of their dragomans, having no idea that they are in reality 
manufactured in Saxony more especially for Oriental markets. Sky- 
blues, rich plum-colour, olive-green, delicious cinnamon-brown, the 
peculiarly rich orange seen in wings of certain tropic birds, and 
deepest velvety purple, all were now displayed to the bewildered 
Hilda and her companion. 

‘ The dresses shall be both alike,’ repeated Hilda, when the pedlur 
had quitted them for a few moments in search of a forgotten pack. 
‘ We are very nearly of a size and of the same stature. Our hair is 
precisely the same colour, and our features those of twin sisters. By 
being dressed precisely in the same manner we shall be better able to 
confuse people as to our identity. With your veil drawn, I am sure 
even Kurt, the herdboy, might take you for me. You see, dearest 
Hildegarde, it will be so mightily convenient for us sometimes to pass 
off for one another. But more of that by and by. Now for the choice.’ 

After an unusual amount of deliberation, Hilda decided—it was 
ever Hilda who decided everything—for the most piquant, bewitching 
combination of colours in the world. The dresses must not be too 
conspicuous, that was understood; but they must be becoming and 
appropriate. So the richest, glossiest, most feathery-coloured green 
was chosen, to be bordered with white grebe’s wings, ‘ in order to make 
us,’ Miss Hilda said, ‘ look like lovely birds skimming over the lake.’ 
How could she help knowing that she was lovely? There was no kind 
of vanity in the speech, only the gratitude of an appreciative spirit. 

The pedlar paid and dismissed, Hilda set to work, Hildegarde 
helping in the humblest, most obsequious way. Every German girl 
learns to make her gowns as a matter of course, and Hilda was not 
likely to be behindhand in an art so important to her appearance 
and well-being. For let cynics sneer; the well-dressed woman has 
ever a thousand more chances of success in worldly matters than the 
unfortunate wretch who has never learned how to tie her bonnet-strings. 

In a week the snowstorm was over, the exquisite garments ready, 
and the happy trio started for their first expedition on the lake. 


x; 
NeEvER was such a season of matchless, measureless enjoyment ! 
Winter to these three was shorn of all its terrors, and they revelled in 
it and exuberated in it with almost elfish abandonment. They felt 


as if they were no longer responsible human beings, with cares already 
on their shoulders and problems awaiting them to solve in the future. 
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They seemed rather gleesome, reckless spirits, breathing in pleasure 
only—pleasure born of the senses, not of the intellect. As they skimmed 
those glassy fields with fantastic gyrations, each fell under a different 
enchantment. With Hilda, an added sense of power formed the 
chief element of delight. Her skating, ever admirable, had now 
become superb, and the consciousness of attainments, quite as much 
as their effect upon others, intoxicated her with pleasure. The con- 
viction of unusual capacity, cleverness, call it what we will, seemed 
ever to open new vistas of enjoyment and fields for enterprise. ‘ Yes,’ 
thought the ambitious girl, as, like some bird-like thing, she flew 
whither her fancy led ; ‘ yes, I feel sure that I am not destined to an 
ignoble, narrow existence. I can, I must, find full play for my 
abilities and free scope for my powers. Who knows but that Hilde- 
garde may take me back with her to court, and then——’ 

After that climax everything seemed attainable to her quick 
mind. She generously wanted her foster-sister to be happy in her 
own way, to be forgotten by her august kinsfolk, to marry Dr. 
Edouard. But as such a chain of circumstances seemed far removed 
from likelihood, it savoured of no unkindness to make projects more 
in accordance with her own wishes. Dr. Edouard, need it be said, 
revelled also in a new sense of power, but of a wholly different kind 
to that which dazzled Hilda. Here it was the man’s sense of supre- 
macy, the lover’s domination, that came into full play. Like many 
another man of peculiarly decided and tenacious character, he was 
bewitched by Hildegarde’s very softness and gentleness, underneath 
which, however, lay a world of resolute passion and tenderness. But 
it was a passion that centred in one object only. Dr. Edouard’s 
mastery over this clinging nature was complete, whilst her very love 
for him and leaning on him awoke in her a new and unsuspected 
strength. Hildegarde felt that love might make her ‘ strong unto 
death.’ Whilst her imperious young foster-sister therefore skimmed 
the ice with all kinds of daring fancies flashing through her brain, 
whilst her still more imperious lover, yet gentleness and almost 
feminine devotion itself to her, proudly and defiantly took his part 
in the mazy whirl, feeling that if destiny were not good enough for 
him, at least he might prove a match for destiny, Hildegarde’s 
thoughts were bound within a much narrower compass. 

‘Oh,’ she thought, ‘if I might but change places with Hilda for 
once and for all! If she would only accept my lot, which is so much 
more suited to her than to me, and in the guise of Frau Anna’s grand- 
daughter marry Dr. Edouard! What harm could come of such an 
exchange ?’ 

‘You might at least take my place for a time,’ said Hilda, one 
day, when these fancies had been uttered aloud. ‘It is not impos- 
sible, as I have said before, that you may be once more forgotten for 
six years. In that case, as soon as you become of age you might do 
as you please, the only possible penalty being that you would of 
course forfeit your rank. Mind, I am looking very far ahead here; 
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we must hardly hope for such good fortune, although it may happen. 
But in the meantime, why should you not really believe that it is to 
be so, and act accordingly ?’ 

Hildegarde opened wide her large, soft, pathetic eyes. 

‘As soon as the spring comes,’ Hilda continued, ‘my grand- 
mother’s hybernation will be over, and she will go and pay her usual 
visit to my uncle Conrad in the Tyrol, far away ; Kurt, the herdsman, 
will take the cows up tothe Alps to pasture; none will be left here 
but Grettel and I. When Dr. Edouard has his usual holiday, who 
will be the wiser if you pay a visit to his mother and sisters as Friiulein 
Hilda, and are introduced to them as his betrothed ?’ 

‘It would be too felicitous, Hildegarde answered, all kinds of 
visions already flashing before her mind ; ‘too exquisite, too happy.’ 

‘As you are so immoderately in love with Dr. Edouard, Hilda 
answered, not able to hide a touch of almost contemptuous astonish- 
ment, ‘it would be very pleasant to make the acquaintance of his 
family ; and certainly they all seem to adore him. He must be a 
good son and brother, however disagreeable > She broke into a 
merry laugh, and gave her foster-sister an apologetic kiss. 

* Disagreeable he has been to me, you cannot deny it. But we 
are talking of his mother and sisters, who, judging from their fetters 
and all the things they knit for him, must regard him as a paragon. 
There you would see Dr. Edouard in his home, you would—passing 
off, of course, as Friiulein Hilda—realise exactly the life in store for 
you if you marry him, and he in his turn——’ She made a little 
grimace, and added, ‘ he might, as he calls it, improve your mind, 
teach you botany, read Goethe to you, and so on.’ 

‘Oh, Hilda! Will you let me do it? Will you manage everything?’ 

‘Never fear; and really, little goose, there is absolutely nothing 
to manage. Dr. Edouard’s mother and sisters have, up to within a 
few months, lived in Hanover. They have no idea of what I am like. 
You will find it easy and natural to pass off for me ; and my part of 
princess will only need to be acted before Grettel!’ 

* Grettel must know then ?’ 

‘Grettel must know, but she is my bondslave. I can bind her over 
to a promise that no terror and no threat would cause her to break.’ 

‘It is wonderful how you can influence people, and impose your 
will upon them,’ cried Hildegarde, admiringly. 

‘ What is each of us but a Will?’ replied Hilda. 

To this metaphysical speech Hildegarde found no reply. She 
eould not trace it to its root, not having, like her friend, read Scho- 
penhauer. But she could understand it in its practical application. 
Hilda—well, yes, she was certainly a Will; Dr. Edouard—he also 
was nothing but the living expression of a Will; and for herself, was 
not this love for him, so deep, so passionate, so inrooted, taking also 
the shape of a Will? 

The substance of this little dialogue was of course repeated by 
Hildegarde to her lover, and he readily assented to the proposal. 
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‘Gentle as you are, all too devoted to me as you are,’ he said, 
looking fondly into her responsive eyes, ‘.your master in one sense, 
Iam yet your bondslave in another. I do feel some compunction in 
so far deceiving my good mother and sisters, also your own relatives, 
though, of a truth, they have not deserved much dutifulness from 
you. It goes against my conscience to wear a mask, yet your consent, 
your affection, compel.’ 

‘ But I must never lead you into doing the least little thing you 
know to be wrong,’ she said, trying to shake off the witchery, the 
glamour of those terribly passionate kisses, those probing looks. ‘No, 
Edouard, shun me if it is so.’ 

‘Nay,’ he said, and for a brief moment held her to his heart, 
overcome by a mood that brought tears into his eyes and incoherent 
whispers to his lips; ‘I intended indeed to imply no such meaning. 
I succumb, but I remain my own master. If you were drawing me 
towards destruction, and I loved you, were it possible, even more 
devotedly, I should fly from you, and never allow myself to behold 
your face again.’ 

He now placed a chair for her, and sitting down, went on in his 
usual manner. 

‘You should know, Hildegarde, for once and for all, why, with 
regard to your relations, and your obligations to them, I seem to 
take an extraordinary and, it may seem, an indefensible standpoint. 
Mind, I do not aver that I am justified in so judging the matter, but 
it does seem to me a case for individual discernment, and not for 
any absolute rule. I consider, then, that those whose name you 
bear, and who are legally responsible for your well-being, have forfeited 
all claims on your respect and obedience by their unexampled conduct.’ 

‘ They are but visiting my poor mother’s sins upon my head, replied 
Hildegarde, sorrowfully ; ‘ she was never forgiven for her marriage.’ 

‘That but makes their neglect more shameful, he retorted ;: 
‘an orphan, the child of a discommended marriage, brotherless, 
sisterless, it was their duty to cherish and foster you. But,’—here 
he smiled one of those deeply sarcastic smiles for which Hildegarde 
had occasionally all but hated him—* but I have no love of royal and 
ducal personages, as you know, and the root of my disapprobation 
goes far deeper than the personal resentment with which your case 
has inspired me. I am at heart a Socialist—rather, a democrat. I 
see the words do not scare you; you are ignorant of their meaning. 
When you come to stay with us I will explain the meaning of those 
puzzling words.’ 

‘You think I may do as Hilda proposes, then?’ asked the 
tremblingly happy Hildegarde. 

‘Why not?’ he replied, stooping down to press his lips once 
more to those fond eyes. ‘Hilda but proposes a jest—at least we 
will so regard it.’ 

_ The young physician’s apparent nonchalance covered a real con- 
viction. Schooled in the ideas of certain Socialist teachers of the 
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day, he regarded sovereignty and all privileges of rank with more 
than cynical indifference. To his thinking they were sheer arti- 
ficialities, mere survivals of a state of things about to pass away for 
ever, no more exacting deference or loyalty than obsolete laws can 
exact obedience. Provided therefore that Hildegarde, having 
attained her majority, should consent to marry him, he could con- 
ceive of no blame thereby incurred either on his part or on hers. 

He was not prepared to sacrifice one iota of his happiness, or 
that of anyone dear to him, to such empty figments as birth and 
rank. And further, he was prepared, when the crisis had come, to 
stand by Hildegarde to the utmost, and to induce her to act from 
the same motive. At present, however, he wished to disturb her by 
no inner conflicts of this kind; time enough for her to choose when 
the momentous choice should be necessary ! 


VI. 


Reason as he might, however, Dr. Edouard, like many a strong- 
willed man, was led by a volition more tenacious than his own. He 
had not the slightest notion how far Hilda was influencing him where 
Hildegarde was concerned, and how inevitably Hilda was enclosing 
him in a charmed circle from which there would be soon no escape. 
In the slight girlish form, indeed, breathed one of those commanding 
spirits and imposing wills that are more often found in the other 
sex. She only wanted occasion to exercise right royally her natural 
endowments, and meantime, must work upon such material as came 
to hand. There were countless little opportunities for swaying this 
happy lover to her purpose. Was it natural, was it probable, that 
Dr. Edouard should resist when his inclinations all pointed the same 
way. So Hilda now ruled him almost as supremely as the ever-pliant 
Grettel, and gloried in her triumph. This satirical, biting, domi- 
nating young doctor must now find subjects elsewhere. The tables 
were turned, and it devolved on her to give orders and express com- 
mands. Hildegarde’s lover was hopelessly, irrevocably in her power ! 

The superb winter was over, vanished, as it had come, like a 
dream and in amoment. So, at least, it seemed. No sooner were 
the snows melted than the balmy spring was breathing pleasantness 
over the land. Flowers cropped up among the waxen blades, the sun 
shone forth dazzlingly, the woods were alive with song. In these rustic 
places the change was as noticeable in human affairs, here ever regu- 
lated by the seasons. With the sweet April-tide Frau Anna descended 
from her warm winter-biding place under the thatch, and permitted 
herself to be packed up and despatched on her usual summer visit to 
grandchildren far away. With the first melting of the snows, Kurt, 
the herdsman, was sent to the neighbouring Alps, there to mind the 
herds till the autumn, and all kinds of busy outdoor life began 
among the peasant-folk, whether in the high pasture grounds or in 
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the valley. People were all too busy with their own affairs to have 
any time for gossiping about their neighbours, so, at least, Hilda 
persuaded her grandmother. Nor did there seem the slightest 
reason to apprehend disturbance from the grand folks at the palace ; 
their waif seemed forgotten altogether, as she had been forgotten in 
her childhood. 

Nothing, therefore, stood in the way of Hilda’s plans, and she set 
to work to carry them out with such enérgy that one might have 
supposed her very existence depended on success. What really 
depended on the scheme seemed only a brief spell of happiness to the 
lovers, but Hilda looked farther ahead. Already vague dreams of the 
most fantastic kind were floating through her brain, brighter far 
than any realities of the day’s bringing. And she also realised the 
necessity of success from a material point of view. If things were 
managed badly, if the secret of Hildegarde’s visit ever came out, 
there could be no doubt of the ducal displeasure taking an un- 
welcome shape. Perhaps even Frau Anna’s pension would be with- 
drawn ! 

‘ Mind, I rely on your caution,’ she said to her foster-sister, as the 
pair stood at the window, watching for Dr. Edouard and the stage- 
coach that was to convey the lovers into fairyland. ‘Dr. Edouard, I 
know’—here she spoke with an expression of almost contemptuous 
recognition—‘ Dr. Edouard will not be weak, and will keep his 
presence of mind; but I am not so sure of you, Hildegarde.’ 

‘ Fear nothing,’ was the reply ; ‘I could not trust myself were I 
the author of the scheme. But it is you who risk everything in 
order to give me a little happiness, and I promise never to betray 
you—never.’ 

‘I hope not,’ Hilda said, kissing her with her grandest air, ‘and 
here comes Dr. Edouard, looking more superior than ever. Good-bye! 
Heaven bless you, my children !’ 

The stage-coach was at the garden gate, and Hildegarde, travelling- 
bag in hand, dying with impatience to be off. It seemed to her as 
if at the very last moment something would surely happen to pre- 
vent this blissful departure. Hilda and Dr. Edouard, however 
pressed for time, must find a moment for their little passage of arms. 
Although on the best possible terms, no single day passed without 
such an encounter. 

‘I am really sorry to leave you behind,’ he said. 

‘And I am so delighted to see the last of you—at least for a time,’ 
was the reply. ‘If you knew how tired I have been of you both 
lately !” 

‘Do not suppose you have succeeded in concealing the fact. But, 
Hilda, here he took her hand with genuine, hearty friendliness, 
‘pray believe that I am grateful to you, my best friend in the world. 
Pray believe also that if’—again his brown eyes twinkled mis- 
chievously—‘ if we are all brought up like culprits to the bar, I will 
let the blame fall on no weak woman’s shoulders.’ 
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‘I thank you, cried Hilda, darting vicious glances at him from 
her bright eyes. ‘My deeds are my own; I want no advocate, least, 
of all in you, Dr. Edouard.’ 

But the postboy blew his horn impatiently; there was no time 
for Dr. Edouard to retort. The foster-sisters embraced each other 
affectionately, and Hilda repeated— 

‘Once more, adieu! Be as discreet as you say and as happy as 
you desire. Heaven bless you, my children!’ 

The pair walked down the garden. Dr. Edouard, already com- 
pelled to act a part, now turned to bow bareheaded and obsequious 
to the young lady by the window, whilst he gave a careless hand to 
the blue-veiled figure beside him. 

Then the yellow-jacketed postboys cracked their whips, and the 
cumbersome old vehicle laboured on, up hill and down hill, bergab 
und bergauf, as the German phrase goes, through fields of virgin 
green, the orchards all ablossom with pears and plums, the vineyards 
showing tenderest waxen leaf. And never in its days had this old stage- 
coach borne two lighter hearts than those of the young physician 
and his betrothed. Spring reigned over the world and in their own 
breasts. Were this summer holiday but a chance joy-gift of Hilda’s 
giving, or a jest destined to be fateful, they never asked. Enough 
for them, perhaps even too much of joyousness, the long long hours 
of the present! When the last glimpse of the stage-coach had 
vanished from sight, Hilda summoned Grettel the dairymaid, and now 
her sole companion. 

‘ Now,’ she began in her most awe-inspiring manner, ‘ you have 
not much intelligence, it is true, my poor Grettel. You confess 
yourself, do you not, that you are terribly, almost hopelessly stupid. 
But you can always understand me ?’ 

‘Oh yes, Fraulein.’ 

Grettel’s answer betokened the absolute sway wielded by her 
young mistress, not only over her will but over her wits. Nothing 
could be truer than the answer. Grettel did always understand 
Hilda ; and why? Simply because she dared not do otherwise. Fear 
imparted a lucidity to this dull thinking machine that would have 
had something miraculous about it but for the same kind of thing 
seen among the lower animals. Very possibly there are many pro- 
blems within the reach of the commonest intelligence were some 
sufficiently powerful fulerum put in motion. 

‘Oh yes, Fraulein!’ repeated the magnetised Grettel, waiting 
with eyes, ears, and mouth wide open to take in the coming man- 
date. 

Hilda paused, perusing the coarse yet wholesome physiognomy 
before her with an undisguised expression of both approval and dis- 
gust. Grettel’s brute-like submission delighted her, but her wooden- 
ness was all the same unpardonable. 

‘Mind,’ she began, in that collected, matter-of-fact way that 
made such threats doubly appalling, ‘it is on your peril that you 
do not understand me now. Our safety, nay our very existence, not 
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only yours and mine, but my grandmother’s, and even Kurt’s there, 
on the Alps, depends entirely on your discretion.’ 

‘ Yes, Fraulein,’ was all that Grettel dared utter. 

‘It must be yes, indeed. Listen, Grettel; I will make everything 
as plain to you as ABC. It is not the Countess Hildegarde who 
has just gone on a visit to Dr. Edouard’s mother and sisters, it is I, 
Hilda, Frau Anna’s granddaughter. Do you comprehend that, my 
poor dunderhead ?’ 

‘Yes, Fraulein, still repeated Grettel. Sobs of dismay were 
rising in her throat all the time, but for. the life of her she dared not 
resist this dread yet incomparable young sovereign. 

‘And I, who stay behind, I am not Hilda, I am the Countess 
Hildegarde. As long as she stays away, I am she and not myself. 
Do you take it in?’ 

‘Oh, Fraulein, groaned Grettel, fairly broken down by the weight 
of this metaphysical problem ; ‘ oh, Fraulein !’ 

No appeal for pity could have been more childishly, abjectly 
intense, but it fell on Hilda’s ear as idly as if never uttered. 

‘Your duty is narrowed to a point,’ she went on. ‘ With the 
whys and the wherefores, the rights and the wrongs of the case, you 
have nothing whatever to do. My part is to direct, yours to obey. I 
alone am responsible.’ 

Grettel listened mute. 

‘ You have to address me as the Countess, to regard me as the 
Countess in every matter, trifling as well as important. If you confuse 
our identities, if you make a muddle of the affair, we are lost, we 
are undone. We shall be tried before a court of justice, condemned 
to long terms of imprisonment, perhaps to perpetual labour in the 
mines, even to decapitation.’ 

Grettel fairly sobbed aloud now, but Hilda showed that she in- 
tended to remain firm as a rock. 

‘It is quite useless for you to attempt to work on my feelings, 
Grettel. The thing is done and cannot be undone. It is impossible 
for the Countess Hildegarde to be in two places at once. It suits her 
pleasure to go, mine to stay; and I repeat, the responsibility of the 
transfer is ours, not yours.’ 

Grettel sobbed on. 

‘Now, Grettel, please to leave off that child’s play and listen,’ 
Hilda pursved, sternly. ‘There is nothing to cry about. At this 
time of the year everyone is up on the Alps. We are quite safe 
from prying neighbours. Most likely no one will come to the house 
at all before the Princess’s return—I mean my return, you know; but 
if such should be the case, you know what you are to do.’ 

Grettel stared aghast. 

‘You are to address me as the Princess. You are to say abso- 
lutely nothing if questions are put to you; nothing, you understand, 
not so much as yes or no. And now I cannot waste another word on 
the subject. Come with me to the spice-cupboard, and I ‘will give 
out the necessary stores for the next few weeks,’ - 
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Grettel followed, wiping her eyes, in an abject state of submis- 
siveness, and Hilda, airily mounting a high pair of steps, proceeded 
to catalogue the various articles that she now dropped one by one 
into Grettel’s wide-spread apron. 

‘ The sugar-loaf—mind your head,’ cried the young lady, not dis- 
posed to waste much time over the business; ‘ candles, tea, coffee, 
mixed spice, split peas, salt and vinegar for the sour kraut, dried 
camomiles if we have the mumps, feverfew for bleeding of the nose, 
lily leaves for broken heads or knees, my grandmother’s pet remedy 
for the bite of a mad dog; well, really I begin to think we have 
thought of everything! But exercise your wits, my good Grettel; 
once these doors are locked, neither for love nor money will they be 
opened again. Can you think of anything else? Oh, yes, the dried 
sausages !” 

Down went a huge string of dried sausages, followed by two or 
three equally huge pots of jam. 

‘Now, Grettel, cried Hilda, ready to lock the cupboard and 
descend, ‘ have I forgotten anything ?’ 

‘What about the wash, Fraulein ; soap, soda, bluing, Fraulein ?’ 
said Grettel, with great alacrity, the prospective wash out of doors 
wearing an unusual fascination in her eyes just then. 

‘I am not Fraulein Hilda,’ Hiida replied, hiding her amusement 
under a guise of irritation. ‘In case of an emergency, you could 
say it as a matter of course, so pray cure yourself of the habit and 
say Gniidiges Fraulein at once.’ 

‘ And the starch, Gniidiges Friiulein,’ Grettel said, terror getting 
the better of her reluctance. 

Hilda gave out the starch, closed the door of the cupboard, and 
locked it with a jerk. Then descending from her pinnacle, she 
feigned a sneeze in order to hide her laughter, adding as soon as she 
had recovered herself, ‘Very good. If you go on as you have begun, 
I shall be quite pleased with you, Grettel. But with regard to the 
wash ? No, no more washing, soap-sudding, steaming, mangling, 
and hanging out to dry for you just yet, my good Grettel. You are 
no longer a maid-of-all-work, but my attendant, remember, and must 
immediately tidy up the house, clean yourself, put on your best 
clothes, and sit down to your spinning-wheel in the parlour.’ 

Grettel looked on the verge of another outbreak, but Hilda’s 
deprecatory gesture and commanding frown immediately checked the 
impulse. She obeyed with the docility of an automaton set in 
motion. 


VII. 


ALL went well that day, but: in the early hours of the following morn- 
ing Hilda’s peaceful slumbers were disturbed by loud cries from Grettel 
outside. Now, Hilda was not a young lady subject to sudden alarms. 
It must be something very unusual indeed to ruffle her really fine 
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self-possession or to startle her fearless mind. But these terrified 
screams of Grettel, who had been drilled into a decent show of com- 
posure under trying circumstances, did for the moment affright her. 
So throwing on a long white dressing-gown, she hastily opened the 
door, there to find Grettel crouched on the floor, white with terror, 
her teeth chattering, and every limb atremble. 

Hilda’s presence of mind was of course quite equal to the emer- 

ency. 
. My good Grettel,’ she said, in a voice that was at the same time 
keenly remonstrative yet inspiriting, even kindly ; ‘my good Grettel, 
the house is not burnt down. We are both alive and well. There is 
no murderer behind you.’ 

‘ Fraulein! oh, Fraulein!’ was all the girl could utter, catching 
hold of her young mistress’s skirts, and still a prey to the most abject 
terror. ‘Oh, Fraulein! it is there—there.’ 

She pointed in the direction of the little parlour below. Hilda, 
without a word, prepared to descend. 

‘ Oh, Fraulein! I must go with you,’ Grettel cried, dazed at this 
supreme exhibition of intrepidity, and thereby inspired to an act of 
heroism in spite of herself. ; 

The pair descended, Hilda a trifle pale but drawn to her full 
height and braced up for the deadliest encounter, Grettel following, 
cowed to the earth, and clutching her young lady’s garment. 

On the threshold she drew back again, overcome with fear. 

‘Oh, Fraulein! Heaven help us! All good angels save us!’ she 
cried; ‘the ghost! the ghost !’ 

Light was now beginning to dawn upon Hilda’s mind; but not yet 
fully reassured, she pressed forward imperiously and threw wide the 
door. A minute later, and Grettel’s loud shrieks for angelic com- 
passion were drowned by peal after peal of merry laughter from the 
now enlightened Hilda. 

‘Really, Grettel,’ she said, as soon as she had partially recovered 
herself, ‘your cravenness is past all bearing. Before you allowed 
yourself to be half frighted out of your senses, why did you not goup 
and touch the ghost as you call it. The truth would then have 
immediately flashed upon you. But it is really a wonderful illusion ; 
my grandmother to the life!’ 

‘What is it, then, Friulein, if neither a ghost nor Frau Anna? 
Oh! what is it?’ 

A more clear-sighted observer than Grettel might well indeed 
have put the same question, and with as much perplexity. For there, 
in her favourite alcove by the window, her face covered with a silk 
handkerchief after the manner of old folk drowsing, her hands crossed 
in her lap, her whole attitude that of peaceful after-dinner slumber, 
sat dame Anna, or, if not dame Anna, a figure bearing her very 
image. 

For a moment or two Hilda was too much absorbed in the con- 
templation of her handiwork to pay any heed to Grettel’s ejacula- 
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tions. Then, perfectly composed, she went up to the figure, and 
pursing up her pretty lips as she was wont to do when seriously 
meditating, put a finishing touch here, adjusted a line of drapery 
there, moving back each time to note the effect. 

* How could you be so idiotic as to wake me up at four o’clock in 
the morning for nothing, and to put yourself in such a fright too? 
Where were your reasoning powers; where was your imagination ?’ 
she said. 

She now triumphantly drew aside the black gown and displayed 
to the shrinking, shrieking Grettel the legs and feet of her lay- 
figure. 

‘Do you not understand it all?’ Hilda went on, with complete 
aplomb and no little impatience. 

‘We are like people in a play; we are acting a part, and the 
whole thing being begun must be carried out without a hitch. Of 
course my grandmother would not have left the princess alone with 
me, nor has she done so in our little play. She is here, only she 
remains fast asleep. You go to the door, and tell me if the deception 
is not perfect.’ 

Grettel had no words as yet at- command and still trembled in 
every limb, so Hilda went to the door herself, and praised her own 
work, as there was no one else to utter a word of commendation. 
Seen from this point of distance, partly obscured by the green climb- 
ing plants German ladies love to have in their window-seats, partly by 
a screen appurently placed to keep off the draught, the lay-figure 
dressed up in Frau Anna’s clothes appeared her very self. Hilda, 
with that happy imitativeness, as much a feature in her character as 
her unending sprightliness and gaiety, had in truth here performed 
little short of a miracle. So nicely had the characteristic pose been 
attained, so accurately the proportions, so skilful the management of 
light and shade, that there could be no fear of the illusion failing. 
Frau Anna taking her siesta was a fact evident to all. 

*I am sorry I did not mention it to that poor dear stupid thing, 
was Hilda’s reflection as she lay down for another hour’s drowse. ‘ But 
her fright is very satisfactory. For of course if she is so completely 
imposed upon, others will be also.’ 

Then she buried her face in the bedclothes, and indulged in im- 
moderate laughter at her latest exploit and the drollery of the situ- 
ation. Sleep was absolutely impossible after having been once s0 
fairly roused. She opened her eyes wide, indulged for a little while 
in waking dreams, then rose and performed her toilet. 

After that ruffling incident all went smoothly. Grettel, it is true, 
did not dare to approach ‘ Frau Anna,’ as she persisted in calling the 
lay-figure and its lendings, for days to come. It was neither a living 
thing nor its fictitious semblance to her, but some dread, eerie, horri- 
fying go-between, a nameless mysterious phantom whose riddle re- 
mained yet to be read. When at last a grand cleaning day occurred 
and the spectre had to be taken to pieces in order to sweep out the 
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alcove, Grettel’s mind also underwent a complete cobwebbing. The 
automaton was an automaton, and nothing more. Things now went 
so evenly indeed, that but for Hilda’s animation the place would have 
seemed in a drowse. The geese were far away under the charge of a 
little goose-girl. The cattle stalls were empty. Hardly a sound 
might be heard all day long but the drone of Grettel’s spinning-wheel 
and the strains of Hilda’s piano. Hilda having no monitory grand- 
mother’s eye upon her, and having made up her mind to play the part 
of princess, played it with a vengeance. She dressed herself very 
carefully on rising, performed no household duties whatever, and 
often sat down to her piano from her eight o’clock coffee till her 
twelve o’clock dinner. Then she got out her French and English school- 
books, and studied those languages with extraordinary application. 
‘Who knows,’ she would say to herself, ‘but that Hildegarde may 
take me back to the court with her, and then I should have need of 
all my accomplishments?’ When the mid-day meal was over, the 
two girls went into the garden and formed a pretty picture—Hilda 
ina white dress, reading or working beside a rustic table; Grettel 
smoothed, be-Sunday’d, as our French neighbours say, and beautified, 
sitting at her spinning-wheel. Around this little summer-house were 
flower-beds and fruit-trees, and from the open window could be seen 
the very semblance of stiff, old-fashioned propriety, the nodding figure 


of Frau Anna, in black dress, high black cap, and white kerchief crossed 
on her bosom. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tue Porrry or DANTE GABRIEL RossetTrt. 


HE lyric poet has many outlets for the application of his special 
powers; he may express himself in the song, the ode, the 
sonnet, and the various forms of the ballad. If the narrative ten- 
dency is strong, and possessed along with an unflagging power over 
varied cadences and subtle and elaborate harmonies, then the lyrie 
narrator may blossom into full fruition as an allegorist or a master 
of epic story. When we think of Spenser and Milton we directly 
associate them with the ‘ Faerie Queene’ and ‘ Paradise Lost’ re- 
spectively; but it is an easy transition that leads us back to the 
sveet fluency of the ‘Echo Song, or the dainty notes in the 
‘Calendar’ that celebrate ‘faire Elisa.’ It is superfluous to saya 
word as to the perfect movement of Shakespeare’s narratives, or as to 
the majestic measures of his songs and sonnets, but we may reason- 
ably regret that the fashion of his time did not induce him to write 
an ode. Then surely had there been such a clang and interchange 
of instruments, such triumphant surging floods and quiet expressive 
rills of perfect music, as it would have done the world good to hear! 
At the same time, a great poet’s genuine strength is usually best 
seen in his own favourite way of expressing himself. Dryden’s in- 
imitable ode, for example, is such an accidental and exceptional 
product of his genius that Gray is warranted in speaking of him 
simply as the master of the heroic couplet, driving his 


Two coursers of ethereal race, 
With necks in thunder cloth’d, and long-resounding pace. 


Gray himself is known only to the student as the author of exquisite 
odes and that delicately-finished sonnet of his on the death of Richard 
West ; to the average reader of poetry he is simply the writer of the 
wonderful elegy. So it is with Cowper and Thomson, both of whom 
did work in key and form different from the sober and stately blank 
verse by which they are popularly known. It is the same with the 
great poets of the present century. Shelley, for example, is well-nigh 
forgotten as a souneteer, and even Wordsworth is rapidly coming to 
be thought of as simply a writer of elaborate didactic blank verse. 
It is unnecessary to speak of Coleridge, Southey, and Byron, all of 
whom are quietly becoming the special property of the professional 
literary man. To the quick observer the process is seen going on iD 
our own time, and it would perhaps not be difficult to predict from 
what works posterity will quote when they speak of Mr. Tennyson, 
Mr. Browning, Mr. William Morris, and Mr. Swinburne. Let wu 
note, however, in passing, that the popular verdict in such matter 
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is not necessarily the true one, especially if (as in the cases of Milton 
and Wordsworth, as well as several living poets) the writer has shown 
decided power in various provinces of his art. 

Such a forecast as that just indicated would be particularly difficult 
as yet in reference to Mr. Rossetti. His poetry has been before the 
world for something like twelve years altogether, while it is only now, 
from the two volumes just issued (with much work entirely fresh, and of 
great importance), that a fair judgment can be formed as to his matured 
expression. He challenges attention as a sonneteer, a writer of ballads, 
and of narrative and reflective lyrics. One is not surprised, after a 
perusal of his poems in various forms, to find that he has not tried the 
ode. We are not more ready to regret that Shakespeare never attempted 
an ode than we are to acquit Mr. Rossetti of the task. His passion 
is incapable of rising into great billowy surges, and rolling forward 
in tempestuous harmonies ; nor is his power over pathos adapted to 
the delicate and penetrating tenderness of the lonely flute. One 
could not possibly imagine Mr. Rossetti sitting up all night, and 
producing in the morning a triumphant ode for a Handel by and by 
to set worthily to music. The ode demands impulse of genius, quick 
energetic fervour, mastery of rapid transition, and a comprehensive 
sense of multitudinous movements, as well as a clear perception of 
delicate single effects. Mr. Rossetti’s method is incapable of application 
toanything of this kind. His work is characterised by intellectual 
subtlety, calm dignity of emotional reference, and pungent ideal 
sympathy, rather than by depth and overflow of feeling and storm 
and majesty of passion; while it is marked by patient elaboration 
and exquisite grace of finish rather than by strength of structural 
design and massive grandeur of form and feature. It is by the 
assiduous cultivation of such powers as are clearly indicated by 
workmanship of this kind that Mr. Rossetti has at length proved 
himself to be one of the finest poetical artists in our literature, and 
particularly one of the few really great sonneteers. 

It is as useless to talk of the gratuitous limitation of the sonnet 
as it would be (and why should it not as well be?) to keep harping 
upon the particular fashion of any structure whatever, whether 
artistic or mechanical. It is no fault of a sonnet that it is not 
something else—it is not, for example, discreditable to it that it 
cannot be sung, or declaimed, or used piecemeal by the exhibitor of 
‘literary beauties,’ and the like—but it is distinctly meritorious that 
the genuine specimen should be instantly discernible, shining forth 
a perfect diamond with indubitable fascination of purity and sym- 
metrical grace. Let it be, of course, an English sonnet, if the 
preference is for that form, and the result in the hands of a true 
master of his art will be a beautiful and perfect English sonnet, for 
which the reader of poetry, according to his measure of insight and 
appreciation, will have reason to be duly thankful. On the other 
hand, given the construction of a sonnet according to the Petrarchan 
model, with its much older pedigree, and the worthy poetical crafts- 
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man will, without fail, produce that as his taste and strength may 
direct him. Mr. Rossetti works at the sonnet in the spirit of the 
true lover of his art. The architectural features of every separate 
unity are marked by deliberation, judgment, finish, taste, and chaste 
elaboration. There is no loose grouping of detached fragments of 
masonry, with indolent trust that somehow they will fit into one 
another and produce a harmonious result. On the contrary, even a 
slight analysis will show how interdependent are the different parts of 
the structure, and how well rounded and compact is the entire com- 
position. As Mr. Rossetti himself well says, 


A Sonnet is a moment’s monument,— 
Memorial from the Soul’s eternity 
To one dead deathless hour. 


Acting upon this idea—and perhaps, too, influenced in some 
measure by the existence of the ‘ Vita Nuova’ of his remote godfather— 
the poet has worked out a sonnet-sequence which he calls the * House 
of Life.’ The different members of this remarkable canticle are so 
many moments’ monuments, while the whole is a transcript of the 
soul’s experience in its more or less successful endeavours after an 
ideal. An attitude of philosophic melancholy—a wooing of despair— 
is characteristic of the traditional sonneteer. He is Narcissus by the 
fountain ; he is perpetually fascinated by the reflection or the pro- 
jection of himself; his lady continues to elude his fond grasp, and to 
send thrills of painful regret and disappointment down through his 
bosom. Mr. Rossetti has adopted so far the recognised formality of 
attitude, and the first part of the work in particular (entitled * Youth 
and Change’) is charged with devoted enthusiasm, and weighted 
with rich and luscious imagery. The elaborate figurative rapture 
will now and then, as in the great Old Testament canticle, the Song 
of Solomon, startle, and even shock the unwary reader when off his 
guard for a moment, and forgetful of allegorical reference. This 
may happen when, for example, the poet tells how his lady and him- 
self are suddenly revealed to each other by Love, who continues 
master of the situation, as 


Now, shadowed by his wings, our faces yearn 


Together ; 
or again, as he tells of the rapture that comes when 


In the dusk hours, (we two alone), 
Close-kissed and eloquent of still replies 
Thy twilight-hidden glimmering visage lies ; 


or, as he makes the apparently weak confession that his lady’s lips 
had just been forming with his ‘such consonant interlude’ as 
Orpheus, no doubt, was longing for when his impatience destroyed 
his chances for ever. Then the entire sonnet of ‘Supreme Surrender, 
to say nothing of many more, both in general conception and par- 
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ticular details, is so loaded with ornamental amorous conceits that 
its real motive and purpose are at first reading apt to be obscured. 
This consideration, as well as the extremely fine and subtle character of 
the prevalent allegory, will certainly militate against the popularity of 
Mr. Rossetti’s sonnet-canticle. It was one of the triumphs of the 
author of ‘ Euphues’ that he could commend his romantic treatise to 
the diligent perusal of young ladies, with a confident belief that they 
would not misunderstand him. It is questionable whether one could 
with similar confidence propose the study of the ‘ House of Life ’ to 
the same class of readers. Would it not need considerable pre- 
cautionary comment before reading aloud to a mixed audience such 
lines as these from the tercets of *‘ Youth’s Spring-Tribute’ ?— 


But April’s sun strikes down the glades to-day ; 
So shut your eyes upturned, and feel my kiss 
Creep, as the Spring now thrills through every spray, 
Up your warm throat to your warm lips. 


Two considerations must, of course, affect the verdict as to the 
prevalence of this warm and rather enervating imagery—the first, 
that the poet is occupying a representative attitude as the interpreter 
(too candid, perhaps, and too indifferent to the feelings of the lady) 
in the touching mystery of love’s young dream; and the second, that 
he is allegorising. Bearing this in mind we shall have less anxiety 
about the feelings of ladies in the matter, and we shall with perfect 
propriety dismiss the thought of mixed audiences altogether. Mr. 
Rossetti writes for the intelligent and the sympathetic; his readers 
must not dwell with commonplace interpretation at all, but they 
must be able to grasp the fact that these things are a mystery. So 
understanding the poet’s attitude, they will see that the * House 
of Life’ is a work of remarkable ingenuity and elaboration. It 
follows the humian soul from the time of its dim early efforts after 
perfection through ideal duality, onward through the wild phase of 
passionate enthusiasm, to the awakened sobriety and chastened calm 
of that reflective period when absolute possession is found to be 
impossible, and the only relief to weary memories is ‘the one hope’s 
one name’ that lasts while the soul itself has individuality. The 
sonnets are not all of equal beauty, either of form or sentiment ; but 
they are one and all remarkable for intellectual subtlety, terse and 
vigorous emotional purpose, and evenness and grace of movement. 
Sometimes, as in the various details of the following on ‘Silent 
Noon,’ delicate glimpses of outward nature are given with singular 
felicity and nicety of touch. There is a gentle suswrrus breathing 
over this description, while the dragon-fly is introduced with wonder- 
ful picturesqueness and truthfulness of detail :— 


Your hands lie open in the long fresh grass,— 

The finger-points look through like rosy blooms : 

Your eyes smile peace. The pasture gleams and glooms 
"Neath billowing skies that scatter and amass. 
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All round our nest, far as the eye can pass, 

Are golden kingcup-fields with silver edge 

Where the cow-parsley skirts the hawthorn-hedge. 
*Tis visible silence, still as the hour-glass. 


Deep in the sun-searched growths the dragon-fly 
Hangs like a blue thread loosened from the sky :— 
So this wing’d hour is dropt to us from above. 
Oh! clasp we to our hearts, for deathless dower, 

This close-companioned inarticulate hour 
When twofold silence was the song of love. 


There are several minor sequences within the main work, wherein, 
as it were, the momentary mood is clung to and lingered over, and 
the transcripts occupy two or three successive sonnets. Such are 
‘ Willowwood’ and three charming sonnets on ‘True Woman’ in 
Part I., and ‘ The Choice,’ ‘Old and New Art,’ ‘The Sun’s Shame,’ 
and ‘Newborn Death,’ in Part II. These sub-movements lend 
variety and interest to the theme, which, as now elaborated, contains 
an important embodiment of a philosophical theory. As a specimen 
of the sober manner, after life’s morning march is over and the spirit 
is no longer young, let us take this vision of Lady Beauty seen by 
the eye to which experience has given force of penetration and 
thoroughness of insight :— 


Under the arch of Life, where love and death, 
Terror and mystery, guard her shrine, I saw 
Beauty enthroned ; and though her gaze struck awe, 
I drew it in as simply as my breath. 
Hers are the eyes which, over and beneath, 
The sky and sea bend on thee,—which can draw, 
By sea or sky or woman, to one law, 
The allotted bondman of her palm and wreath. 


This is that Lady Beauty, in whose praise 
Thy voice and hand shake still,—long known to thee 
By flying hair and fluttering hem,—the beat 
Following her daily of thy heart and feet, 

How passionately and irretrievably, 

In what fond flight, how many ways and days ! 


Lastly, is there not a terrible force, an uncompromising, almost Cal- 
vinistic blast of woful doom in this, entitled ‘ Vain Virtues,’ which 
comes still further on in the reflective period ?— 


What is the sorriest thing that enters Hell ? 
None of the sins,—but this and that fair deed 
Which a soul’s sin at length could supersede. 
These yet are virgins, whom death’s timely knell 
Might once have sainted ; whom the fiends compel 
Together now, in snake-bound shuddering sheaves 
Of anguish, while the pit’s pollution leaves 
Their refuse maidenhood abominable. 
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Night sucks them down, the tribute of the pit, 
Whose names, half entered in the book of Life, 
Were God’s desire at noon. And as their hair 

And eyes sink last, the Torturer deigns no whit 
To gaze, but, yearning, waits his destined wife, 
The Sin still blithe on earth that sent them there. 


The ‘ House of Life’ is a standing answer to those that carp at 
the sonnet on the ground of its mechanical limitations and its little 
narrowness and general futility. We may object to Mr. Rossetti’s 
method, we may feel that the hill air is an indispensable antidote to 
his moving and relaxing strains, we may say that he is simply wast- 
ing words for the sake of warm glow and rich colour; but all that 
will not affect the excellent structure and the undoubted vitality of 
these sonnets. They form a unique and valuable contribution to our 
poetic literature, and their essential value rests on their beautiful 
form and the deep and true character of the embodied thought. 
Within the narrow compass of each duly limited entity, the poet has 
managed to insert a clear idea, well formulated and graced with illus- 
trative material, and certain to be suggestive of long distances to 
the reflective reader. The same qualities characterise the poems, 
and especially (in this connection) several short lyrics of singular 
beauty. Mr. Rossetti lays his spell upon some apparently chance 
thought or trifling incident, and the result is found in such trans- 
figured loveliness as characterises ‘The Woodspurge,’ ‘ Love-Lily,’ 
‘Sudden Light,’ with its 

Grass beyond the door, 
The sweet keen smell, 
The sighing sound, the lights around the shore. 


His philosophy finds impulse in a neglected spray of honeysuckle, or 
lingers over the coming possibilities of a young firwood, or grapples 
(in ‘ The Sea-Limits’) with the ‘ sea’s listless chime ’"— 


Time’s self it is made audible,— 
The murmur of the earth’s own shell. 


This quick observing power and nimbleness of transfiguring method 
are still further exemplified in the longer poems, in which, moreover, 
the poet’s quaint idiosyncrasy of choice is invariably a striking 
feature. To one that knows the poetical attitude manifested in the 
sonnets it will be apparent that such themes as ‘The Blessed 
Damozel,’ ‘ Dante at Verona, ‘ The Stream’s Secret,’ ‘ Love’s Nocturn,’ 
and others are in keeping with it, and that they are besides such as 
Mr. Rossetti may fairly claim by right of supreme prerogative. 
When we learn, for example, that 


The blessed damozel leaned out 
From the gold bar of Heaven, 


we know that we are listening to the student and modern interpreter 
of Dante; and then comes a pleasing thrill as we are told of her 
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bold outlook into space and the cosmical sweep of her gaze. The 
vast grandeur of ‘this is unusually stimulating to the imagination :— 


From the fixed place of Heaven she saw 
Time like a pulse shake fierce 

Through all the worlds. Her gaze still strove 
Within the gulf to pierce 

Its path ; and now she spoke as when 
The stars sang in their spheres. 


The sun was gone now; the curled moon 
Was like a little feather 

Fluttering far down the gulf; and now 
She spoke through the still weather. 

Her voice was like the voice the stars 
Had when they sang together. 


* The Stream’s Secret’ is one of the most finely idealised and tenderly 
touching of English love poems. It is the sonneteer under a new 
aspect, but with motive and aim unchanged. He commits his secret, 
in the good old-fashioned style, to the stream that flows by, in hopes 
that he may thus win gently into the presence of his distant love; 
and the result, of course, is the gradual awakening of the poet and 
the quiet, industrious indifference of the stream. The conception is 
very fine, and the elaboration both of thought and imagery singularly 
beautiful and effective. Listen to the onomatopeic expressiveness 
of the closing stanza, and note the steady gradation of effects. One 
knows how water laps and sways and rolls, with mysterious signifi- 
cance, on over some comparative level to its remote destination ; but 
one does not always get, along with the perception, the grave move- 
ment of a pathetic experience :— 


O water whispering 

Still through the dark into mine ears,— 

As with mine eyes, is it not now with hers !—- 
Mine eyes that add to thy cold spring, 
Wan water, wandering water weltering, 

This hidden tide of tears. 


The same quickness of outlook and readiness of sympathy that 
enable the poet to dwell upon such exceptional topics as have been 
mentioned account for his interest in Jenny, the very mention of 
whose name shocked the propriety of Mrs. Quickly. It is an experi- 
ence of a novel and memorable kind to read of 

Lazy laughing languid Jenny, 

Fond of a kiss and fond of a guinea, 
and to come with the poet from her room at the opening dawn, with 
the piercing twitter of the awaking sparrows and the sounds of the 
new day in one’s ears. Similarly one would not like to miss the 
potent weirdness and the magic witchery of ‘ Troy Town’ and ‘ Eden 
Bower,’ nor the fascinating spell that lures into the vengeful presence 
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of ‘ Sister Helen.’ Those who know how the witch in ‘Macbeth’ 
could make her victim ‘ peak and pine ’ will understand’ the allusion 
in this :-— 
‘Why did you melt your waxen man, 
Sister Helen ? 
To-day is the third since you began.’ 
‘The time was long, yet the time ran, 
Little brother.’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Three days to-day, between Hell and Heaven !’) 


It is a story of revenge, unsurpassed in steadiness and directness of 
purpose, firm unswerving grip of fell circumstance coercive of tragi- 

cal destiny, and realistic presentation of heart-rending sighs and 

shadowy utterances from the borderlands of woe. These poems, 

together with the majestic ‘ Burden of Nineveh ’—the poet’s lofty 

meditation on the winged bull brought to the British Museum some 

years ago—‘ Stratton Water,’ and ‘The Staff and Scrip,’ may be 

conveniently grouped along with the three that Mr. Rossetti himself 
specialises as ballads—‘ Rose Mary,’ ‘The White Ship,’ and ‘ The 

King’s Tragedy.’ These all exhibit workmanship of a very high 

order, and still further illustrate the poet’s mastery of what is quaint, 

weird, and mysterious. In this particular department of poetic inter- 

pretation Mr. Rossetti stands very much alone ; he holds the monopoly 

of spells, charms, and mythical influences, or, at any rate, his seizure 

and presentation of them are so thoroughly individual, and at the 

same time so forcible and graphic, that there is probably no feature 

of his work by which in time to come he will be more readily identi- 

fied. He has entered upon Coleridge’s ground—a perilous enterprise 

enough—and the difference of attitude and method, as well as the 

specialities of success characteristic of each, will, doubtless, form an 

interesting study for those acquainted with the two poets. No one 

in our day has written ballads like these, which, as with the great 

legendary ballads, owe their success very much to the presence of the 

grim and mysterious fatalistic influences which the poet grasps with 

such energetic and diffusive potency. The beryl-stone is the magic 

centre of ‘ Rose Mary,’ in which, while describing a thrilling inter- 

view between a mother and a daughter over the discovery of the 

daughter’s fatal secret, Mr. Rossetti rises as near as ever he does to 

true natural feeling and great surges of passion. In ‘The White 

Ship’ the poet tells the legendary story of the drowning of King 

Henry’s son and daughter, the fatal power at work in this instance. 
being the king’s own tyrannical tendency and the natural reward of 
its mysterious but righteous overthrow. The twofold refrain of the 

first stanza strikes the key-note of the piece— 


Lands are swayed by a king on a throne, 


The sea hath no King but God alone. 
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‘ The King’s Tragedy’ tells with masterly power and rare rapidity 
and energy of movement the assassination of King James I. of 
Scotland ; and here Mr. Rossetti finds in Scottish superstition an 
excellent opportunity for the exercise of his special method. His 
weird woman is appropriately introduced, and her activities are 
always apposite and telling. The energy and the penetrating thrill 
of these stanzas are exceedingly forcible and effective :— 


And now beneath the window arose 
A wild voice suddenly : 

And the King reared straight, but the Queen fell back 
As for bitter dule to dree ; 

And all of us knew the woman’s voice 
Who spoke by the Scottish Sea. 


‘O King,’ she cried, ‘ in an evil hour 
They drove me from thy gate ; 

And yet my voice must rise to thine ears ; 
But alas! it comes too late ! 


‘ Last night at mid-watch, by Aberdour, 
When the moon was dead in the skies, 
O King, in a death-light of thine own 
I saw thy shape arise. 


‘ And in full season, as erst I said, 
The doom had gained its growth ; 

And the shroud had risen above thy neck 
And covered thine eyes and mouth. 


‘For every man on God’s ground, O King, 
His death grows up from his birth 

In a shadow-plant perpetually ; 
And thine towers high, a black yew-tree 
O’er the Charterhouse of Perth !’ 


That room was built far out from the house ; 
And none but we in the room 

Might hear the voice that rose beneath, 
Nor the tread of the coming doom. 


As already said, it would be difficult at present to estimate how Mr. 
Rossetti is likely to stand with posterity, but there is no difficulty 
whatever in giving judgment so far. The subtle intricacies and the 
frequently delicate fibre of his sonnets, together with their highly 
coloured and sometimes slightly fantastic imagery, may prevent them 
from striking the popular taste; while the grace, the rapid and 
vigorous movement of at any rate several of his ballads, and their 
weird significance, will hardly fail to impress even the average imagi- 
nation. Still, he will be above all a poet’s poet; and it is as yet 
impossible and unnecessary to say whether, with his fit audience, he 
will be more cherished as a writer of ballads or a graceful sonneteer. 


Tnomas Bayne. 
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HE British farmer must be considered blessed in the multitude of 
J counsellors whose wisdom is placed at his disposal. Unfortu- 
nately they are far from being of a mind either as to the causes or 
the cures of his distresses. The severity of the depression is matter 
of common knowledge, but opinions have varied as to whether the 
smallest or the largest farmers were the principal sufferers ; thousands 
of acres are in want of an occupier, yet high authorities assure us that 
there are no really good farms tolet. On the greatest estates, it has 
been alleged without contradiction, offers have recently been declined 
for farms unless the tenants were prepared to forego terms of occu- 
pancy which they deemed indispensable to the security of their invest- 
ments in the soil. 

It is the farmer’s claim to security of capital which is the central 
point of contention. Its opponents divide themselves into two sec- 
tions: those who deny its necessity altogether, and those who would 
grant a tenant-right which he cannot accept as adequate. The 
strength of the first party has been sapped in the ‘dear school’ of 
experience of recent years, but it is intrepid in literature, and exer- 
cises an influence out of proportion to its numbers. The second 
comprises chiefly the practical men of the landlord interest, of whom 
the land agents are not the least zealous; the enactment of the 
Agricultural Holdings Act has familiarised them with the principle 
and its failure has reconciled them to the prospect of a measure which 
shall make that principle operative. 

The relations of landlord and tenant have hitherto been mainly 
regulated by confidence. Confidence is the bond of society ; it is the 
measure by which mankind can gauge its advance in civilisation; it 
is essential to great mercantile enterprises; it is a currency which we 
employ in almost all the transactions of life. But the confidence 
which fulfils these functions is begotten of law, not independent of it. 
The confidence which the tenant-farmer has, too generally, reposed in 
his landlord has been of another and more personal character. It has 
stood in the place of law, and the kindly sympathies which have 
grown out of the relationship of owner and occupier—sympathies 
which the creation of legal rights would not impair—have cloaked its 
many shortcomings. The six months’ notice to quit, which as a rule 
still prevails upon English holdings, leaves the tenant practically at 
his landlord’s mercy. It is in a confidence which he has no choice 
but to give that a tenant cleans and manures his land, drains it, seeks 
year after year to raise its fertility, and then at Lady Day receives a 
notice which severs his interest at Michaelmas. Yet this is only 
confidence carried to a limited extent. The pages of the evidence 
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taken before the Royal Commission on Agriculture testify to improve- 
ments of all kinds effected by enterprising tenants solely in con- 
fidence of the landlord’s rectitude. ‘ Even some of the best-managed 
farms were thus held, reports Mr. Coleman, one of the Assistant 
Commissioners; ‘ but,’ he adds, ‘the only conclusion to be drawn is, 
that farmers who are content to lay out their capital on such terms 
are wanting in that prudence and caution which characterise good 
business men. Every now and then there is a rude awakening froma 
fool’s paradise, and it is quite certain that many who would engage 
in farming are hindered by these considerations. I am glad to state 
that the best-managed estate, where the greatest improvements have 
been made, is not so let, but has an excellent system of tenant-right.’ 
It were little to the purpose, even if true, to answer that the farmer 
is but rarely made a sufferer by his confidence. ‘ Rulers are not a 
terror to good works, but to the evil.’ Those landlords who are inca- 
pable of abusing their position in this respect—and in this category 
must be comprised the large majority of the owners of British soil— 
can entertain nothing but a sentimental objection to a reform which 
proposes a substitute for reliance upon the honour of their successors 
no less than of themselves. If any of the public doubts whether, 
even though the opportunity to overreach be given, the farmer is 
really injured, he has but to read the columns of the ‘Mark Lane 
Express ’—a journal no doubt specially the advocate of the tenant-—- 
in which, week after week, instances are put on record by the victims. 
Even supposing that the latter exaggerate, as wronged men do, yet 
there is no sufficient reason why the pursuit of agriculture should in- 
dispose men to taken unfair advantages when proffered to them by law. 

At this point invocation is made to freedom of contract. The 
position, it is said, is of the tenant’s own making; and, even though 
in prosperous times he may have enjoyed but little real choice, at 
least in the present depression, when farms are running after tenants, 
and not tenants after farms, he may make his own terms, 

The exigencies of modern life have wrought sad inroads upon the 
unlimited sacredness of contract; and its dogmatic basis has been 
undermined by no less a hierarch in the mysteries of right and duty 
than the Oxford Professor of Moral Philosophy.' The answer is 
twofold: first, that freedom of contract between individuals must 
give way, and is forced every day so to do, to the paramount exi- 
gencies of the community; secondly, that, at least in normal times, 
freedom of contract between an incoming tenant and a landowner or 
land agent has no efficient existence. 

The statement has often been made, and as often denied, that the 
land of Great Britain isa monopoly. In the sense, at least, that it is 
a fixed and ascertained quantity, the proposition is incontestable. 
And it can scarcely be questioned that these farms which promise the 


1 See the pamphlet Liberal Legislation and Freedom of Contract, by T, H. Green, 
M.A., Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy. 
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best return to expenditure of capital are relatively very limited in 
number, and invite active competition. Political economy is 
currently taken to look askance at any interference with the law of 
supply and demand. It is conveniently forgotten by those who 
appeal to economic doctrine, that no less eminent an economist than 
the late Professor Cairnes was a protestant against the assumption 
that Political economy commits itself specifically to laissez faire, nay 
more, that he was an advocate of the fixing of rents by the State, on 
the ground that, land being a monopoly, competition places the lives 
and fortunes of the majority who cultivate at the disposal of its 
possessors. The fact that farmers alone, of all classes of the com- 
munity, stake their livelihood upon confidence, that landlords are 
‘good ’ or ¢ bad,’ according as they abstain or not from the tempta- 
tions incident to their legal position, illustrates the real situation. 
Mr. Brodrick, in the February number of this magazine, remarked 
that the various Land Bills recently put forward from different 
quarters exhibited unanimity in the demand for restriction of 
freedom of contract. The fact is full of significance. The ob- 
jection that, at this particular moment, farmers can make their own 
bargains, only discloses the reluctance to part with privilege. Com- 
petition for good farms continues, despite the seasons ; but, whether it 
does so to any extent or not, the accidents of the day are not guides 
for the action of statesmen. ‘ For what reason,’ Mr. J. W. Barclay, 
M.P., is asked, ‘did you neglect to stipulate for the compensation 
which you would have desired?’ ‘Because I could not have got it.’ 
‘The farm would not have been let to you?’ ‘No.’ This dialogue 
draws a picture of things as they were six years ago. But because 
farmers can make their own bargains now, if indeed this be so, are 
landlords and land agents to continue to drive their bargains in 
normal times, bargains which tend to reproduce and perpetuate 
depression? And if tradition and the ‘honour of ancient wealth 
restrain landlords to-day from the full exercise of their power, what 
will follow when the ties of settlement are unloosed, when the posses- 
sions of generations fall into new and perhaps mercenary hands, and the 
farmer, unprotected by law, is left to confront the predatory instincts 
of a speculative owner? Security for tenants’ improvements must 
precede free trade in land. 

Statesmen who have been willing to do justice to the Irish 
farmer justify inaction in Great Britain on the plea that English 
tenants do not, as a rule, effect the permanent improvements, It is 
perfectly true that expectation looks for these to be made by the 
landlord; but, where he cannot or will not carry them out the 
tenaut is often forced by necessity to execute many durable and 
permanent improvements himself. The English tenant frequently 
repairs, though he may not erect, his own house. It is not uncommon 
for him to add to his farm buildings; he drains either at his own 
expense, or, more usually, with the tiles found by the landlord—and 
these, it must be remembered, form a less costly item than the labour, 
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especially when, as is the rule, the cost of carting falls upon the 
tenant; he does chalking, liming, and marling; he grubs up and 
plants fences, fills up ponds, and makes roads. His superior manage- 
ment and command of capital, as compared with that at the disposal 
of his Irish brother, make it indeed an open question whether, 
particularly in Scotland, the permanent contributions of the British 
farmer to the pecuniary value of the land are not, at least, as great 
as in Ireland. Mr. J. W. Barclay, M.P., affirms in his evidence that 
they are so in Aberdeenshire. It is because the proportion of this 
expenditure to the means of the British farmer is less, because 
deprivation of it does not produce the same penury and desperation, 
that his grievance is not considered to call for redress. 

Why should conditions imposed by landowners be suffered to 
conflict with the national interest, if the nation is indeed concerned 
in the productiveness of the soil? Is there any reason in the nature 
of things why, in the relationship between occupier and owner, the 
law should, at the termination of the tenancy, in default of special 
agreement, preclude inquiry into the circumstances that have actually 
taken place? And, to go further, if improvements are indispensable 
to increased production, shall it not prohibit agreements which 
operate to discourage them? It is often triumphantly declared that 
the farmer finds sufficient employment for his capital in the ordinary 
cultivation of his holding. But, as has been seen, this is by no 
means an invariable rule of practice, and, with security, would 
become far less so. Even as it is, the tenants of Cumberland, accord- 
ing to a witness cited in Mr. Coleman’s Report, have led rather than 
followed the landlords in improvements. The tenant is often the 
best judge of the kind of improvement which is most suitable, as well 
as the person best able to effect it at least expense. Nor is the land- 
lord, though undoubtedly a larger capitalist, in most cases, than the 
tenant, always in a position to effect the improvements required. 
‘A rough style of farming,’ is the report of one holding, ‘ which is 
probably best under the circumstances; but it is to be regretted that 
the circumstances of the owner, as a tenant for life of a property 
heavily incumbered, prevent outlay which, it cannot be doubted, 
would be profitable to himself and beneficial to the community.’ 
The effects of settlement, it is just to say, do not seem to be per- 
ceptible upon the large estates of wealthy families. ‘When you 
come down to small estates they are not so well provided as estates 
which are free.’ But the general need for permanent improvements is 
matter of common consent. ‘ There is need for improvement,’ reports 
Mr. Walker of Stirlingshire, ‘over the country generally, both as to 
dwelling houses and steadings, and especially cottages. Good houses 
and steadings exist in many places, but, generally speaking, they are 
wanting in accommodation and stability. All necessary improve- 
ments of a permanent character are generally done in this country by 
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proprietors. Farmers think that tenants should be recouped for per- 
manent improvements executed by them when left in good order and 
beneficial to the farm.’ Mr. Doyle, reporting of the counties of 
Oxford, Stafford, Warwick, Gloucester, Worcester, Salop, Hereford 
and Monmouth, says: ‘There is not a county in this district which 
does not contain a considerable acreage of undrained or insufficiently 
drained land, the effect of which has been most injuriously felt by 
farmers, and he quotes letters from farmers to this effect. Mr. 
Caird, in his address upon the British land question, recently 
observed that in securing ‘the tenant’s interest in his tenure,’ it 
would ‘ be a great error to take any legislative step which should tend 
to alter the well recognised rule that the landlord makes all the 
permanent outlays required, and the tenant finds only the capital for 
cultivation.” No proposal of this sort has, so far as the writer is 
aware, ever been made, and it is to be regretted that a writer of 
Mr. Caird’s eminence should have given currency to such a notion. 
No sane tenant desires to lock up his capital upon the land of 
another, and will only do so after the landlord’s refusal and in order to 
make his farm pay. But it is a legitimate question whether, per- 
manent improvements being urgently needed, a theory by no means 
uniformly carried out should be permitted to obstruct their execution. 

There are two modes of confiscation of tenant’s improvements, 
one of them in very general practice. The first is notice to quit, 
the second is rent raising. Every one is familiar with Mr. Caird’s 
computation of the increase of the land rent of England between 
1856 and 1875, capitalised at thirty years’ purchase as 331,000,000l. 
at_a cost to the owners of but 60,000,000/. Much of this may, no 
doubt, be assigned to ‘ unearned increment,’ but what amount repre- 
sents rents raised upon tenants’ improvements? A member of the 
Government, recognised as an authority upon land questions, observed 
to me a short time since that this did not appear in the evidence 
before the Commission as a capital tenant’s grievance. I ventured to 
remind him that there were good reasons for the silence of tenants ; 
that even in times of depression eviction was no light penalty; that 
there was more than one way in which an outspoken tenant might 
damage his prospects. A well-known farmer in the south-east of 
England lately recounted to me the circumstances under which, 
having executed improvements, relying in ‘confidence’ upon the 
verbal assurances of a nobleman’s agent, he was presently mulcted for 
his misplaced confidence at the rate of—on one farm 50 per cent., 
and on another 150 per cent. But indeed, notwithstanding obvious 
reasons for reticence, the blue books do disclose sufficient instances of 
this wrong to call for some redress. ‘I dare say there are many cases 
in which advantage is taken of improvements made by tenants to put 
on some addition to the rent. I have very little doubt of that.’* 
Mr. T. Elliott, of Selkirkshire, says :— 
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I farmed for my father. He held 1,000 acres with not a wall ora 
drain upon it, and I reclaimed 800 acres of it, subdivided it into fields of 
about twenty-five to thirty acres, with five-feet stone walls. I drained it 
all pretty fairly, and made roads through it in different directions to gather 
in the crops, and drew lime for twenty-five miles to it, and improved it, 
and made it good arable land, and we did not get a shilling from the land- 
lord. . . . It was within a twenty-one years’ lease. . . . My father died 
two years before the lease was out, and the landlord from whom he took 
the farm also died. There were five brothers along with me, but the then 
landlord and his factor did not think it worth while to ask if any of the 
sons would take a renewal of the lease, and they then let it at 1oo per 
cent. rise. The first intimation we had of it was when it was in the paper 
to let. . There was very much capital sunk in it. . The landlord 
got the capital we had laid out.® 


Of this witness Lord Vernon asks the significant question :-— 


Is there not an absolute feeling existing among the small proprietors, 
that you have been hinting at, of getting quit of tenant farmers who have 
done a great deal for their estates ! 


Mr. Barclay, in the February number of the ‘ Nineteenth Century,’ 
gives similar examples. The only reason why these are more fre- 
quent in Scotland than in England is that the system of farming 
under leases in Scotland has so far stimulated the enterprise of the 
farmers as to render them more tempting victims of exaction. But 
Mr. Doyle, reporting upon the midlands of England, says, ‘ Com- 
plaints are often made—more than once I have heard them urged 
under a strong sense of injury—of re-valuations followed by a rise of 
rent, the improved value representing simply interest upon the 
tenant’s own outlay.’ A typical instance of this injustice has 
recently been communicated to the writer. Two adjoining farms in 
the county of Hertford, belonging to a nobleman, were let twenty 
years ago at the same rent, being of the same extent, and considered 
as of equal quality. The one, in the hands of a man of capital, has 
been highly farmed, and the rent, having been twice raised, stands 
now at 32s. 6d. per acre. The other fell into the hands of bad 
tenants, and the present rent is 12s. 6d. per acre. The good tenant, 
it may be added, has hitherto failed to get any reduction of rent during 
the past disastrous years. It is scarcely necessary to waste words 
in demonstrating the discouragement to agriculture which such a 
system must inflict. A century ago the sight of a peasant concealing 
his humble food from the tax-gatherer roused in Rousseau a first pro- 
test against the iniquities of French administration. The British 
farmer, compelled to abstain from needful improvements, and to 
* farm low’ is, economically speaking, in a very parallel situation at 
the present day. 

Our problem then is, What are to be the conditions of the land- 
lord’s we and of the farmer’s eat ? It has been seen that 
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tenants can and do effect durable and permanent improvements, but 
it is certain that, in most cases, they would prefer taking them from 
their landlords. Among the landlords willing to concede freedom 
to tenants in this respect the majority would probably decline, as 
things are now, to compensate for permanent improvements executed 
without their prior consent. This, for example, is the rule on the 
Earl of Aberdeen’s liberally-managed estates. The Earl of Fife, on 
the other hand, who when a member of the House of Commons was 
always an energetic vindicator of farmers’ just claims, has a clause in 
his lease of a less restrictive character. 


Tf the tenant shall, at his own cost, without the landlord’s consent, erect 
any buildings or fences on the farm, the landlord shall be entitled, if so 
disposed, to take such erections at valuation, or to decline taking them. 
In the latter case, the tenant shall be entitled, or, in the option of the 
landlord, shall be bound to remove them, and if required shall be bound to 
restore the ground or the other buildings to which they were attached to 
their original condition. 


The terms of the farmer’s liberty in this respect must depend 
upon the system adopted to measure his contribution to the holding. 
In the event of a valuation Lord Fife’s clause may be thought to go 
far enough. In the event of free sale the farmer’s action should, 
subject to liability for dilapidations, be left altogether free. 

It is not easy to determine which, considering the traditional 
usages of the country, is the more feasible method of ascertaining the 
sum of the farmer’s compensation. If valuation should be adopted, 
it will be best to make the landlord, in law, liable to the outgoing 
tenant, though in the case of other than permanent improvements 
a settlement will, in practice, take place with the incomer. Various 
opinions are given in evidence before the Commission as to the 
manner of attaining the desired end. The fugitive character of 
some manures, the uncertainty of their efficacy, the wholesale adul- 
terations which have taken place, the interval of time before their 
results are disclosed, all contribute to mislead. Some witnesses are 
of opinion that notice should be given by the tenant to the landlord 
of his intention to manure. Others that at each half-yearly rent 
audit vouchers and samples of the manures applied should be pro- 
duced to the agent; others would be satisfied with vouchers and 
samples, produced to the incoming tenant; a few would rely on their 
own judgments. These practical difficulties, it is to be observed, 
would beset farmers, though not the Legislature, in the event of free 
sale. In either case, too, a schedule describing minutely the state of 
each field at taking would become indispensable. The principle in- 
cident to valuation adopted in the Agricultural Holdings Act, that 
a tenant’s interest in his improvements expires by effluxioa of time, 
is open to grave objection. An improving tenant makes his greatest 
outlay during the first years of his occupancy. ‘ During the last years 
he returns only as much as he gets, and compensation based on this 
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expenditure bears no relation to the justice of a claim for increased 
fertility due to an excessive outlay at some previous time.’ A 
promise of compensation on this basis cannot therefore be expected 
to induce a farmer to make the necessary outlay. Nor is this all. 
In the case of two farms, one of which has been farmed well for a 
considerable number of years, while the other has received the benefit 
of manures and cake only during the time limited for statutory 
compensation, the outgoing tenant receives the same sum in either 
case, though the benefit derived by the incoming tenant is vastly 
greater in the first case than in the last.® 

Mr. Prout, in his * Profitable Clay Farming,’ shows the practical 
injustice of the principle of effluxion of time as adopted by the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act ; an injustice further illustrated by Mr. James 
Howard, M.P., in the debate on the second reading of Mr. Chaplin’s 
Agricultural Tenants Compensation Bill. He points out that, under 
that Act, he would have received no compensation whatever, while his 
landlord, who had let him a farm worth 16,000l., would, through his 
improvements, have come into possession of a farm of the value of 
31,000/. In the *‘ Mark Lane Express’ for December 19, 1881, Mr. 
Richard Foxton, a well-known farmer, describes an actual parallel 
experience. And if the valuation system, as hitherto adopted, is 
faulty in principle, it has still more drawbacks in practice. The 
arbitrators for the landlord and tenant respectively act as advocates. 
The one fabricates an impossible claim, the other offers an impos- 
sible minimum, and a compromise is arrived at. Mr. Hope accord- 
ingly recommends judicial arbitrators ; and no less a person than the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, on December 13, 1881, addressing 
his own Sussex tenants, said, that ‘he, for his part, speaking indi- 
vidually as a landlord, should have no objection to have the assistance 
of a public officer in revising his rents,’ a proposal, it is to be observed, 
more revolutionary than any in the Bill of the Farmers’ Alliance. 

There is one injury inflicted on the farmer, before adverted to, for 
which the valuation system offers no direct remedy. No doubt if a 
landlord is forced to make ample compensation, he will hesitate to 
compel a tenant to quit his holding by arbitrarily raising his rent 
upon his own improvements, except indeed in prosperous times, when 
high rents are easily obtainable. The temptation will therefore by 
no means be altogether removed. It was chiefly in order to check 
this evil practice that the Farmers’ Alliance at first preferred to adopt 
the alternative of free sale. Free sale presents the advantage of 
simplicity. It dispenses with stipulations and restrictive covenants ; 
the outgoing and incoming tenants are the appraisers. The objec- 
tions to it are both sentimental and practical. To some extent they 
are founded upon mistrust of free sale as customary in Ireland, where 
the tenant enjoys an interest or co-proprietorship in the land. It is 
to be observed, however, that the Bill of the Farmers’ Alliance never 
proposed to give him anything more than a property in his own 
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improvements, that is, a co-partnership, not a co-proprietorship. 
Further, landlords value the influence which uncontrolled selection of 
a tenant confers. The Bill of the Farmers’ Alliance, it is true, 
reserves this to them, but it is on condition of pre-emption, and in 
default of exercise of that right their selection, save for reasonable 
objections, is limited—like that of the Pope for vacant mitres. The 
practical difficulty in the way of free sale arises from the circum- 
stance that, as it can always be rendered nugatory by the raising of 
rent upon the incoming tenant, a fixed rent for a certain period after 
the entry of a new tenant is a necessary accompaniment to its 
adoption. 

Opposition on the part of its own members to the proposal of free 
sale has determined the Farmers’ Alliance to offer the alternative 
of valuation. Election between the two might be very fairly left to 
the judgment of the landlord who, under the Alliance Bill, will be 
bound to give two years’ notice to quit, and can therefore hardly 
take the tenant by surprise. There is a class of landowners likely, 
when the novelty is worn off, to embrace the free sale alternative. It 
is matter of comparative indifference to colleges, hospitals, and other 
corporations owing land, who may be their tenants so long as they 
are solvent and responsible. For these qualifications they could, 
under free sale, find ample guarantee. Resident landowners, on the 
other hand, are, for some time at least, likely to abide by the usage 
which leaves them uncontrolled choice of their own tenants. 

Whatever measure be adopted, it must clearly indicate the prin- 
ciple upon which the tenant’s interest is computed. In commercial 
enterprises the right to all profit over and above the amount stipu- 
lated for as returns upon capital vests in the person who undertakes 
the labour, risk, and responsibility. Similarly in agricultural im- 
provements. These are experiments involving risk, a risk not shared 
in by the landlord, who but contributes the capital upon which the 
profit arises, and who is insured against loss if the speculator fails. 
For his contribution of capital the landlord receives interest in the 
shape of rent. As the loss is the tenant’s it follows that the profit 
should be hisalso. Torent him upon his own improvements is to wrest 
from him the fruits of a successful venture. Against this injustice 
free sale guarantees the tenant, while the provisions of the Farmers’ 
Alliance Bill effectively guard against his disposal of that ‘ unearned 
increment’ or ‘fancy’ value which justly belongs to the landlord. 
Mr. Gladstone employed language at Leeds which seems to hint at 
supplementing the defect of valuation in this respect: ‘It is of 
capital and immediate importance for the farmer to see that effectual - 
and not abortive measures are taken to secure the whole interest of 
the tenants— not a part of that interest, but the whole interest in his 
improvements, and his interest as the law may define it in his 
tenure, Mr. Caird apparently accepts this as indicating some 
species of compensation for disturbance, though it may be doubted 
if the language justifies the assumption. It is open to question 
whether in the interests of the community a right of free sale 
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would not operate as a far greater stimulus than a right tending to 
foster indolence. Either principle is an infraction of the privileges 
of the landlord, as hitherto understood, and the Farmers’ Alliance 
has, at least, evinced its desire for a moderate adjustment of the 
difficulty by offering valuation as a simple alternative, shorn of that 
novel addition which meets Mr. Caird’s approbation. Restrictions 
upon cropping are of course needless under a system of free sale, at 
least where the speedy remedies of injunction and ejectment are pro- 
vided against deterioration, as in the Farmers’ Alliance Bill. That 
the time has come for the general relaxation of such covenants is 
conceded, though some such limitation as the four-course system 
should be imposed, according to some, during the last four years of a 
long lease. These, however, are questions of practical agriculture. 

It is argued that any measure of compensation for unexhausted 
improvements would work injustice to the landlords under existing 
contracts of tenancy, that, in fact, they would be disappointed of their 
expectations. But if the appropriation of tenant’s improvements be 
essentially unjust, and if it work detriment to the State, then the 
sooner the law steps in to cut short the practice the better. The 
case of ‘improvement leases’ is, it must be admitted, altogether 
different, since the tenant has then secured his compensation before- 
hand. In ordinary cases the objection stands on a par with such as 
might have been urged by manufacturers or farmers themselves, that 
they had invested their capital with the expectation of employing 
infant labour, an expectation of which they had been iniquitously 
robbed by Factory and Education Acts. 

The farmer’s demands may be summed up in the word * security.’ 
It is the prospect of reaping its fruits that lends labour its sweetness. 
Mr. Druce, an Assistant Commissioner, after describing the hard lives 
and depressed circumstances of the small freeholders of the Isle of 
Axholme, adds: ‘ They are unwilling to change their position ; they 
will not become ordinary labourers; the spirit of independence is 
strong within them.’ Lords Leicester and Derby are daily quoted as 
to the possible increase of the soil’s productiveness. Mr. Lipscomb, 
a land agent in Devonshire, shows us how this productiveness may be 
called forth. ‘We are producing in value, in good seasons, one-third 
more than we were fifteen years ago.’ This change was brought 
about by the substitution for ‘ confidence’ of ‘ tenant-right.’ 


I. S. Leapam. 
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